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Moda’i  backs  away  from  PM’s  ire 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
minister  who  refuses  to 
'Support  a  majority  cabinet  deci- 
sioo  should  resign,"  Prime 
Minister  Peres  declared  last 
night,  referring  to  Finance 
Minister  Moda'i’s  recent  attacks 
on  him  over  economic  policy. 

Also  reflecting  the  growing  dis¬ 
content  with  Moda’i  within  Peres’s 
Labour  Party,  Police  Minister  Haim 
Bar-Lev  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last 
night:  “ModaTs  remarks  were  hutz- 
pa,  pure  and  simple,  and  could  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  unity 
government.” 

Late  last  night,  Moda'i  appeared 
to  stage  a  partial  retreat.  His  office 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  the 
finance  minister  had  not  intended 
any  personal  slight  against  Peres  by 
his  remarks.  Moda’i  had  simply 
“stated  the  facts"  as  they  were: 
Peres  was  not  an  economist  and  that 
he  planned  to  make  two  trips  abroad 
in  June. 

Labour  ministers  were  meeting 
at  press  time  on  the  subject,  after  a 
day  of  efforts  to  ease  the  acrimony 
that  surfaced  over  the  weekend  fol¬ 


lowing  ModaTs  critical  remarks  ab¬ 
out  Peres  In  the  press. 

Peres’s  aides  said  yesterday  that 
the  prime  minister  took  a  very  grave 
view  of  Moda'i’s.  media  comments 
and  insisted  that  the  finance  minister 
either  disavow  them  or  apologize. 

Peres's  aides  said  that  Moda’i’s 
remarks  were  much  more  offensive 
than  Industry  Minister  Ariel  Shar¬ 
on's  criticism  several  months  ago 
which  almost  caused  the  collapse  of 
the  government.  In  that  instance, 
however,  Peres  made  Sharon  back 
down. 

Peres  was  reportedly  so  stunned 
by  ModaTs  remarks  that  he  called 
the  Labour  ministers  into  session  last 
night  at  his  Tel  Aviv  bureau  to 
coordinate  a  stand  on  the  finance 
minister's  tirade  and  its  threat  to  the 
coalition. 

While  Peres  was  visiting  the  U.S. , 
‘Moda’i  gave  press  interviews  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  "flying 
prime  minister”  who  squandered 
money  on  Histadrut  bodies -to  the 
point  of  “robbery”.  He  also  said  that 
Peres  had  no  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomics. 


One  explanation  offered  for  Mod¬ 
aTs  outburst  was  that  the  finance 
minister  felt  that  Peres  had  outwit¬ 
ted  him  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
negotiations  over  the  state  budget 
and  the  measures  to  rescue  tottering 
Histadrut  enterprises.  According  to 
this  view,  Moda'i  was  compensating 
by  lashing  out  wildly  at  Peres,  and 
hence  trying  to  divert  Likud  criticism 
of  the  budget  away  from  himself. 

At  the  prime  minister’s  request, 
Moda'i  met  with  Peres  before  yester¬ 
day’s  cabinet  meeting.  Peres  read 
from  clippings  of  ModaTs  inter¬ 
views.  Moda’i  claimed  that  some  of 
the  statements  were  inaccurate,  and 
that  he  bad  never  made  some  others. 

When  Peres  left  the  15-minute 
meeting  on  his  way  to  the  cabinet 
meeting,  he  asked  his  spokesman  to 
check  with  the  journalists  con¬ 
cerned.  Peres  received  a  note  from 
the  spokesman  during  the  cabinet 
session  saying  the  journalists  had 
stuck  to  their  stories.  Peres  passed 
this  on  to  Moda'i,  adding  a  request 
that  Moda'i  clarify  further. 

Moda'i  said  he  would  check  and 
get  back  to  the  prime  minister. 


At  the  end  of  the  cabinet  session, 
Peres  said  he  wanted  to  make  a 
personal  statement.  He  said  he  took 
a  grave  view  of  ModaTs  statements, 
but  would  wait  for  clarification  from 
Moda'i  before  adopting  a  position. 

Feres  later  told  Vice  Premier  Sha¬ 
mir  that  he  took  a  grave  view  of 
ModaTs  interviews.  Shamir's  aides 
said  the  vice  premier  had  told  Peres 
that  ‘*there  was  no  call  to  get  agitated 
about  every  statement  made  by 
somebody  or  other.”  Shamir’s  aides 
also  suggested  that  the  Labour  Party 
was  very  pleased  to  have  a  crisis  on 
the  eve  ofjts  convention. 

According  to  some  sources 
Labour  ministers  last  night  also  dis¬ 
cussed  growing  calls  from  within 
their  party  to  abrogate  the  rotation 
agreement  with  the  Likud,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  national  unity 
coalition .  The  subject  is  to  be  discus¬ 
sed  at  the  final  session  of  the  Labour 
convention  when  Peres  is  expected 
to  insist  that  the  agreement  be  hon¬ 
oured. 

Labour  Party  Secretary-General 
Uzi  Bar  am  said  that  ModaTs  com- 
(Contraned  on  Back  Page) 


West  German  Defence  Minister  Manfred  Woerner  inspects  i  guard 
of  honour  at  the  DefienceMinistry  at  Tel  Aviv  yesterday. 

(Andre  Brntmann) 

Hopes  of  closer  military, 
political  ties  with  Bonn 
as  defence  minister  visits 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT  . 
and  WLADIMDR  STRUMINSKI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
West  Germany's  Defence  Minis¬ 
ter  Manfred  Woerner  arrived  yester¬ 
day  for  a  four-day  visit  which  his 
hosts  hope  will  lead  to  closer  mflitaxy 
and  political  cooperation,  and 
perhaps  arms  exports. 

But,  against  a  background  of  West 
German  unhappiness  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  Israel  has  given  to  the  military 
cooperation  beroeen  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  German  officials  have  stressed 
that  no  deals  axe  likely  to  come  out 
of  the  trip. 

A  statement  by  the  West  German 
Embassy  here  said  Woeraer's  visit, 
the  first  by  an  incumbent  West  Ger¬ 
man  defence  minister,  was  strictly 
for  information.  An  aide  to  die 
minister,  meanwhile,  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  not  to  expect  any  cBscns- 
5ion  of  joint  projects  or  arms  deals. 

Nevertheless,  Defence  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  expressed  hope  at  foe 
Ben-Gurion  Airport  welcoming 
ceremony  for  Woerner  that  the  talks 
would  “enhance  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  our  two  ministries.” 

But  the  main  theme  at  Ben- 
Gurion  was  the  Holocaust.  “Neither 
you  nor  we  can  forget  what  occurred 
in  the  past,  a  past  that  weighs  heavily 


on  the  young  generation  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  Woerner  said.  "But  we  must 
look  toward  the  future  and  to 
peace.” 

Woerner  spent  the  better  part  of 
yesterday  at  Defence  Ministry  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tel  Aviv  in  lengthy  brief¬ 
ings  on  Israel’s  security  situation,  the 
country’s  technological  capabilities 
and  its  view  on  developments  in  the 
Arab  world. 

His  itinerary  is  to  include  visits  to 
the  Merkava  tank  production  Hue,  to 
Rafael,  the:  arms  development  anr 
thority,  Israel  Aircraft  Industries, 
the  Uvda  Air  Force  base  and  a 
military  exercise.  The  Merkaxa  is  of 
particular  interest  to  Woerner,  as  the 
Israeli  tank  is  similar  to  the  West 
German  Leopard,  and  the  Germans 
are  believed  to  be  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  from  Israel’s  battlefield  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Merkava. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  visit  is 
the  desire 'to  create  an  atmosphere 
which  will  smooth  further  contacts 
with  lower  ranking  officials.  Israel 
would  like  to  become  a  major  arms 
exporter  to  Germany  and  thus  help 
balance  its  nearly  1340  million  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  defiat. 

But  the  Germans  were  emphatic 
yesterday  in  dashing  any  hopes  for 
(Contiaied  on  Back  Page) 


U.S.  still  waiy  of  blaming 
Gaddafi  for  latest  terror 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
A  senior  Israeli  intelligence  offic¬ 
er  said  yesterday  that  last  week’s 
terror  attack  on  a  TWA  jetliner  was 
probably  carried  out  with  Libya’s 
support  and  Syria’s  knowledge.  But 
a  State  Department  official  in 
Washington  said  the  U.S.  still  lacked 
hard  evidence  of  Libya's  involve¬ 
ment. 

The  Israeli  intelligence  officer, 
speaking  in  Tel  Aviv  to  German 


reporters  travelling  with  West  Ger¬ 
man  Defence  Minister  Manfred 
Woerner,  said  he  believed  die  attack 
was  perpetuated  by  Abu  Nidal’s 
organization. 

The  thinking  in  the  defence  estab¬ 
lishment  is  that  Libya  would  not 
have  wanted  to  be  directly  involved 
in  such  an  attack,  and  therefore 
preferred  to  act  by  proxy.  Abu  NIdal 
would  have  been  the  likely  agent, 
since  he  has  experience  In  such 
attacks,  has  bent  closely  tied  to 
Libya  and  has  agents  in  Europe.  But 
he  probably  required  intelligence  or 
togtstical  support,  and  one  of  the 


groups  in  the  anti-Arafat  wing  of  the 
PLO  was  Wee ly  to  have  provided  it. 

The  officer  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  Syria  had  initiated  terror  attacks 
abroad  but  said  Damascus  must  have 
known  about  that  operation.  Syria, 
he  argued,  could  have  blocked  terror 
operations  overseas,  as  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  all  attacks  on  Israel  from  its 
territory. 

In  genera],  be  noted  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Arab  terror  attacks 
abroad,  especially  in  Europe.  From 
June  1,  1985  to  April  1,  1986  there 
were  105  sad}  attacks,  compared 
with  42  in  the  whole  of  1984. 

As  part  of  this  trend,  attacks  on 
Jewish  and  Israeli  targets  abroad 
also  increased  markedly  in  the  same 
period,  when  there  were  38  such 
attacks,  compared  with  16  in  1984. 

In  Washington,  State  Department 
anti-terror  coordinator  Robert  Oak¬ 
ley  said  the  U.S.  suspected  Libyan 
involvement  in  recent  terror  inci¬ 
dents.  But  it  had  had  trouble  iden¬ 
tifying  the  perpetrators  of  the 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Devaluation  of 
franc  paves 
way  for ‘free 
economy’ 

OOTMARSUM,  Netherlands 
(Reuter).  -  The  European  Com¬ 
munity  reached  a  compromise 
agreement  yesterday  on  a  devalua¬ 
tion  of  tiie  French  franc,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  France’s  new  conserva¬ 
tive  government  to  implement  a 
package  of  reforms  aimed  at  liber¬ 
alizing  the  economy. 

Under  the  change  in  parities 
agreed  for  the  eight  currencies  in  die 
European  Monetary  System,  the 
franc  will  be  effectively  devalued  by 

in  tbef  system^tte  Wes?  German 
mark. 

France’s  new  finance  minister, 
Edouard  BaDadur,  had  gone  to  the 
weekend  meetings  here  seeking  an  8 
per  cent  devaluation  against  the 
marie,  but  France’s  partners  pro¬ 
tested  that  this  was  too  much.  Confer¬ 
ence  sources  said  the  deadlock  was 
apparently  broken  after  West  Ger¬ 
man  Finance  Minister  Gerhard  Stol- 
tenberg  had  a  two  hour  t£te-&-t£te 
with  lhs  French  counterpart,  after 
which  France  backed  down  from  its 
original  demands. 

The  ministers  also  agreed  to  de- 
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Pilots  likely  to 
back  call  for  ban  on 
Libya,  Syria,  Iran 

By  JERRY  LEWIS 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Airline  pilots,  due  to 
meet  in  London  later  this  week,  ape 
likely  to  back  a  call  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  pilots  organization  calling  for  a 
ban  on  all  flights  to  and  from  Syria, 
Libya  and  Iran. 

The  International  Airline  Pilots 
Association  (ffalpa)  will  discuss  an 
emergency  resolution  on  the  prop¬ 
osed  ban  introduced  by  Captain 
Tom  Ashwood,  first  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  Pilots  Association.  He  is 
said  to  be  optimistic  that  trades  un¬ 
ion  organizations  will  support  the 
move.  “We  will  stop  flying  into  those 
countries  and  will  stop  people  flying 
to  them  too”  he  told  a  TV  interview¬ 
er  in  New  York.  “You  have  to  take 
an  offensive  role  and  that’s  what  my 
organization  is  doing  right  now,”  he 
added.  “If  the  governments  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  the  task  of  isolating  these 
people  from  the  civilised  world, 
we’re  going  to  doit  for  them.” 

Terry  Middleton,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Ifalpa,  who  was  initially 
cool  about  the  proposed  ban,  has 
now  conceded  that  there  is  a  “good 
chance”  the  proposed  boycott  wfll 
succeed.  “Pilots  are  unhappy  with 
tbe  present  security  arrangements, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  provide  safe  air  passage  and 
safe  air  transport  systems,”  he  said.  • 


4  ttempt  to  disrupt  party  ’s  national  convention  feared 

Labour  charges  ‘dirty  tricks’  plot  by  Likud 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 

post  Political  Reporter 
/VVIV.  -  Labour  Party  officaais 
■day  accused  the  Likud  of  plot- 
o  disrupt  Labour’s  national 
ntion,  which  is  due  to  open  in 
ilem  tomorrow  night  and  con¬ 
fer  two  days. 

L  David  Libai,  chairman  of  tne 
ntion  preparatory  committee, 
bat  tbe  Likud  was  planning  to 
the  bill  forbidding  contact  with 
1st  organizations  to  a  vote  m 
nesset  plenum  during  the  con- 
m.  That,  he  said,  was  in  con- 
ition  of  a  long-standing  tradi- 
bat  contentious  issues  not  be 
I  in  the  Knesset  on  convention 

charged  Mapam  and  the 
tns  Rights  Movement  with 
riy  flouting  tradition  by  do¬ 
ing  votes  of  no-confidence  in 
rvernment  this  week. 

>  Knesset’s  winter  session  is 


due  to  end  next  Thursday.  If  the 
Likud  and  tbe  opposition' parties  do 
not  withdraw  their  planned  motions, 
Labour  MXs  will  have  to  desert  the 
convention  to  be  present  for  the 
Knesset  votes.  Libai  said  that 
Labour  would  appeal  to  the  other 
parties  to  keep  to  tradition  and  with¬ 
draw  the  motions. 

Labour  officials  have  also  accused 
the  Likud -of  planning  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  worker  unrest  to  disrupt 
the  convention.  Ra’anan  Cohen,  the 
convention’s  organizational  chief, 
said  that  he  had  learned  that  the 
i  iimrt  was  behind  plans  for  demon¬ 
strations  during  the  convention  by 
workers  fluting  dismissal  and  by  de¬ 
velopment  town  residents. 

Cohen  called  on  the  Itiud  to  dis¬ 
play  the  same  “discretion”  as,  he 
said,  Labour  had  displayed  during 
the  recent  Herat  convention. 
Labour,  he  added,  was  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  deal  with  any  disruption. 


One  highlight  of  tbe  convention 
wiD  be  the  return  to  Labour’s  ranks 
of  former  MK  and  party  secretary- 
general  Arye  Lova  Eliav,  who  de¬ 
serted  the  party  in  the  1970s  for 
left-wing  politics.  Secretary-General 
Uzi  Baram  said  that  he  had  asked 
EEav  to  return  to  the  party  and  that 
Eliav  had  agreed  to  do  so  without 
pre-conditions. 

The  convention  wiD  be  attended 
by  representatives  of  some  two 
dozen  countries  and  international' 
organizations,  including  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  Egypt’s  ruling  National 
Democratic  Party  led  by  Minister  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Butros 
GhalL  Baram  said  that  he  intended 
proposing  to  Ghali  that  the  two 
parties  exchange  further  visits  as  a 
of  improving  relations  be¬ 
tween  tbe  two  countries. 

The  opening  of  the  congress  wiH 
be  addressed  by  Finland’s  Penti 
Vaananan,  General-Secretary  of  the 


Socialist  International-  Other  fore¬ 
ign  guests  include  prospective  pres¬ 
idential  candidates  Manuel  Penal ver 
of  Venezuela  and  Rodrigo  Borja 
Cavallos  of  Ecuador,-  ana  former 
French  prime  minister  Pieire 
Mauroy. 

The  convention  will  be  split  into 
two  sessions,  with  most  of  the 
ideological  and  political  debates 
scheduled  for  this  week.  The  party’s 
new  central  committee  'will  be 
elected  during  the  second  session  on 
May  15.  It  is  possible  that  the  party 
planlf  on  religion  and  the  state, 
which  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
controversy,  will  come  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  second  session  only. 

Controversial  issues  scheduled  for 
debate  this  week  include  the  rotation 
issue,  settlement  and  taxation  poli¬ 
cies  and  the  party’s  approach  to 
Hevrai  Ha'Ovdim  and  the  so-called 
“Histadrut  economy.” 


Time,  gentlemen?  Two  of  the  main  protagonists  in  tbe  summer-time  conflict.  Interior  Minister 
Yitzhak  Peretz,  left,  and  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal,  leave  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting  at 
which  no  final  decision  was  taken.  (Lorenzo  Fennel) 

Peretz  rebuffed  on  summer  time;  Court  meets  Wednesday 


Go-it-alone  movement  grows 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
With  an  increasing  number  of 
public  and  private  bodies  threaten¬ 
ing  to  adopt  summer  time  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  hears  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  subject  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Premier  Peres  yesterday  rebuf¬ 
fed  the  one  authorized  to  change  the 
clocks  but  determined  not  to  do  so  - 
Interior  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz. 

The  Shas  minister  refuses  to 
approve  summer  time  because  be 
reportedly  believes  it  will  inconveni¬ 
ence  observant  Jews  and  lead  to 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting, 
Peres  told  Peretz  that  the  cabinet 
had  every  right  to  discuss  the  issue 
and  to  draft  recommendations  and 
guidelines  for  instituting  summer 
time.  Peres  added  that  that  discus¬ 
sion  would  take  place  next  Sunday. 

Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
also  snubbed  Peretz  when  he  dismis¬ 
sed  die  interior  minister's  claim  that 
the  cabinet  could  not  even  talk  about 
the  issue,  because  it  was  sub  judice. 
MK  Mkha  Harish  (Alignment)  and 
Tel  Aviv  lawyer  Yehuda  Roessler 


have  asked  the  High  Court  to  order 
Peretz  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  authorize  summer  time. 

Zamir  said  the  sub  judice  rule  only 
prevented  publication  in  the  media. 

Ministers  Ya’acobi,  Shahal,  Gur 
and  Rubinstein  demanded  a  debate 
on  the  spot  and  proposed  that  sum¬ 
mer  time  start  next  Saturday  mid- 


Compited  from  reports  by  Asher 
WaUfish  and  Post  Political  Staff. 

night.  (Rubinstein  sent  his  request 
from  abroad.) 

Mmister-without-Portfolio  Yosef 
Shapira  (Morasha)  pleaded  with 
Peretz  not  to  oppose  summer  time. 
He  said  many  of  his  religiously 
observant  friends  had  asked  him  to 
help  get  summer  time  introduced  to 
prevent  conflict  between  secular  and 
Orthodox  Israelis. 

Emerging  from  the  session ,  Peretz 
told  reporters  that  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter’s  decision  to  discuss  the  issue 
next  Sunday  had  “surprised”  him. 


Peretz  also  said:  ‘Tbe  media  are 
conducting  an  incitement  campaign 
against  me,  but  I  shall  not  succumb 
to  any  pressure.” 

Peretz  has  said  that  he  would  like 
the  matter  studied  for  another  two 
years  before  the  institution  of  sum¬ 
mer  time  is  considered. 

Protesters  organized  by  the 
Citizens  Rights  Movement  gathered 
outside  Peretz's  home  in  the  Bayit 
Vegan  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
yesterday  morning  with  an  array  of 
alam  clocks  and  cuckoo  clocks,  and 
urged  tbe  minister  to  “wake  up  ro 
the  demands  of  the  public." 

Last  night  on  Israel  Radio,  the 
prime  minister  said  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  violating  the  status  quo 
agreement  on  secular  and  religious 
matters,  but  added  that  the  cabinet 
could  and  perhaps  even  should  press 
the  Interior  Ministry  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  summer  tune. 

Meanwhile,  several  sectors  of  the 
economy  announced  yesterday  that 
they  would  launch  their  own  summer 
time  schedules. 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 
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whenever  you  use  a 
MASHOV  self  service 
terminal  to  apply  for  a 
c backing  account  statement 
Just  enter  your  personal 
.magnetic  card  (Mashov, 
Caspamat  orAshra  ’it  Credit 
Card),  punch  in  your  secret 
code,  press  Button  “2"  and... 


-your  checking  account 
statement  wHl  be 
accompanied  by  a  convenient 
single-page  printout  which 
shows  the  most  recent 
activity  in  all  of  your  different 
accounts:-  * 

-Checking  Acoounts 
-Deposits 

~ PATAU  (foreign  currency) 
-Savings  Plans 

-  Provident  Funds 

-  Standing  Orders  etc. 

Ho  additional  conffrmatian 
will  thereafter  be  sent  by 
mail. 


confirmations,  as  before,  in 
the  mail,  simply  inform  your 
own  branch.  And,  mail 
circumstances,  account 
transactions  not  confirmed  on 
a  "JOVZAK"  statement 
within  8  days  of  their 
execution,  wiZJ  be  confirmed 
by  mail  as  usual 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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•For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Jagkxn  gave  a  bannitna 
oartv  for  their  grandson  Daniel  Jagtom  at  their 


borne  on  Saturday  night,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Aon  Herzog,  wife  of  Che  President  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  Deputy  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Yitzhak  Shamir,  Finance  Minister 
aod  Mrs.  Yitzhak  Moda'i,  Defence  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Minister  and  Mis. 
Wenman.  the  French  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
J.P.  Dupont,  Mrs.  Ora  Namir,  MK.  Tel  Aviv 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Lahat.  WZO  and  Jewish 
Agency  Chairman  and  Mis.  A.  L.  Dubm,  Prof, 
and  Mn.  Michael  Sela  of  the  Weizmanii  Insti- 
tutc.CoL  (res.),  YossiCanDd,  Vice-Chairman 
of  Tel  Aviv  University’s  Board  of  Governors, 
Dr.  Yehasbua  Rotenstrcich,  Td  Aviv  Museum 
Director  and  Mrs.  Marc  Sdbeps,  members  of 
the  family  horn  the  USA.  Brazil,  London  and 
Geneva,  bankers,  industrialists,  leading  jour¬ 
nalists,  members  of  the  World  Wizo  Executive 
and  pebbe  figures. 


Suspect  freed  in  killing 
of  German  tourist 

BEERSHEB  A  (Ifim)*. A  mart  Who 
had  been  held  by  police  a£  a  suspect 
id  the  murder  last  month  of  German 
tourist  Miriam  Stocker  was  released 
yesterday.  Another  suspect  is  still  in 
custody. 

Salemeh  A’ataikeh,  24,  had  been 
held  for  15  days  for  questioning.  A 
police  representative  told  the  magis- 
trates*  court  here  yesterday  that  no 
evidence  had  been  found  to  justify 
keeping  him  in  custody. 

Swastikas  painted  on 
Jewish  Agency  in  TA 

By  Y.ORAM  GAZIT 
TEL  AVIV.  -  For  the  second  time  in 
two  weeks,  swastikas  were  painted- 
on  the  exterior  of  die  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  building  on  Kaplan  Street.  Swasti¬ 
kas  were  also  daubed  on  12  homes 
on  Shared  Street, 

The  black  swastikas  were  found 
yesterday  morning  by  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  workers  on  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  facing  Kaplan  aud  Dubnow 
Streets-  Those,  and  the  swastikas  in 
Sharett  Street  weie  apparently 
painted  on  Saturday  night. 


Car  of  Israel  supporter 
burned  in  Druse  town 

MAS' ADA  (Itim).  -  A  car  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  Israeli  sympathizer  in  this 
Golan  Heights  Druse  village  was  set 
afire  yesterday  with  security  officials 
linking  it  to  Druse  protests  against 
the  recent  Israeli  crackdown. 

The  authorities  have  been  taking  a 
harder  line  following  Druse  disturb¬ 
ances  during  Prime  Minister  Peres’s 
visit  to  the  Golan  last  month. 

Police  and  security  officials  are 
now  drawing  up  plans  for  keeping 
order  during  Druse  liberation  day, 
April  17. 


Akbara  villagers 
claim  IDF  blew  up  wen 

By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SAFAD.  -  Residents  of  the  nearby 
Arab  village  of  Akbara  yesterday 
claimed  that  IDF  soldiers  blew  up  a 
large  well  belonging  to  the  village 
over  the  weekend.  The  well  is  inside 
an  IDF  firing  area  and  was  used  to 
water  foe  village's  flocks.  Military 
sources  said  that  the  well  might  have 
been  damaged  during  exercises  with 
live  ammunition. 


Rubinstein  finalists  to 
be  announced  tomorrow 

By  LEA  LEV  AVI 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Two  Americans,  an 
Italian,  a  New  Zealander  and  a 
Taiwanese  performed  yesterday  in 
foe  continuation  of  foe  first  stage  of 
the  Arthur  Rubinstein  Piano  Com¬ 
petition. 

The  audience  yesterday  was  smal¬ 
ler  than  on  Friday,  but  enthusiasm 
remained  high.  Tension  is  expected 
to  mount  tomorrow,  when  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  to  go  on  to  the  second 
stage  are  announced. 


Sharon  scorns  Peres  proposal 
for  Mideast ‘Marshall  Plan’ 


y  W? 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  sharply  attacked  Prime 
Minister  Peres  at  yesterday's  cabinet 
session  over  Peres's  proposal  for  a 
Middle  East  “Marshall  Plan." 

Sharon  said  the  Arab  states  wonid 
increase  their  strength  if  Peres  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  foe  major  in¬ 
dustrial  powers  to  proride  massive 
economic  aid  to  the  region,  as  foe 
U.S.  had  granted  Europe  under  foe 
original  Marshall  Plan  after  world 
Warn. 

Sharon  asked  Peres  scornfully: 
“Just  for  foe  sake  of  some  pubtic 
relations  gimmick,  are  you  prepared 
to  weaken  the  State  of  Israel?  What 
possible  benefit  do  you  see  in  budd¬ 


ing  up  the  power  of  the  Arabs?  What 
reason  can  you  have  for  suggesting 
massive  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Syria? T' 

Peres  replied  that -the  proposal 
was  to  give  economic  aid  to  Jordan . 
and  Egypt  only,  and  that  foe  U.S. 
State  Department  had  already 
assigned  a  senior  official  to  study  foe 
proposal.  The  prime  minister  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  plan  had  originally 
been  drawn  up  by  former  Bank  of 
Israel  governor  Anion  Gafcri,  along 
with  former  Egyptian  prime  minister 
Mustafa  Khalil. 

Sharon  also  criticized  proposals 
recently  announced  by  Sbmnel 
Goren,  co-ordinator  of  operations  in 
foe  territories,  to  lure  industrial  Di¬ 


vestment  to  the  West  Bank.  When 
had  official  approval  been  granted 
for  foe  establishment  of  an  Arab 
Manufacturers  Association  in  the 
territories,  Sharon  asked  Peres. 

To  this,  Peres  suggested  that  Shar¬ 
on  put  his  question  at  a  meeting  of 
foe  inner  cabinet,  where  he  would 
supply  an  explanation. 

Peres  said  that  during  his  talks  in 
Washington  he  had  proposed  that 
foe  Reagan  administration  spend  up 
to  S500m.  annually  on  baying  goods 
and  services  in  Israel  for  foe  U.S. 
armed  forces.  The  purchases  would 
offset  Israel  payments  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  construction  of  the  Negev  air 
bases  to  replace  those  given  up  when 
Israel  withdrew  from  Sinai. 


ft  .-'Mr,... 


Burg,  Shapira  see  ‘no  reason’ 
to  oppose  anti-racism  bill 


Disagreement 
over  ‘refugee’ 
Soviet  Jews  ■ 

Jerusalem  Fast  Staff 

The  cabinet  yesterday  failed  to 
agree  on  whether  to  press  the  U  .S.  to 
revoke  a  law  granting  refugee  status 
to  Soviet  Jews  who  opt  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  rather  than  Israel. 

At  a  discussion  marking  a  month 
dedicated  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Absorp¬ 
tion  Minister  Yaaco  v  Tsur  and  Arye 
Dulzin,  chairman  of  the  World  Zion¬ 
ist  Organization,  said  Israel  should 
persuade  the  Reagan  administration 
to  revoke  the  granting  of  refugee 
status. 

But  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  a  former  ambassador  to  the 
U.S. .  said  such  a  campaign  would  be 
a  mistake.  He  pointed  out  that 
Democ&tic  Senator  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  been  the  main  force  behind 
the  legislation,  and  Israel  would  find 
it  difficult  to  oppose  it. 

But  the  cabinet  did  agree  to  call  on 
foe  Soviet  Union  to  revamp  its  policy 
towards  the  Jewish  community  by 
freeing  all  Prisoners  of  Zion,  ending 
harassment  of  aliya  activists  and 
'  Hebrew  language  teachers,  and  per¬ 
mitting  free  emigration. 

Btmn  urges  Waldheim 
to  respond  to  questions  . 

Jerusalem  Past  Reporter 

Former  UN  ambassador  Yehuda 
Blum,  has  asked  former  UN 
secretary-general  Kurt  Waldheim  to 
make  a  “foil  and  truthful  response  to 
foe  many  qnestion  marks  raised  in 
recent  weeks.” 

In  a  cable  sent  yesterday  to  Wal¬ 
dheim,  Blum,  a  Hebrew  University 
law  professor,  pointed  to  the  discre¬ 
pancies  between  the  former 
secretary-general's  account  of  his 
war-time  activities  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  in  a  private  conversation 
with  Blum,  and  ‘.‘recent  documented 
reports  -  unchallenged  by  you  at  this 
time  -  that  you  were  serving  in  the 
Wehrmocht  in  the  Balkans  in  the 
years  1942-44.” 

“You  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
me,"  wrote  Blum,  “that  tins  discre¬ 
pancy  raises  some  legitimate  ques¬ 
tions.  I  believe  you  owe  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  -  and  foe  United 
Nations  -  a  moral  duty  to  address 
yourself  fully  and  truthfully  to  these 
issues." 


TA-Jeruslem  train  line 
doses  for  lack  of  demand 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel  Railways  terminated  pas¬ 
senger  service  to  and  from  the  capit¬ 
al  on  Friday  because  of  insufficient 
demand.  The  lii.e,  along  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenic  hill  route,  will  be 
reopened  only  if  $3.5  million  can  be 
found  to  build  a  spur  linking  the  Tel 
Aviv  South  station  to  the  Tel  Aviv 
North  terminal. 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  and  Staff 

Cracks  appeared  in  Orthodox 
opposition  to  the  anti-racism  bill  at 
yesterday's  cabinet  meeting  as  reli¬ 
gious  Zionist  ministers  Yosef  Burg 
and  Yosef  Shapira  said  they  saw  no 
reason  to  block  the  bill. 

But  Yitzhak  Peretz  of  the  uitra- 
Orthodox  Shas  party  continued  to 
argue  against  the  bill,  which  would 
outlaw  incitement  to  racism. 

Some  of  the  religious  factions  in 
the  Knesset  have  held  that  foe  bill 
could  be  misinterpreted  as  labelling 
Judaism  “racist'’  and  have  presented 
a  counter-proposal  outlawing 
attacks  on  minorities. 

The  two  Ministers  responsible  for 
Iiasion  between  foe  cabinet  and  the 
coalition  in  the  Knesset,  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  and  Energy 
Minister  Moshe  Sbahal,  have  not  yet 
given  foe  religious  factions  a  final 
answer  on  their  latest  proposal. 

Prime  Minister  Peres  said  in  foe 
cabinet  session  that  he  was  giving 
Orthodox  opponents  of  foe  anti- 
racism  bill  and  other  coalition  fac¬ 
tions  one  more  week  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  bill. 

Replying  to  proposals  by  Absorp¬ 
tion  Minister  Ya'acov  Tsur  and  Eco¬ 
nomics  Minister  Gad  Ya’acobi  to 
permit  a  free  vote  on  the  racism 
proposal,  Peres  said  that  if  foe  coali¬ 
tion  could  not  settle  its  differences 
with  the  Orthodox,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  foe  legislation  should  nor  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  conscience  at 
foe  parliamentary  level. 


Tsur  and  Ya’acobi  said  the  free 
vote  should  apply  to  two  bills  which 
foe  coalition  has  generally  linked  - 
foe  bill  to  outlaw  racist  incitement, 
and  foe  bill  to  outlaw  meetings  be¬ 
tween  Israelis  and  PLO  functionar¬ 
ies. 

Peres  said  he  would  make  up  his 
mind  about  the  proposed  free  vote 
before  foe  vote  today  on  a  no- 
confidence  motion  tabled  by  the 
Citizens  Rights  Movement  over  the 
delay  in  completing  foe  anti-racism 

mu. 

Mznister-without-Portfolio  Sha¬ 
pira  of  Morasba's  Matzad  wing  sur¬ 
prised  his  cabinet  colleagues  when 
he  criticized  Orthodox  opposition  to 
foe  bill. 

‘There’s  an  atmosphere  of  incite¬ 
ment  against  foe  religious  commun¬ 
ity  and  it’s  hurting  ns.  So  why  should 
we  stick  to  our  position  against  foe 
bill,”  Shapira  said. 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  (National  Religious  Party)  also 
dissociated  himself  from  foe  bill's 
opponents.  “Anyone  who  argues,  as 
the  religious  lobby  has,  that  this  bill 
will  hurt  Judaism  has  an  inferiority 
complex.” 

Burg’s  NRP  colleague  Avner  Sha- 
ki  has  been  outspoken  against  foe 
bill  and  helped  draft  the  alternative 
proposal  to  outlaw  attacks  on  minor¬ 
ities. 

Despite  foe  remarks  by  Burg  and 
Shapira,  Peretz  argued  that  the  anti¬ 
racism  bill  could  be-  “misused  by 
courts  and  politicians''  and  insisted: 
“There’s  no  need  to  hurry.” 


MIDDLE  EAST 


The  low  level  of  Lake  Kinnad  causes  problems  for  this  Christian 
pflgrim,  being  helped  off  a  boat  at  Capernaum. 

Spam’s  ambassador  arrives 


Nursing  Insurance  bill  postponed  by  cabinet 


By  TSIPIKUPER 

The  cabinet  decided  yesterday  to 
postpone  today's- scheduled  -final- 
readings  of  the  nursing-care  insur¬ 
ance  bill  because  of  changes  that  foe 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  has  made. 

Finance  Minister  Moda'i  said  that 

Yeroham  strike 
ends  after  cabinet 
okays  aid  measures 

By  TSIPIKUPER 

Yeroham  leaders  yesterday  called 
off  the  development  town’s  eigbt- 
dav  general  strike  alter  foe  cabinet 
had  voted  on  a  number  of  measures 
to  aid  the  town.  The  were  cautiously 
optimistic  after  Prime  Minister  Peres 
had  outlined  to  them  foe  cabinet's 
decisions. 

The  cabinet  decided  to  transfer 
tiie  Negev  Phosphates  plant  to  Yero- 
ham,  in  a  move  which  it  hopes  will 
attract  new  settlers  to  foe  Negev 
town  and  create  new  jobs. 

It  also  decided  to  pave  a  4.5 
kilometre  section  of  the  Beersheba- 
Yeroham  road,  now  little  more  than 
a  dirt-track.  That  will  provide  a 
direct  route  between  the  two  towns 
and  shorten  the  journey  by  some  10 
kins. 

A  few  dozen  Yeroham  residents 
demonstrated  quietly  opposite  foe 
Prime  Minister's  Office  during 
yesterday's  cabinet  meeting,  singing 
and  waving  posters,  protesting  . 
against  the  town’s  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  its  other  soda!  and  econo¬ 
mic  problems. 


foe  proposed  changes  made  foe  bill 
unfeasible  financially. 

-’"  The  main co mmittee change  was  a 
stipulation  that  eligibility  for  nursing 
care  wonid  be  determined  on  foe 
basis  of  the  applicant’s  income  alone 
and  not  on  family  members’  income, 
as  foe  original  proDOsal  had  read. 


'  By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Spanish  Ambassador 
Pedro  Lopez  Aguirre  de  Goa  arrived 
here  yesterday  morning  to  take  up 
his  post,  saying  that  be  was  especial¬ 
ly  pleased  to  be  his  country's  first 
envoy  to  Israel  and  personally  grati¬ 
fied  to  be  returning  to  a  country  be 
knows  well. 

On  bis  arrival  by  ship  from 
Greece,  where  he  has  been  ambassa¬ 
dor  for  four  years.  Lopez  Aguirre  de' 
Goa  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  be 
had  lived  in  Jerusalem  from  1952  to 
1956,  when  his  father  was  consul- 
general  to  both  parts  of  the  divided 
city.  This  time,  he  added,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  learn  Hebrew. 

In  the  port,  he  was  met  by  the 
Foreign  Ministry's  deputy  chief  of 
protocol.  Avraham  Toledo,  who  is 
of  Spanish  ancestry. 

“Five  hundred  years  is  a  long, 
time,"  the  ambassador  acknow¬ 
ledged,  referring  to  foe  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492.  ‘I  . 

The  envoy 'said  he  sincerely  hoped . 
that  Spain  would.be  able  to  “help  ; 
and  cooperate"  in  furthering  peace 
in  foe  Middle  East,  and  noted  that 
his  government  had  made  its  will  to 


do  so  dear  when  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  were  established  recently. 

Lopez  Aguirre  de  Goa  said  he  did 
not  drink  that  Spam's  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  PLO  at  that  time 
had  changed  the  situation  very 
much.  He  noted  that  the  PLO  had 
bad  an  office  in  Madrid  since  1977. 

Regarding  Spanish- Israeli  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  farm  produce 
in  tile  European  Common  Market, 
Lopez  Aguirre  de  Goa  proposed 
that  “we  look  at  it  from  a  positive 
point  of  view.  We  don't  compete 
because  we're  enemies,  but  because 
we  produce  more  or  less  the  same 
things  for  the  same  clients.  ’’ 

While  there  would  naturally  be  an 
initial  period  of  difficulties  for  Israel 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  EEC, 
“the  question  is  how  to  get  along  and 
develop  our  production  in  the  best 
way  for  foe  benefit  of  all,"  he  said. 

The  ambassador,  49,  married  and 
father  of  two  children,  is  a  native  of 
San  Sebastian  in  the  Basque  region.  ' 
Before  being  appointed  to  Athens, 
he  -beaded  his  Foreign  Ministry’s  • 
Asian  aud  African  affairs  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  to  present  his  credentials 
to  foe  president  next  Monday. 


Jordan  appoints 
ambassador  _ 
to  Syria 

Jordan  has  appointed  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Syria,  as  part  of  a.  trend 'to  _ 
improve  ties,  the  East  Jerusalem, 
Arabic  daily  al-Kutfs  reported  ^ 
yesterday.  .  .  : 

For  two  years  prior  to- AH  Haris’s 
appointment,  Jordanian  interests  in 
Syria  had  been  handled  by  a  lcrwer-  . 
ranking  Jordanian  diplomat.  A  lopr- 
level  Syrian  official  has  represented'.,  : 
Syrian  interests  in  Amman  for  foe 
past  five  yeara.  ;  ...  .  ..  vv  ,  i  • 

Jumblatt  raps  Arafat  call 
for  action  against 

Post  Nfidea*  StaffUv  ^ 
Lebanese  Druse  militia  leader - 
Walid  Jumblatt  has  criticized  J*LO 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat’s  call  -far 
intensified  military  action  agaiapt 
Israel,  Radio  Monte  Carlo  reported 
yesterday.  :  ;  : ;  ‘ ! ;  • 

The  radio  said  Jumblatt  made  tfie 
statement  in  Rome  in -an  mterviefa 
published  yesterday  in  the  Italian 
daily  El  Manifesto. 

“We  do  not  want  to  return  to  foe 
situation  that  prevailed  before -foe 
Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1982," 
Jumblatt  said,  “because  any  Palesti¬ 
nian  operation  against  Israeli  forgets 
would  be  followed  by  an  Israeli,  op¬ 
eration  against  Lebanese  towns  and 
villages.”  - 

He  said  that  foe  shelling  of  Israeli 
settlements  did  not  serve  foe  PaJesth 
nian  cause.  W 

400 Beirut  citizens 
stage  peace  jog 

BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  Sniper  fire  and 
grenade  blasts  marred  a  new  truce  at 
Beirut's  embattled  Palestinian 
camps  of  Sabra  and  Shatilla  yester¬ 
day  as  400  war-weary  citizens  staged 
a  “peace  marathon"  jog,  urging  an 
end  to  civil  strife.  r 

At  least  400  Lebanese  men  and 
women  jogged  the  43km.  to  Beirut 
from  foe  southern  city  of  Sidon  in  the 
“peace  marathon”  by  a  football 
chib. 

Canada  reveals  low-level 
contacts  with  PLO 

Canada's  external  affairs  minister, 

Joe  Clark,  revealed  yesterday  in 
Amman  that  Canada  maintains  low- 
level  contacts  with  the  PLO.  Radio 
Monte  Carlo  reported.  .  ...  4t 
But  Clark,  speaking  before  flying 
to  Saudi  Arabia  yesterday,  said 
Canada  was  not.  considering  formal 
recogzritionDf  thePLO'r 
“We  recognize  the  support  the 
PLGeujoys  among  PalestihianC  tie 
said.  “We  call  upon  the  PLO  to 
reject  instruments  of  violence  and  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  Israel."  : 


Yeroham -a  home  for  those  who  have  no  choice 


By  LIORA  MORIEL 
Jerusalem  Pbst  Reporter 
YEROHAM.  -  The  southern  entr¬ 
ance  to  the  country's  oldest  develop¬ 
ment  town  is  a  disappointing  sur¬ 
prise  after  the  majesty  of  foe  Great 
Ramon  Crater:  for  this  is  the  site  of 
the  town  dump. 

But  foe  open  garbage  heaps  do  not 
end  where  the  town  begins,  and 
seem  to  point  to  foe  neglect  within. 

The  glass  factory  is  surrounded  by 
seemingly  endless  expanses  of 
broken  glass;  and  foe  cement  factory 
creates  dust  that  cannot  cover  the 
problems  that  have  kept  Yeroham  in 
the  news  year  after  year. 

Beyond  these  factories,  there  is  a 
new  neighbourhood  of  high- 
standard,  two-storey  apartment 
bouses  to  hire  new  settlers.  Most  are 
empty  -  not  only  of  people,  but  of 
fixtures  which  were  removed  by  van¬ 
dals  long  ago.  Fancy  public  buildings 
in  foe  town  centre  only  highlight  foe 
dilapidated  apartments  beyond.  Set 
up  as  a  temporary  housing  settle¬ 


ment  (ma’abara)  in  1951,  Yeroham 
has  never  really  managed  to  change; 
it  is  still  largely  settled  by  those  who 
have  no  choice,  who  cannot  move. 

Some  35,000  people  have  come 
and  gone,  but  the  population  has 
been  a  static  6,000  for  several  years. 
The  Interior  Ministry  has  pumped 
more  money  per  capita  into  this 
town  than  into  any  other.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Jewish  community  has  been 
generous  in  supporting  the  local  Pro¬ 
ject  Renewal  schemes. 

A  decade  ago,  a  band  of  idealistic 
immigrants  came  here  to  help  build  a 
new  future  with  the  townspeople. 
They  are  still  there,  still  idealistic, 
their  vision  undimmed  by  facts.  And 
foe  facts  are  that  the  town  seems  to 
be  beyond  salvation . 

Yeroham's  leaders  are  sceptical 
about  yesterday’s  government  deci¬ 
sion  to  move  the  Negev  Phosphates 
Company  offices  here,  instead  of  to 
Beersheba,  and  to  complete  paving 
the  old  “oil  road,"  thus  linking  the 
town  directly  to  Beersheba. 


Negev  Phosphates  has  already  in¬ 
vested  a  reported  S3  million  in  an 
office  suite  in  Beersheba  which  has 
been  empty  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
company's  projected  move  to  Yero¬ 
ham  is  supposed  to  provide  jobs  for 
foe  locals.  But  it  may  never  take 
place,  for  although  the  company’s 
mines  are  nearby,  its  offices  are  in 
Tel  Aviv  and  some  footdragging  is 
likely  before  any  move  is  made. 

Repaving  the  “oil  road"  is  also 
likely  to  prove  ineffeciual  -  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  short  run.  Once  the  four 
final  kilometres  are  asphalted.  Yero¬ 
ham's  residents  will  find  it  easier  to 
get  to  the  big  city  for  shopping  and 
shows,  but  that  won't  give  them  jobs 
because  Beersheba.  too.  has  its 
problems. 

“Die  government  made  a  mistake 
in  settling  people  with  no  natural 
advantages  of  education  or  re¬ 


sources  in  foe  middle  of  foe  desert,” 
a  veteran  local  government  em¬ 
ployee  rold  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
“The  population  is  uniformly  du£ 
advantaged  and  lacks  the  means  to 
change  its  own  fate.”  he  said .  i 
His  opinion  is  shared  by  manyi 
But  no  one  is  prepared  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  because  it  is  unpopular  fo 
voice  a  negative  note  in  these  days  of . 
national  solidarity  with  foe  people  of 
Yeroham.  •  - 

“The  problems  of  Yeroham  aid 
not  unique,  but  its  inability  to  solve 
them  makes  it  imperative  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  solution,”  -ad d«£ 
foe  government  employee.  ‘The 
most  logical  solution  is  to  tunTthq 
town  over  to  foe  army.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  have  several  smaff., 
towns  in  one  area,  each  isolated  ancf 
declining,  when  they  could  jOn^  ’ 
forces  and  maybe  succeed."’  ■!.'  t • 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS  OFFICE 

mourns  the  death  of 
its  founder  and  first  director 

MOSHE  (Moish)  PEARLMAN 

and  extends  its  condolences  to  the  family. 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  my  saster 

YEHUDITH  BILUTH  V-r 

there  m'N  be  a  memorial  service  and  tombstone  unveili-ig  at  the  Hoton 
Municipal  Cemetery  on  Tuesday,  28  AdarB- April 8, 1986 at  12  noon. 
We  win  meet  at  the  old  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 

.  I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  offered  their  condolences. 

MbyamArfety 


f  The  Broadcasting  Authority 

its  institutions,  administration  and  staff 
mourn  the  passing  of  • 

MOSHE  (Moish)  PEARLMAN  'n 

and  convey  thefr  condolences  to  the  family. 

Moshe  Peartman  served  as  director  of  Kot  Yisraei,  and  laid  the 
professional  foundations  for  the  broadcasting  service.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  and  mifitary  information  services  of  the 
State. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  in  Los  Angeles  of 

FLORENCE  KRIEGER  rrs 

our  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother. 

Chava  and  Ell  Klein,  Kerem  Be’yavneh 
Pfotkfn  family,  Los  Angeles 
Wendrovsfcy  family,  Albany 

Shiva  at  Kerem  Be'yavneh. 


OShaare  Zedek  Medical  Center,  Jerusalem 
pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

LOUIS  COHEN  yt 

of  Dublin,  Ireland 

who  loved  his  fellow  man  and  donated  generously  to  many 
worthy  causes  in  Ireland  and  Israel. 

Founder  and  Builder  of  Shaare  Zedek’s  Dept  of  Chronic  Care. 
Buried  in  Jerusalem,  April  6, 1 986  —  i"OT7n  'a  Tno 


To  Peter  Gerstenhaber, 

On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  your 

Father 

please  accept  our  condolences. 

CMS — Management  and  Staff 


jTONrr  prrjrn  ^ 

With  deepest  sotow,  we  announce  the  passing,  after  a  long  and- 
heroically  borne  Alness,  of  our  beloved  wife,  daughter,  mother,, 
grandmother  and  *  ster 

Harabanit 

.  LEAH  HELENE  WEISS  rr* 

on  Motza'ei  Shabbat,  26  Adar  II,  5746. 

The  funeral  took  place  yesterday,  Sunday. 

Husband,  Rabbi  Samson  R.  Weiss 
and  the  bereaved  famifies: 

Weiss  Dfssen 

Carlebech  KRevits 

ZeUkovftE  Halberstadt 

Shiva  an  3  Even  Ha'eze),  Jerusalem. 


The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America 
extends  sincere  condolences  to  its  former  executive  director 
Rabbi  Dr.  Samson  R.  Weiss 
and  foe  entire  family 

on  the  passing  of  his  wife 

Rabbanit  LEAH  WEISS  n-s 

Shimon  Kwestel,  President 

Rabbi  Pinchas  Stolper,  Executive  Vice-President 

Rabbi  Charles  Weinberg,  Israel  Representative 


The  Orthodox  Unron/NCSY  Israel  Center 

deeply  mourns  the  passing  of 

Rabbanit  LEAH  WEISS  ns 

and  extends  its  si  nearest  condolences  to 

Rabbi  Dr.  Samson  R.  Weiss 
and  the  entire  family. 

The  Board  and  Staff  of  the  lsre«|  Centra 
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--According  to  Smith  poll: 

:  Most  people  want 
rotation  implemented 

By  BANOCH  and  RAFI  SMITH 
A  maiorirv  Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 

between  Premier  Per«  aS  YtahS?  Sh  Je?*  lhe  rotatipn  agreement 

.according  to  a  poll  taken  *5  implemented  in  October, 

,  over  the  Likud  m  Smith  ReSl^k?'th,^nd  If11*  desP,te  Labour’s  huge  lead 
.  >  key  LabTrm?4teS  *23  SfeS“is  **  far  parity 
.jhosepoMed  favour 

i.  (in%)  . 

■taplemen.  the  rotations*  agreed  Aug  39SS  MardUSWS 

‘m.7”p  nat*onal  unity  government,  but  keep 
•  Peres  as  prime  minister  24  ,  Q 

Narrow  coalition  under  Shamir  5  \ 

..Narrow  coalition  under  Peres  a  f 

>-Call  new  elections 

Other,  no  opinion  5  “ 

??!  reflects  satisfaction  with  the  national  unity 

l£S!S5L2peciffly  "P*  ,ts  econ°mic  Pobcy  and  the  desire  to  see  the 
^coalitioii  continue  along  the  agreed  lines. 

J?f  tiw  rotation  agreement  is  seen  mainly  as  a  matter  of 
‘petronahty  clashes,  wth  only  very  few  citing  basic  policy  disagreements. 
yHence,  it  is  small  wonder  that  most  favour  adhering  to  rotation. 

"mCTtr^1  b3SiS  WOUld  y°U  iUStify  breakinB  UP  tiie  national  unity  govera- 

>.No  basis  exists  % 

r Government  cannot  operate  because  of  personal 

and  party  disputes  -- 

-  Preventing  the  Shamir  rotation  14 

.Basic  disagreements  on  peace  negotiations 

with  Egypt  or  Jordan  8 

-  -Basic .disagreements  on  the  economic  programme  7 

"Further  decline  in  the  economy  5 

pOtber  reasons  3 

'-No  opinion  _  7 

Personality  and  rotation  issues  remain  very  high  on  the  public  agenda  with 
.  the  internal  Herat  dispute  continuing  and  Labour  due  to  hold  its  convention 
r  this  week.  The  March  Smith  poll  examined  which  major  candidates,  if  any, 
have  strong  public  backing. 

“Whom  do  you  indentify  with  in  your  party?” 

-  Likud  Voters  %  Labour  Voters  % 

No  group  or  person  10  No  group  or  person  11 

1  Generally  identify  with  party  28  Generally  identify  with  party  34 

-  No  opinion  4  No  opinion  '  4 


-Shamir  group 
-  Sharon  group 
"Levy  group 
Moda'i  group 


20  Peres  group 

20  Rabin  group 

13  Navon  group 

5  Eban-  doves 


1  A  high  49  per  cent  among  those  who  chose  Labour,  and  42  per  cent  among 
Likud  supporters,  despite  the  intense  inner  straggle  raging  there,  say  they 
identify  generally  with  the  party,  or  refuse  to  take  sides.  The  cult  of 
~  personality  does  not  seem  to  dominate  in  either  party. 

But  of  those  willing  to  identify  with  personalities  and  camps  in  Labour, 
•■nearly  three-quarters  clearly  identify  with  the  Peres  group.  Among  the  42  per 
cent  who  preferred  Labour,  Peres  now  has  no  challenger. 

But  among  the  23  percent  who  said  they  would  vote  Likud,  there  was  no 
dominant  figure.  Among  those  who  expressed  a  preference,  Shamir  did  not 
i.have  a  majority,  his  20  per  cent  being  matched  by  those  who  support  Sharon. 
Levy  ranked  third  with  13  per  cent  and  Moda’i.  a  Liberal  and  not  directly 

•  involved  .in  the  Herat- power  straggle,  received  5  per  cent  of  the  Likud 
^  support. 

~  Among  the  Likud  public,  the  combined  Sharon-Levy  strength  easily 
1  exceeds  that  of  the  Shamir  faction.  But  hone  of  the  three,  on  his  own,  has  any 

•  dear  plurality  ,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  leadership  problem  in 
Henrtand  tbeLflcud  admits  of  no  easy  solution.--  - 


s*  4 


Xb*  imd  Aflftdnaie  CMomttfcM  an  tta*  ICddlB  Kut 
tnooopflifltionwith 

BndXBfoKflSfllftoii  Centra 

ftnnnuncB  a  discussion  evening  with 

YA’AKO V  (YaahaJ  GORODETSKY 


onThe  Straggle  For  Aliy*  to  Ur^ 

andMOSHE  PANTELIAT 


-  fVadBMdav,  Ainil  9, 8  jub.  at  Balgiiim  Boom, 
HahnwrPnfrg«raity.fli*»tBTnO«iBPtt«  B 
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Ecumenical  Institute  for  Theological  Reaaarcb 
Tantnr  Public  Lecture  in  English 
Thursday,  April  10,1986 

By  Professor  David  Hartman 

oftheShalomHartnmnlhstltme: 

“Contemporaiy  Reflections  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Covenant 

In  the  Audftorium  of  the  Ecumenical  Bwtituta  at  Tantur, 
commencing  at  4.00  pJXL  • 

ScSe^aTttLe  junction  of  the  Hebron  Road  with  thedual 
carriageway  to  Gilo.  -  *« 


‘What  does  his  Zionism  mean  without  religion?’ ...  ‘Give  him  a  break’ 

Impressions  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 


By  MOSHE  KOHN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“I  wasn't  as  inspired  as  I  thought  I  would  be.” 
said  the  young  woman  after  Saturday  night's 
meeting  with  Anatoly  (Natan)  Shcharansky  at 
Binyenei  Ha’uma.  “what  does  his  Zionism,  his 
Jewish  identification,  mean  without  the  religious 
element?  In  everythinghe  said,  beautiful  ash  was, 
the  word  ‘God’  never  once  passed  his  lips!” 

“Ye-c-es,”  her  skullcapped  husband  agreed, 
somewhat  hesitantly.  "But  I  don’t  know,  f 
couldn’t  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes  when  we 
were  singing  Hotikva  at  the  end.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  in  the  States,  when  I  was  a  student 
participating  in  those  demonstrations,  Shcharans¬ 
ky  was  just  a  name  and  a  picture  on  a  poster.  I 
never  dreamt  that  one  day  I'd  be  singing  Hatikva 
together  with  him  here  in  Jerusalem.” 

“Give  him  a  break!"  a  third  member  of  the 
group,  also  skullcapped,  said  to  the  wife.  “ He’s 
not  Essas  or  Mendelevich  or  even  Gorodetzky; 
he’s  what  he  is:  Shcharansky.  Even  without  his 
sprinkling  'B'ezrat  Has  he  ms'  and  'Baruch 
Hashems'  (With  the  Lord’s  Help;  Bless  the  Lord) 
throughout  his  talk,  didn't  you  sense  the  man’s 
tremendous  spirituality?  And  his  powerful  sense 
of  Jewish  peoplehood  and  his  link  to  the  land;  the 
loving  way  he  kept  saying  'our  country’  and  ‘our 
government'  when  speaking  of  Israel?  Since  you 
speak  of  God,  maybe  Sbcharansky’s  divine  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  reach  people  who  will  listen  to  him 
sooner  than  they  listen  to  Essas  or  Mendelevich.” 

Rabbi  Eliahu  Essas,  who  arrived  in  Israel  from 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  January,  was  a 
leader  in  the  religious  revival  movement  there. 
Mendelevich,  here  for  five  years,  after  serving  10 


years  in  prison  and  labour  camp  for  his  part  in  the 
Leningrad  airplane  hijack  plot,  is  studying  for  the 
rabbinate.  Ya'acov  Gorodetzky,  who  was  a  ZioD- 
ist  and  Jewish  culture  activist  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
arrived  here  early  in  February,  and  is  moving 
gradually  in  a  religious  direction. 

Saturday  night  was  Shchaxansky’s  night  with 
students,  who  were  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  audience  of  over  2.000.  When  he  came  on 
stage  they  gave  him  a  three-minute  standing 
ovation  and  would  have  continued  if  he  and 
moderator  David  Makovsky,  chairman  of  the 
World  Union  of  Jewish  Students,  which  organized 
the  meeting,  hadn't  signalled  gently  to  stop. 

“You  students  dicing  let  the  world  forget  about 
us,  so  I’m  ready  to  answer  all  your  questions,” 
Shcharansky  said  to  another  burst  of  applause. 

He  had  come  from  an  assunilationist  back¬ 
ground,  he  said.  “But  with  time  I  felt  mysplf  more 
and  more  uneasy  as  not  being  a  free  man.  ” 

The  sense  of  freedom  came  when  be  became  a 
Zionist  activist  in  1973,  after  thinking,  “Why 
shouldn't  I  also  live  as  a  free  man,  knowing  that  I 
have  my  people's  language,  Eretz  Yisrael  -  the 
symbol  which  unites  us  all.”  After  that,  “the 
moral  level  of  my  life  became  much  higher. 

“Of  course,  in  a  sense,  I  was  much  more  free  (as 
a  mathematics  teacher)  at  the  institute  in  Moscow. 
But  there  you  always  find  yourself  worrying  about 
what  to  say  and  to  whom  to  say  it.  Scientists  in 
Mpscow  are  characterized  by  the  following:  they 
thunk  one  thing,  say  another  thing  and  write  a 
third.  There's  a  joke:  A  man  walks  along  the  street 
in  Moscow  making  a  loud  buzzing  and  humming 
sound.  He's  asked:  What  are  you  doing?1  He 
replies;  Tm  jamming  my  inner  Voice  of  America’. 


Well .  once  I  decided,  I  didn't  have  to  jam  my  inner 
Voice  of  America  any  more.” 

How.  one  questioner  wanted  to  know,  did 
Shcharansky  keep  his  sanity  and  optimism  during 
those  nine  years  in  prison  and  labour  camp,  of 
which  hundreds  of  days  were  spent  in  solitary 
confinement? 

“The  main  idea  of  Soviet  imprisonment," 
Shcharansky  responded,  “is  to  change  the  man  by 
completely  isolating  him  from  the  outer  world,  so 
that  he  feels  totally  alone  and  gradually  changes 
his  perception  of  things.  So  you  have  to  keep 
before  you  your  system  of  values  and  priorities, 
and  keep  up  the  spiritual  contact  with  the  people 
close  to  you.  Optimism  in  prison  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  not  forgotten,  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  your  land  is  waiting  for  you,  that  many 
people  are  struggling  for  your  release..  From  my 
experience,  1  can  say  that  the  most  optimistic  part 
of  the  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
the  Prisoners  of  Zion.” 

Many  times  during  the  75-minute  session  be 
paid  tribute  to  his  wife,  “my  Avital,”  who  was  not 
present. 

Asked  to  comment  on  Israeli  political  issues, 
Shcharansky  begged  off,  saying  he  had  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  know  the  facts. 

When  be  and  A  vital  return  from  their  scheduled 
U.S.  visit,  he  said.  “I  hope  to  start  living  a  normal 
life  -  at  least  normal  to  the  extent  that  life  can  be 
called  normal  -  and  then  I'll  be  glad  to  discuss 
those  issues.  Then.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  forgotten, 
though  I  do  hope  that  my  experience  will  not  be 
forgotten,  because  there  are  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  need  this  attention.” 


Blau  and  disciples  remanded  m 
bus-shelter  vandalizing  case 


By  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Rabbi  Uri  Blau,  of  the  extreme 
ultra-Orthodox  Natorei  Karta 
group,  and  two  of  his  disciples  were 
yesterday  remanded  into  custody  for 
eight  days  by  the  Jerusalem  Magis¬ 
trates  Court.  The  three  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  vandalizing  11  bus  shelters 
in  the  capital. 

Blau,  60,  the  son  of  Natorei  Karta 
leader  Amram  Blau,  refused  to 
answer  Judge  Ruth  Or’s  repeated 
questions. 

Blau  was  arrested  Friday  morning 
as  he  was  allegedly  daubing  grey 
paint  on  a  Sderot  Herzl  bus  shelter. 
Pin  has  Keller  and  Haim  Gotieib. 
33-year-old  students  at  the  Toldot 
Aharon  yeshiva  in  Mea  She'arim, 
were  arrested  a  short  time  later, 
after  they  allegedly  painted  a  shelter 
in  the  Reha  via  neighbourhood. 

Keller  and  Gotlieb  told  the  court 
that  they  had  been  ordered  by  the 
ultra-Orthodox  Eda  Haredit  to  des¬ 
troy  “obscene  photographs”  appear¬ 
ing  in  bus  shelter  advertisement. 


“According  to  the  Tore,  we  are 
forbidden  to  be  judged  in  a  court  of 
idol  worshippers.”  Gotlieb  told  the 
judge.  He  added,  “Only  those  that 
received  God's  word  at  Mt.  Sinai 
may  rightfully  rule  on  our  actions.” 

Police  representatives  told  the 
court  that  all  three  suspects  had  been 
arrested  in  the  past  for  public  dis¬ 
turbances  and,  if  released  on  bail, 
would  repeat  their  illegal  acts. 

Or  advised  the  suspects  “not  to 
frequent  these  streets  where  adver¬ 
tisements  you  find  distasteful  are 
displayed." 

Refusing  to  release  the  three  on 
bail,  the  judge  said:  “These  men  do 
not  recognize  the  authority  of  this 
court  and  perpetrate  illegal  acts  be¬ 
cause  they  follow  the  laws  of  the  Eda 
Haredit.  If  this  court  were  to  release 
them,  it  would  set  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent  that  might  encourage  others 
to  break  Israeli  law.  ” 

A  fourth  suspect,  a  taxi-driver 
who  had  allegedly  driven  GotUeb 
and  Keller  from  shelter  to  shelter, 
was  released  on  NIS  1,000  bail. 


A  suspected  bus  shelter  vandal  (right)  and  the  taxi  driver  suspected  of 
driving  him  from  shelter  to  shelter  walk  to  the  Jerusalem  Magistrates 
Court  yesterday.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 


Israel  joins  world  toda^in  drive  for  ‘Healthy  Living’ 


By  JTJpY  SIEGEL 
The  Health ’Ministry  plans  to 
introduce  a  daily  exercise  break  for 
.all  of  its  workers  as  a  result  of 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
promoting  good  health.  This  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  World  Health  day  which 
falls  today.  It  hopes  all  other  minis¬ 
tries  will  eventually  copy  the  idea. 

It  will  be  only  the  second  time  that 
Israel  is  participating  in  the  annual 
event,  which  is  Organized  by  the 


World  Health  Organization.  The 
ministry  official  who  pushed  for 
Israel's  participation  was  Pinna  Her¬ 
zog,  head  of  the  international  rela¬ 
tions  department.  This  year’s  theme 
is  “Healthy  Living  -  Everyone  a 
Winner.” 

Part  of  today’s  Knesset  session 
will  be  devoted  to  World  Health 
Day.  Schools  are  being  encouraged 
to  offer  special  lessons  on  the  prom¬ 
otion  of  good  health;  Kupat  Holim 


Gah't  ditiics  will  hold  lectures  by 
doctors  on  good  nutrition  and  other 
aspects  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  Health  Ministry  has  produced 
a  number  of  booklets  and  leaflets  on 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  diet. 

Exnun  ah.  the  religious  women's 
organization,  has  issued  a  booklet 
with  quotations  from  Maimonides 
on  bow  to  maintain  good  health. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  is 


cooperating  with  the  JEaboth’’  and 
Social  Affairs  Ministry  on  increasing 
precautions  to  prevent  work  acci¬ 
dents.  A  poster  showing  a  father  and 
daughter  bicycling  in  the  country  will 
appear  with  the  title  “The  Main 
Tiling  is  Health." 

On  Wednesday,  tire  Health  Ministry 
and  the  Government  Information 
Centre  held  a  day-long  seminar  on 
health  awareness  at  the  Van  Leer 
Institute  in  Jerusalem. 


HOME  NEWS 
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Teachers  to  receive 
10.5  per  cent  wage  hike 

Teachers  will  receive  a  10.5  per 
cent  wage  increase  retroactive  to 
April  1.  under  an  agreement  signed 
yesterday  between  the  Treasury,  the 
Histadrut  Teachers  Union  and  the 
Secondary  Teachers  Association. 

Under  the  agreement,  the 
teachers  will  get  the  5.S  per  cent 
recommended' by  the  Etzioni  com¬ 
mittee  in  addition  to  a  1.9  per  cent 
rise  to  compensate  for  wage  erosion 
between  1983  and  1985  and  a  3  per 
cent  wage  scale  raise  to  keep  them 
linked  to  engineers'  wages.  The 
Etzioni  committee  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  have  been  implemented 
last  September,  but  were  suspended 
when  the  government  froze  wages. 

The  teachers  will  now  join  other 
public-sector  employees  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  compensation  for  the  erosion  in 
their  wages  since  last  September. 

Licence  Bureau  head 
charged  with  graft 

Jerusalem  Licence  Registration 
Bureau  chief  Yosef  Bajayo,  was 
yesterday  formally  charged  in  the 
District  Court  with  accepting  bribes. 
The  64-year-old  Bajayoo  was  also 
charged  with  seven  counts  of  falsify¬ 
ing  documents,  breach  of  trust, 
operating  a  business  without  a 
license,  and  illegal  possession  of 
foreign  currency. 

Some  charges  stem  from  July 
1981.  when  an  undercover  agent, 
posing  as  an  examiner,  was  told  by 
Bajayo  to  pass  two  men  sitting  for 
the  theoretical  driving  test. 

In  another  charge,  Bajayo  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  exploiting  his  position  to 
ask  the  manager  of  an  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  driving  school,  Jalil  Mush- 
kwar.  to  purchase  some  S13.000  for 
him  on  the  black  marker  during 
1984. 

Bajayo  was  released  on  bail  pend¬ 
ing  trial.  (Itim) 

Soldier’s  negligence 
caused  girl’s  death 

A  reserve  soldier  who  inadver¬ 
tently  shot  and  killed  a  seven-year- 
old  girl  was  found  guilty  yesterday  by 
the  Afula  Magistrates  Court  of  caus¬ 
ing  her  death  by  negligence. 

The  defendant,  David  Nahon,  was 
returning  to  his  Migdal  Ha'emek 
home  on  leave  from  reserve  duty, 
when  his  Galil  rifle  slipped  from  his 
soldier,  discharging  several  rounds, 
one  of  which  hit  the  girl,  and  fatally 
injred  her.  (Itirn). 

Rachda  Prywes 
remembered  by  friends 

Friends  of  the  late  Racbela 
Prywes,  wife  of  Professor  Moshe 
Prywes,  the  chairman  of  the  Ben- 
Gurion  University  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  Centre  in  Beersheba,  gathered 
last  Friday  at  her  graveside  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
death. 

Rachela  Prywes  was  for  many 
years  a  nurse  at  the  Hadassah  Hos¬ 
pital  .  Later,  at  the  centre  in  Beershe¬ 
ba,  she  taught  Bedtrin  women  mod¬ 
ern  childbirth  techniques. 


School  safeguards  proposed 
against  ‘religious  intrusions’ 


By  JOEL  REBIBO 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 

Orthodox  guests  should  not  be 
admitted  to  state  secular  sdiools 
without  the  approval  of  the  principal 
and  the  written  consent  of  the  pupils’ 
parents.  All  outside  lecturers  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  principal  at 
all  times. 

These  were  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Knesset  - 
Education  Committee  last  week  cm 
the  issue  of  hazara  b’tshuva,  the 
adoption  of  Orthodox  Judaism  by 
pupils  from  secular  families. 

‘The  law  gives  parents  the  right  to 
send  their  children  to  a  school  where 
they  will  acquire  a  broad  secular 
education,”  said  the  committee. 
“The  Education  Ministry  has  to  see 
to  it  that  the  parents’  rights  are . 
protected.” 

The  committee  held  four  hearings 
on  the  subject  and  had  before  it 
parents  whose  children  had  adopted 
Orthodoxy  against  their  wishes. 

Orthodox  schools  are  closed  to 
guests  and  subjects  that  conflict  with 
their  ideology,  the  committee  noted, 
and,  while  secular  schools  some¬ 
times  have  Orthodox  teachers, 
Orthodox  schools  do  not  employ 
secular  teachers.  But  Education 
Ministry  Director-General  Eliezer 
Sbmueli  reminded1  the  committee, 
that  there  is  the  problem  of  teachers 
who  have  become  Orthodox  and 
who,  by  their  example,  encourage 
pupils  to  follow  suit. 


Although  the  committee  said  the 
regular  staff  in  secular  schools 
should  teach  classes  in  Jewish'cul- 
ture,  it  noted  “with  dismay”  that 
many  secular  teachers  do  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  do  so.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the 
Education  Ministry  offer  teachers 
seminars  on  Judaism. 

Daniel  Tropper,  head  of  Gesher, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  the  Orthodox 
and  secular  populations,  called  the 
recommendations  a  “fair  and  ba¬ 
lanced”  response  to  real  problems. 

“They’re  trying  to  prevent  hard 
core  Orthodox  missionary  activity,” 
Tropper  said  yesterday.  “But  they 
definitely  want  someone  to  come  in 
and  present  Judaism.  Secular 
teachers  lack  the  knowledge  and  a 
few  seminars  won't  be  enough  to 
prepare  them.” 

Shaike  Tadmor,  principal  of 
Haifa's  prestigious  Reali  School,  in¬ 
sists  that  Ms  teachers  are  capable  of 
teaching  Judaism,  but  he  plans  to 
continue  sending  his  pupils  to  visit 
other  schools  —  including  Habad  in¬ 
stitutions  -  as  a  way  of  exposing 
them  to  different  religions 
approaches.  * 

PORT  CALL.  -  Two  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  ships,  the  guided  missile  des¬ 
troyer  USS  Farragut  and  the  salvage 
and  rescue  ship,  USS  Edenton,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Haifa  yesterday  with  nearly 
400  crew  aboard.  They  will  stay  until 
Wednesday. 
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THE  HEBREW  llfilVERJITV 


OF  JERUJAIEm 


The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  IntemattonaJ  Affaire  and 
ttM  World  Zionist  Organization — The  Information  Department 
cordially  Invite  the  pubfic  to  a  session  in  English  on 

Britain,  the  U.S.,  and  the  Establishment  of  the  State 

Inaxjfuncdonwrthaco^^ 

“The  Struggle  for  the  State  of  Israel”  (Aprfl  I4~i6. 1986) 


Professor  Roger  Louis,  University  of  Texas  f 
■The  British  Mffltaiy  Evacuation  From  Palestine 

Tuesday,  April  15  at  430  p.m. 

The  Senate  Hatt,  Sherman  AdmlnMtratkm  Building, 

The  Hebrew  Unh/erSHy,  Mount  Scopua  Campua.  | 

This  invitation  saves  as  a  one  time  entry  and  parWng  permit  at  the  Mount  | 
Scopus  Campus.  1 
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Discover  the  Right  Combination. 
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Bank  Hapoalim. 
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f  I  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
Jr  Bank  HapoaKm’s  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts.  Pleasesend  me 
/  your  brochure  and  bank-by-  mail  forms. 


And  340  branches  of  the  group  in  Israel 


.1  am  in  Israel  until  (date) 
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PESSAH  SALE  AT 

INTIRA 


The  sophisticated  bargain  hun¬ 
ters  are  making  a  beeline  for 
INTIRA,  Rehavia's  elegant 
home  gift  store.  They're  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  shipment  from 
Sweden  and  Finland.  Hammer- 
plast  kitchenware,  water  jugs, 
bowls,  watering  cans,  servers, 
thermos  jugs  all  in  a  variety  of 
fabulous  modem  colours.  Stor¬ 
age  jars  -  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
fruit  and  cake  plates, 
enamelware  -  pots,  pans,  ket¬ 
tles;  wooden  bowls,  carving  & 
cutting  boards;  beautiful  crystal 
glasses  and  pitchers,  punch  and 
fruit  bowls,  jugs  and  flower 
vases,  and  hundreds  of  other 
beautiful  gifts,  so  nice  you're 
tempted  to  keep  them  for  your¬ 
self.  And  for  those  with  limited 
budgets  -  the  almost  “give¬ 
away”  bargain  comer.  All  at  the 
INTIRA  PESSAH  SALE  -  up  to 
30%  OFF.  27  REHOV  KEREN 
KAYEMET,  Rehavia.  Sun.  thru 
Thurs.  9-1,  4-7.  Tuesday  9-1, 
Friday  9-2. 


Dm  TOU  KNOW. 


that,  in  Jerusalem,  you  can  find 
original  etchings  by 
REMBRANDT,  RENOIR  and 
TOULOUSE  LAUTREC?  That 
MANE  KATZ  and  K1KOINE  are 
exhibited  together  with  YOSSEL- 
BERGNER .  and  ADLEN? .  That 
there  are  oils  by  ROTHSTEIN  of 
the  Jewish  shtetl  and  water 
colours  by  HANDLER  and 
SCHLOSS.  This  extensive 
collection  is  at  a  very  special 
gallery  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem 
-  ALEC'S  FINE  ART  at  the  King 
Solomon  Hotel,  32  King  David 
St.  We're  looking  forward  to 
showing  you  early  AGAM  prints 
and  very  recent  VASSARELY 
serigraphs.  And  when  your-eyes 
tire  of  looking  at  paintings  (as  if 
they  ever  will)  let  them  relax 
enjoying  the  munificence  of  our 
Persian  carpet  display  - 
beauties  from  ISFAHAN, 
TABRIZ.  HEREKE  and 
KASHAN,  tapestries  by  NAHUM 
GUTMAN,  and  sculptures  by 
KAFRI,  ORBACH  and  STEIN. 
Art  is  our  love.  Come  share  it  with 
us.  Come  visit  Jerusalem's 
premier  gallery,  ALEC’S  FINE 
ART  at  the  KING  SOLOMON 
HOTEL.  Tel.  02-241433,  ext. 
2713.  Open  daily  9  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 
Saturday  7-1 1  p.m. 


AT  LAST! 

A  COUNTRY  STYLE 
BREAD  SHOP 

Remember  the  old  days  when 
bread  was  bread?  Well  they're 
back  with  DAGAN.  Over  20 
scrumptious  breads  - 
wholewheat,  rye,  Russian, 
farmhouse,  French  country, 
pumpernickel.  French  baguette 
all  fresh  and  waiting  for  you.  And 
there  are  rolls,  muffins, 
croissants,  apple  turnovers, 
brownies,  and  natural  cakes. 
And  on  Thursday  &  Friday  - 
special  Shabbal  hallot.  white  and 
wholewheat.  Sunday  thru' 
Thursday  all  day  8.30-6  p.m. 
Friday  til!  1.30  p.m.  Tel.  231574. 
Special  orders  welcome. 
DAGAN.  23  SHAMMAI. 


ROCHAMA-  ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE  COOKING/^ 
AT  ITS  BEST. 


Tasty  is  the  word  to  describe 
'Yemenite  cooking  and  it's 
inexpensive.  You  can  have 
Melawach.  the  fabulous  flaky 
pancake/pita  with  hot  and  spicy 
sauces  or  with  honey,  hot 
chocolate  and  walnuts.  Great 
Yemenite  soups  with  hiibe  and 
saluf  (Yemenite  bread).  Meat 
dishes,  melawach  with  chopped 
meat  and  spices  etc.  etc.  And 
you'll  come  out  with  money  m 
your  pocket.  At  RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE  RESTAURANT  & 
BAR.  3  YA’AVETZ  ST  by  47 
Jaffa  Rd.  Tel.  246565.  Open 
Sun.  —  Thurs.  1 1  a.m.  — 
midnight.  Saturday  after 
Shabbat  Kosher. 


SUMMERTIME 
but  the  clocks 
aren’t  moving! 


Time  stands  still  for  no  man  - 
except  in  Israel.  Pessah  is  com¬ 
ing  and  now  is  the  time,  if  you 
haven't  already  done  so,  to  make 
your  holiday  flight  reservations. 
There  are  still  some  places  left 
but  please  hurry.  Inside  America 
we  have  VUSA  prices  starting  at 
a  ridiculously  low  price  of  only 
$40  a  flight!  NO  ONE  CAN  BET¬ 
TER  THAT  PRICE!  Bargain  of 
the  month  -  fly  to  South  Africa 
return  and  pay  in  seven  unlinked 
payments  -  all  for  $977.  ZION- 
TOURS  JERUSALEM.  23  HILL- 
EL  ST.  (next  to  Shammai  St 
Post  Office).  Tel.  02-233326/7/8. 
Open  every  day  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  till  p.m. 


Mark  Feldman, 
Your  travel  professional 


YOU’VE  HAD  THE  RAINS 

—NOW  PLANT 


and  in  a  few  weeks  you'll  have  a 
blaze  of  colour.  At  GINAT 
TAMAR  you’ll  find  everything 
you  need  from  Alyssum  to  Zinia 
including  Fuchsias,  Dahlias 
regular  and  miniature,  Petunias. 
Amaryllis,  Dizzy  Lizzies  etc. 
Beautiful  bushes  with  difficult 
latin  names.  Trees  including 
Jacaranda  and  Weeping  Willow 
and  for  indoors  miniature  fruit 
trees  —  lemon,  and  orange 
(kumquat),  and  a  great  range  of 
regular  fruit  trees  —  Apple, 
Almond,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum, 
Lemon  and  Orange,  if  you  have 
the  desire  but  not  the  will  call  In 
Avnef  arid  Gab^  Our  English 
speaking  -gardeners  —  they'll 
plan  and  install  irrigation 
equipment  or  design,  plant  and 
maintain  your  garden,  large  or 
small,  your  balcony  or 
conservatory.  GINAT  TAMAR, 
17  REHOV  BEITAR  (bus  7). 
Sunday  —  Thurs  7  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Friday  7-3  p.m.,  Tel.  02-719972. 


The  reliable 
expert 

SHLOMO 

PERLMAN 


Here  it  is  —  the  centre  for  parts, 
sales  and  sen/ice  for  ELECTRIC 
SHAVERS,  ELECTRIC  HAIR 
CLIPPERS,  FOOD 
PROCESSORS,  ELECTRIC 
KETTLES,  VACUUM 
CLEANERS  etc.  All  makes  — 
Braun,  Norelco,  Philips, 
Remington,  Kenwood,  Moulinex. 
Hamilton  Beach,  Sunbeam, 
Oster,  Russel  Hobbs,  Hoover, 
Electrolux,  General  Electric,  and 
others.  We  tell  it  straight  — 
experience  counts.  SHLOMO 
PERLMAN,  REHOV  STRAUS  8 
—  comer  Haneveim.  9-1 ,  4-7. 
Tel.  02-248449. 


HOORAY - 


THE  ROAD  TO 


MEINAFTOAH 
IS  OPEN 


and  now  you  can  drive  in  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  capital's 
toyliest  restaurant,  in  a  fairy-ta/e 
setting  with  an  idyllic  view  of  the 
Jerusalem  hills.  Excellent  Middle 
Eastern  cuisine  -  stulfed 
vegetables.  Moroccan  cigars, 
oven  baked  meats,  grills,  fish 
dishes,  wines  and  liqueurs.  It's 
the  ideal  place  for  you  to  take 
your  visitors  from  hutz  laretz. 
Now  available  for  barmitzvah 
lunches,  weddings  and  sheva 
brachot.  MEI  NAFTOAH  -  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  exit  from  Jerusalem; 
after  the  two  gas  stations,  take 
the  new  road  on  the  right,  follow 
the  RESTAURANT  sign  for  one 
kilometre.  Kosher  of  course  and 
there’s  parking.  Open  Sun-Thur 
.noon  til  midnight.  Sat  after 
Shabbat.  Closed  Friday.  Tel  02- 
521374  ask  for  Mira  or  Eli. 


one’houte 

earlier 
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Libya,  Arab  militants 
suspects  in  Berlin  blast 


BERLIN  (AP).  —  Libya  and  anti- 
western  Arab  militants  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  involvement  in  the  bomb-  ’ 
ing  of  a  Berlin  nightclub  that  HTlrei 
two  people  and  injured  191,  news¬ 
paper  reports  and  U.S_  diplomats 
said  yesterday. 

“The  Libyan  angle  is  being  ex¬ 
plored  very  vigorously.  Gaddafi  is  a 
very  active  suspect,"  said  a  U.S. 
diplomatic  source.  He  was  referring 
to  Libyan  strongman  Muamxnar 
Gaddafi,  who  threatened  assaults  on 
American  interests  worldwide  after- 
the  U.S. -Libyan  -naval  clash  in  the 
Mediterranean  two  weeks  ago. 

The  newspaper  Welt  am  Sonntag 
also  cited  unidentified  West  German 
security  sources  as  saying  Saturday’s 
discotheque  attack  seemed  linked  to 
Gaddafi. 

The  discotheque  was  popular  with 
Berlin's  American  military  com¬ 
munity.  A  21-year-old  American 
soldier  and  a  28-year-old  Turkish 


woman  were  killed  in  the  explosion 
at  the  La  Belle  nightclub.  Sixty-three 
of  the  191  injured  were  Americans. 

The  Berliner  Morgenpost  reported 
that  investigators  are  focusing  on 
anti-western  Arab  militants  in  West 
Berlin. 

.  The  Morgenpost  quoted  West 
Berlin  security  police  as  saying  in¬ 
telligence  reports  indicated  "fanatic¬ 
al  Arabs  operating  independently  of 
one  another”  bad  slipped  into  the 
city’s  west  sector  recently  from  Com¬ 
munist  East  Beilin. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
where  President  Reagan  is  vacation¬ 
ing,  a  U.S.  official  said  the  Berlin 
bombing  and  last  week's  explosion 
aboard  q.  TWA  airliner  approaching 
Athens  were  part  of  a  Libyan- 
backed  plan  of  indiscriminate  vio¬ 
lence  against  Americans.  But  the 
official  said  of  the  Berlin  attack  that 
“we  are  not  yet  ready  to  draw  speci¬ 
fic  conclusions  about  who  did  this  or 
.whether  or  not  it  points  to  Libya.” 


South  African  press  quotes 
Mrs.  Mandela  despite  ban 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  -  Two 
major  South  African  newspapers 
yesterday  quoted  anti-apartheid 
leader  Winnie  Mandela  for  the  first 
time  in  11  years,  saying  they  believed 
government  restrictions  on  her  were 
no  longer  valid. 

The  Sunday  Star  of  Johannesburg 
and  The  Sunday  Tribune  of  Durban, 
independent  English-language  pap¬ 
ers,  quoted  remarks  Mandela  made 
last  Wednesday  when  she  returned 
to  her  home  in  the  black  township  of 
Soweto  outride  Johannesburg. 

.  The  Star  also  published  on  its  front 
page  an  interview  one  of  its  reporters 
conducted  with  Mandela  on  Satur¬ 
day.  She  was  quoted  as  calling  for 
“immediate  and  total”  world  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa. 

Winnie  Mandela,  wife  of  jailed 
black  nationalist  leader  Nelson  Man¬ 


dela,  has  been  under  government 
banning  orders  for  most  of  the  past 
23  years.  The  orders  restrict  her 
movements,  bar  her  from  political 
activity,  and  prohibit  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  media  from  quoting  her:  * 


Last  Wednesday  she  returned  to 
her  home  in  Soweto,  after  her  lawyer 
said  the  government  had  in  effect 
lifted  the  restrictions  by  indicating  it 
would  not  oppose  her  appeal  of  the 
banning  order. 


In  unrest  reports,  police  said 
yesterday,  six  more  blacks  had  been 
killed,  including  three  men  who  died 
when  “mobs  of  arsonists”  set  fire  to 
a  community  development  office,  a 
beer  hall  and  a  shopping  centre 
Saturday  night  in  Kenema,  a 
township  in  the  western  part  of 
Transvaal  province. 


Belfast  police  raid  HQ  of 
Ulster  Defence  Association 


BELFAST  (AP).  -  Authorities 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  main 
Protestant  paramilitary  organization 
early  yesterday  following  a  spate  of 
renewed  attacks  by  Protestants  on 
the  homes  of  police  and  of  Roman 
Catholics,  police  reported. 

Youths  hurling  petrol  bombs 
burned  down  the  homes  of  two 
police  officers  late  Saturday  in  the 
most  serious  of  22  overnight  attacks, 
— in  rinding  16  on  policemen ’s  houses' 
and  six  on  Catholic  homes,  police 
said.  No  injuries  were  reported. 

Police  seized  computer  tapes  and 
other  documents  in  the  pre-dawn 
swoop  on  the  deserted  Belfast  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Ulster  Defence  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  police  source  said. 

The  latest  attacks,  apparently  by 


Protestants  mounting  an  increasing¬ 
ly  violent  protest  against  the  Anglo- 
Irish  accord  on  Northern  Ireland, 
brought  to  103  the  number  of  offic¬ 
ers  and  their  families  attacked  in  the 
past  seven  days. 

The  raid  on  the  headquarters  of 
the  Ulster  Defence  Association  - 
which  is  not  outlawed  -  was  the  first 
during  the  unprecedented  wave  of 
.violence  by  Protestants,  against  the 
-85  per  cent  Protestant  police  force 
.andjheir  families. . 

The  overnight  violence  followed  a 
Saturday  lunchtime  bomb  explosion 
-  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  the 
outlawed  and  mainly  Catholic  Irish 
Republican  Army  -  in  a  Belfast  pub. 
Four  people  were  wounded,  two  of 
them  seriously. 


Weinberger  in  Manila  few  talks  with  Aquino 


MANILA  (AFP).  -  U.S.  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  for  a  16-hour 
official  visit,  the  most  senior  Reagan 
Administration  visitor  since  the  ous¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  February 
25- 

Weinberger,  who  arrived  aboard  a 


U.S.  Air  Force  jet  with  a  10-member 
official  entourage,  is  scheduled  to 
meet  with  President  Corazon 
Aquino  today. 

The  talks  are  expected  to  centre 
on  the  future  of  two  strategic  U.S. 
military  bases  and  the  Communist 
insurgency  in  the  Philippines. 


S.  African 
Hercules 


shot  down 


overAngoli 


LISBON  (AP).  -  The  Angolan  De¬ 
fence  Ministry  claimed  yesterday  its 
forces  intercepted  and  shot  down  a 
South  African  cargo  plane  air- 
dropping  supplies  to  rebel  nnits  In  the 
central  province  of  Bie  earlier  in  the 
week,  Angola’s  state-nm  news  agen¬ 
cy  reported. 

Angolan  Air  Force  jet  fighters 
came  upon  three  Sooth  African  Her¬ 
cules  C-130  cargo  planes  some  25km. 
west  of  the  town  of  Calnrfnga  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Bie  on -Thurs¬ 
day,  Angop  reported  in  a  dispatch 
from  the  Angolan  capital  Luanda, 
monitored  in  Urtwo. 

One  of  the  cargo  planes  was  shot 
down,  a  second  was  fab,  and  the  third 

withdrew  toward  Namfina,  or  South- 
West  Africa,  the  Sooth  African- 
administered  territory  more  than 
600km.  to  the  sooth,  Angop  quoted 
the  defence  ministry  as  saying. 

The  ministry  said  the  three  C-130s 
had  been  dropping  crates  of  supplies 


to  guerrillas  of  toe  rebel  movement 
Unita.  Some  of  the  sappHes  had  been 
recovered  by  Angolan  government 
troops  and  search  operations  areeon- 


The  ministry  did  cot  clarify 
whether  the  second  CX-130  hit 
cratoed,  landed  or  escaped. 


Radicals  ready 
rockets  for 


Tokyo  summit 


TOKYO  (AP).  -  Leftist  radicals 
have  developed  and  tested  a  new 
type  of  rocket  and  plan  to  use  it  to 
disrupt  the  Tokyo  summit  of  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  next  month,  a 
Japanese  newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 


There  already  have  been  three 
missile  attacks  in  toe  last  two  weeks' 
on  official  buildings.  All  three  were 
linked  to  the  summit  or  to  plans  for 
the  celebration  on  April  29  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Emperor  Hirohi- 
to’s  reign. 

The  Yomiuri  Shimbun  said  police 
had  recovered  plans  from  the  radical 
Chukaku-ha  (Middle  Core  Faction) 
that  showed  toe  group  had  shot  one 
of  its  new  rockets,  which  it  named 
Icarus,”  off  Japan’s  coast  and  that 
it  had  travelled  for  4  kilometres. 

A  spokesman  for  the  metropolitan 
police  department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  security  for  the  May  4-6 
summit,  said  toe  department  would 
have  no  comment  on.  the  Yomiuri 
report 

The  newspaper  said  police  disco¬ 
vered  a  series  of  memos  written  on 
water-soluble  paper  when  they 
arrested  Toshiaki  Hashimoto,  42.  a 
leading  member  of  the  Chukaku-ha, 
last  month  on  charges  of  attempted 
murder. 

The  memos  indicated  that  the 
Chukaku-ha  had  scouted  out  down¬ 
town  buildings  for  a  suitable  location 
from  which  to  launch  toe  rockets. 

The  paper  did  not  explain  what  an 
learns  rocket  was  made  from,  saying 
simply  that  it  was  a  new  rocket, 
developed  by  toe  Chukaku-ha. 


Jowec/Ur 


Tel  Aviv 


NEW  YORK  re. 


Aviv 


$749 


No  need  to  pay  more. 


...  when  you  can  fly  to  New  York  with  maximum  comfort  in  Tower  Air’s  jumbo  747. 
The  American  airline  has  been  operating  regularly,  for  5  successive  years, 
flights  from  Tel  Aviv  to  New  York  via  Brussels. 

You  can  choose  a  night  flight  to  New  York  landing  in  the  morning, 
or  a  morning  flight  which  arrives  in  the  afternoon. 

Of  course,  there's  no  need  to  mention  the  excellent  service 
of  the  polite  and  experienced  crew. 

The  meals  on  board  Tower  Air  are  kosher  and  tasty, 
with  the  given  option  of  ordering  Glatt  Kosher  or  Vegetarian  meals. 


FOR  YOU  THE  BUSINESSMEN 

The  CAPTAIN  DECK  Business  Qaw  on  the  upper  deck,  *ith  the  luxury  of  1b  wide, 
comfortable  armchair*  and  a  »cry  personal  service,  offers  you  extra  pleasure 
and  will  bring  you  relaxed  and  refreshed  la  your  meetings  in  Me*  York. 

AH  this  ai  an  additional  §  99  on*Y  P"  f  |ighL 

ANO  ANOTHER  BENEFIT  FOR  TOWER  AIR  PASSENGERS... 

Special  lot  prices  on  Mights  within  the  U.S. A. 

For  example:  4  flights  for  s  150  —  Unlimited  nights  for  S  369 


Towec/llr 


*  Subject  to  conditions  and 
Government  approval. 


Ask  your  Travel  Agent  or  come  on  In: 
78  Hayarkon  St,  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-659421 


Four  qualifiers  through  in  ATP  tourney 

Post  Sports  Staff  Seven  singl  es  matches  will  be  pfay- 


Four  players  qualified  yesterday 
at  the  end  of  the  48-man  qualifying 
tournament  for  the  main  Israel  Ten¬ 
nis  Association's  $25,000  Challenger 
ATP  Tournament  at  toe  ITC  Courts 
in  Jerusalem.  Hiey  are  Schultz  of 
Germany,  Sroensky  of  Switzerland. 
De  Muynck  of  Belgium,  ,  and 
Saceanu  of  Germany.  They  now  join 
the  24  accepted  players  and  toe  four 
wild  cards  in  the  tournament  proper, 
that  begins  today  at  2  pjn.  The 
standard  was  so  high  that  not  a  single 
Israeli,  among  several  who  were 
accepted,  managed  to  get  near  to 
qualifying. 


ed  today  and  nine  tomorrow.  The 
doubles  will  start  tomorrow  at  6  p.m . 
The  latest  rankings  of  the  three  top 
reeds  are  Mansdorf  92,  Marin  110  / 
and  Rahnasto  170. 


Last  night  the  players  were  guests 
of  honour  at  a  cocktail  party  given  by 
toe  Diplomat  Hotel,  where  they  are 
staying.  Senior  Deputy  Mayor  Abra¬ 
ham-  KecbSa,  toe  Senior  Deputy 
Mayor  of  Jerusalem;  assured  tbe 
Israelis  present  that  toe  time  would 
soon  come  when  toedtywoold  have 
a  football  stadium  to  match  the  Ten¬ 
nis  Centre. 


ff^imfiiflljedEiig^iAcMiipTain  about  pitches 


PORT  OF  SPAIN.  -  England's 
bnrised  and  battered  cricketers  suf¬ 
fered  yet  another  humiliating  defeat 
here  when  they  were  beaten  by  ten 
wickets  by  the  West  Indies  in  the 
fourth  cricket  Test.  ‘ 


Unable  to  withstand  the  West  In¬ 
dies  pace  attack,  the  tourists  were 
bowled  out  for  150  in  their  second 
innings  -  their  lowest  score  of  toe 
disastrous  series.  Tbe  victory  leaves . 
toe  West  Indies  poised  to  achieve 
their  second  successive  whitewash  of 
Eugland  when  tbe  two  sides  meet  for 
toe  fifth  and  final  Test  in  Antigua 
next  week. 


batsmen’s  inability  to  come  to terms 
with  one  of  toe  best  pace  attacks  Test 
cricket  has  even  seen. 

England  team  manager  Tony 
Brown  criticized  toe  queen's  park 
.  oval  pitch  for  a  lack  of  adequate 
preparation-  “I  am  not  complain- . 
ing/’  he  .said-.  “But- just  look  at 
cracks  in  the  pitch  after  two  days.” 
Half-inch  wide  cracks  today  criss¬ 
crossed  the  day  pitch,  which  was  toe 
greenest  ever  seen  here.  Before  play 
began  this  morning,  groundsmen 
under  foe  supervision  of  toe  umpires 
shaved  one-eigt-of-an-inch  off  the 
turf- 


It  was  the  second  time  in  the  series 
that  England  bad  been  crushed  in¬ 
side  three  days,  and  toe  fet  that  they 
have  topped  20 0  only  once  in  eight 
innings  speaks  volumes  for  their 


England  200 Jod  150.  West  Indies  312  and  39 

tor®:  (AFP.  Reuter) 


Another  Swede 


Binningham  gloom 


LONDON  (AFP).  -  Birmingham 
plunged  another  step  nearer  the  En¬ 
glish  Second  Division  yesterday,, 
when  they  crashed  2-0  at  home  to 
Luton  to  two  goals  from  their  former 
striker,  Mick;  Harford,  who  is  hoping 
to  grab  a  late  call-up  to  England’s 
World  Cup  squad.  He  did  his 
chances  of  doing  so  a  world  of  good 
by  striking  in  toe  49th  and  90th 
minutes  in  front  of  England  manager 
Bobby  Robson. 


COLOGNE  (Reuter).  -  Swedish 
teenager  Jonas  B.  Svensson  won  the 
first  Grand  Prix  title  of  what  looks 
sure  to  be  a  promising  tennis  career 
with  a  6-7,(ll-9),6-2,6-2  victory  over 
compatriot  Stefan  Eriksson  in  Col¬ 
ogne  yesterday. 


SCOREBOARD 


MU.  -  Nets  107,  Raids  S3:  Bails  112.  Hawks 
9h  Sands  111,  Maw  Mb  199:  ffarfcn  107,. 
CBpptn  106:  Job  114,  Trail  Btaen  193c  Bags 
119,  Sans  109. 

NHL.  Canucks  5,  Kings  3:  Blocs  7,  Bbckbawks 
5:  North  Stan  5,  Red  Wing*  3:  Brains  2, 
NonUqws  2:  Cooadkns  4,  Sabres  2:  Capitals  4, 
Rangers  4  OT:  ftftrs  4,  Pcngdns  3  OTb 
Winters  7,  Maple  Lca&  1:  Hartal  7,  Dnfls  I. 
— a— a— — . —  ■ateWC 


FOREIGN  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Quake  kills  five  in  Peruvian  Andes 


CUZCO,  Peru  (Reuter).  -  At  least  five  people  were  killed  and  50  injured 
yesterday  when  an  earthquake  jolted  this  southern  Peruvian  city,  civil 
defence  officials  said. 

They  said  two  of  toe  dead  were  children. 

The  tremor,  which  registered  5.8  on  toe  Richter  scale,  flattened  several 
buildings  in  poor  districts  of  toe  Andean  city,  the  officials  said. 


Sudan  celebrates  coup,  thanks  U.S.  for  aid 


KHARTOUM  (AP).  -  Sudanese  strongman  Abdel-Rahman  Swareddahab 
yesterday  reaffirmed  ins  pledge  to  hand'  over  power  to  civilians  as  Sudan 


In  a  nationally  broadcast  20-minute  speech,  Swareddahab  also  thanked  toe 
U.S.  fox  its  aid  provided  daring  last  year's  African  drought  and  famine  and 
for  American  assistance,  “which  still  flows.” 

Swareddahab’s  remarks  followed  two  weeks  of  bitter  denunciations  of  toe 
U.S.  by  Sudanese  officials  for  toe  American  dashes  with  Libya. 

The  U.S.  has  also  cut  off  some  aid  to  Sudan  because  of  the  country’s  failure 
to  repay  interest  on  time. 


China  hopeful  of  better  ties  with  Soviets 


PEKING  (AFP).  -  Some  progress  can  be  made  in  upcoming  Sino-Soviet 
consultations  in  which  normalization  will  be  the  main  theme,  if  both  sides 
show  “sincerity”,  China's  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Qian  Qichen  said 
yesterday. 

Qian  was  speaking  prior  to  his  departure  for  Moscow  for  toe  eighth  round 
of  Sino-Soviet  consultations,  due  to  end  in  mid-April. 

Late  last  month.  Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyuang  said  “no  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  political  relations  between  the  two  countries  in 
recent  years. 


Nigerian  ex-minister  arrested  on  return  home 


ABIDJAN,  Ivory  Coast  (AP).  -  The  commerce  minister  in  Nigeria’s  ousted 
civilian  government  was  arrested  while  trying  to  return  to  his  West  African 
country.  Nigerian  radio  said  yesterday  morning. 

The  broadcast,  monitored  here,  said  Bello  Maitama  Yusuf  was  caught 
trying  to  sneak  into  Kano.”  He  is  a  native  of  toe  northern  Nigerian  city. 

The  former  minister  was  visiting  Britain  when  the  government  of  president 
Sbehu  Shagari  was  overthrown  in  a  military  coup  on  Dec.  31 , 1983. 


Anti-nuke  protesters  hold  ‘die-in’  in  California 


ANAHEIM,  California  (AP).  -  Three  hundred  people  protesting  a  military 
weapons  show  acted  out  their  deaths  Saturday  in  toe  shadow  of  a  mock 
nuclear  mushroom  cloud  simulated  by  a  15-metre  ball. 

Tbe  Orange  County  Alliance  for  Survival  and  Orange  County  Coalition 
for  Peace  participated  in  what  they  called  a  “die-in”  outside  the  three-day 
Mildex  International  '86  military  defence  exposition  at  the  Anaheim 
Convention  Centre. 

The  group  demonstrated  on  toe  lawn  outside  the  centre,  then  inflated  a 
balloon  resembling,  toe  mushroom  cloud  that  results  in  toe  aftermath  of  an 
atomic  blast. 


THE  HEBREW  UR1VERJITV 
OF  JERUf AIEffl 


INVITATION  The  World  Zionist 

tor  International  Rotations  TTwpiAflc  is  cordially  Invited  to 

tf»  final  session  of  the  conference  on  D*P*n™ 

"The  Struggle  for  the  State  of  terser 
Thursday,  17, 198ft  3^0  to  630  p^n.  In  tha  hail  of  B«h  Hatefutiolti 

The  Ramat  Aviv  Campua  of  TO  Airtv  University 
Chairman:  Genera]  (RosJ  Raphael  VonU 
Speakers: 

Ro9*r Louts,  University  of Tews 
^^Evacuation  from  Palestine" 
wutoosor  Norman  Rosa,  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
-Wetanann.  Zionist  Policy,  and  the  Esttfafiahtnentof  the  Sate" 

_  ...  Or-  P»H,  Yad  TabenWn 

»na  Transfbon  from  Haganah  to  IDF — Israel  Deforce  Forces" 

Tfw  aeasior1  is  held  in  cooperation  with 
Ha  irgun  Ha'artzl  She!  Vatikei  Ha'hagana 


Announcement  to  members  of 

Kupat'Holim  Maccabi, 
Assaf  Branch,  Haifa 


Starting  April  1986,  membership  dues  will  be 
increased  by  15%  (in  some  cases  by  20%). 

The  increase  takes  account  of  differences  in  dues  for  the 
penod  Jazmaiy-March,  1986,  during  which  dues  paid  by 
members  of  the  Assaf  branch  were  lower  than  for  other 
members  of  the  Maccabi  Kupat  Holim. 

Membership  fees  will  not  be  raised  in  May,  June  1986. 

Maccabi  Sick  Fund 
incorporating  the  A*saf  Sick  Fund 
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David  Gwhard 


Suddenly, 

A  New  Burst 
Of  Uncertain 
Frustration 

By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


T  Washington 

HE  explosion  aboard  TWA  Flight  840  over  Athens 
last  week  was  a  classic  act  of  terrorism.  It  took 
place  suddenly,  with  devastating  results,  and  left 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  frustrated,, 
juggling  the  blame  for  evident  security  lapses,  unsure 
who  carried  it  out,  uncertain  what  to  do  about  it.  “The 
shadow  of  terrorism  is  spreading  over  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,"  said  Defense  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini  of  Italy. 

As  authorities  dealt  with  the  TWA  attack,  another 
terrorist  tomb  went  off  Saturday  in  a  West  Berlin  night 
club,  killing  an  American  soldier  and  a  West  German 
woman  and  wounding  155  people.  The  nightclub  is  a 
favorite  of  American  soldiers.  Unconfirmed  claims  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  were  made  by  a  West  German  terrorist 
group  and  an  Arab  group.  In  Washington,  American  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  suspected  there  was  a  Libyan  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  Berlin  attack.  They  said  their  suspicion  was 
based  on  intelligence  reports  that  Libya  had  been  encour¬ 
aging  anti-American  attacks  in  Europe. 

As  the  violence  continued,  the  affected  countries 
sought  ways  to  stop  it.  France  said  Saturday  that  it  had 
expelled  two  Libyans  who  had  contacts  with  suspected 
terrorists.  And  the  new  conservative  French  Govern¬ 
ment  said  it  would  place  terrorism  on  the  agenda  of  next 
month's  summit  meeting  of  industrialized  states;  in  the 
last  year,  terrorists  have  killed  more  than  100  people. 
Even  before  last  week's  bombing,  many  worried  Amer¬ 
icans  were  canceling  Mediterranean  trips.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  called  for  "prudence"  by  travelers. 

The  explosion  was  particularly  exasperating  for 
Washington,  which  had  sent  Navy  jets  into  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  just  the  week  before  in  hopes.  United  States  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  week,  of  encouraging  disaffection  in  the 
Libyan  military  against  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi  and 
thus  .curbing.  Libyan  support  lor  .  terrorism.  Americans 
i/istinctiveiy/looked'fdr  the  Colonel's  hand  in  the  TWA- . 
tombing,  but  found1  no  immediate  proof.  And  there  was 
no  enthusiasm  in  Europe  or  among  friendly.  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  for  another  American  military  confrontation  with 
Libya,  as  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  learned  on 
his  recent  European  trip.  Such  moves  only  bolster  the 
Libyan  leader  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  told  by  offi¬ 
cials  in  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  victims  last  week  were  four  Americans,  includ¬ 
ing  an  eight-month-old  child,  sucked  to  their  deaths  when" 
the  bomb  blew  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  plane  Wednesday. 
Italian  investigators  said  a  woman  identified  as  May  E. 
Mansour  was  a  prime  suspect.  But  no  one  was  sure  of  her 
real  identity  or  intentions. 

A  woman  in  Tripoli,  Lebanon,  said  she  was  the  per¬ 
son  being  sought  and  was  an  anti-Israeli  guerrilla,  but 
denied  that  she  had  placed  the  bomb.  Italian  authorities 
said  she  had  flown  from  Beirut  to  .Cairo  March  25.  Eight 
days  later,  she  flew  from  Cairo  to  Athens  in  Seat  10F  on 
the  TWA  Boeing  727.  They  said  she  planted  the  bomb 
somewhere  around  her  seat  before  disembarking  in 
Athens  and  taking  another  flight  back  to  Beirut.  Airport 


officials  in  Cairo  said  Mrs.  Mansour  and  her  belongings 
had  been  searched  thoroughly. 

The  TWA  plane  continued  to  Rome,  took  on  121  pas¬ 
sengers  and  a  new  crew,  and  headed  back  to  Athens.  The 
explosion  occurred  at  11,000  feet  during  its  descent  over- 
Greece.'  At  the  normal  cruising  altitude,  25,000  feet,  the 
entire  plane  might  have  been  destroyed.  The  Italian 
story  places  primary  blame  on  the  Egyptians  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  bomb  to  be  brought  aboad  and  on  TWA  for  over¬ 
looking  it  during  the  Rome  layover.  The  United  States 
avoided  endorsing  the  Italian  version  while  waiting  for 
results  of  a  full  investigation. 

Tracing  the  Airport  Attackers 

Washington  needed  to  know  who  had  placed  the  . 
bomb  and  whether  any  government  was  behind  it.  "We 
are  not  ruling  out  any  terrorist  group,  organization, 
movement  or  individual,"  the  White  House  said.  Michael 
H.  Armacost,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  said  Colonel  Qaddafi  had  to  be  regarded  as  a  sus¬ 
pect  despite  the  lack  of  evidence.  During  the  Sidra 
maneuvers,  the  Libyan,  leader  called  on  Arabs  to  kill 
Americans  and  destroy  American  targets. 

But  last  week,  he  condemned  the  TWA  bombing  as 
an  impermissible  attack  on  purely  civilian  targets.  A 
group  calling  itself  the  Arab  Revolutionary  Cells  claimed 
responsibility,  but  Israeli  officials  asserted  that  the 


operation  was  executed  jointly  by  the  pro-Syrian  wing  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and  the  Abu  Nidal 
group,  which  has  claimed  responsibility  for  numerous 
acts  of  terrorism.  ^  .  * 

In  Detemberrafter  the  terrorist  a  ttdck^pnthe  Rome; 
and  Vienna  airports.  Western  aiithorities  captured  some 
of  the  gunmen  and  traced  their  passports  to  Libya.  A  per¬ 
suasive  case  was  made  that  the  operation  was  planned  by 
the  Abu  Nfdal  group  working  out  of  Libya.  The  United 
States  launched  an  economic  boycott  of  Libya  and  later 
forced  the  military  showdown  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Armacost  said,  the  TWA  bomb  did  not  appear 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  Sidra  operation,  but  was 
rather  one  of  the  increasingly  frequent  terrorist  actions 
over  the  last  year. 

Robert  B.  Oakley,  the  State  Department's  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  large  for  counterterrorism,  had  predicted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  "the  terrorism  threat  is  likely  to  continue  to 
grow  and  be  with  us  for  at  least  another  decade."  He 
added,  "There  are  too  many  causes,  too  many  diverse 
actors  and  too  many  political,  religious,  social  and  na¬ 
tionalistic  sore  spots  in  the  world,  which  generate  indi¬ 
viduals  ready  to  become  terrorists."  But  Mr.  Oakley  of¬ 
fered  no  dramatic  antidotes.  “We  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  or  panicked  about  it,"  he  said,  “but  rather  keep  our 
cool  and  determination.  This  will  be  a  long  process ;  there 
are  no  magic  solutions  or  remedies.” 


A  Plea  for  Stability,  Not  Price-Setting,  on  the  Oil  Market 


Vice  President  Bush  last 
week,  discussing  his  trip 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 


Untied  Press  International 


JUST  when  many  Americans 
were  happily  contemplating 
the  shriveling  of  inflation  and 
other  payoffs  of  plummeting  oil 
prices.  Vice  President  Bush  came 
along  with  a  different  message.  Em¬ 
barking  on  a  Middle  Eastern  trip  last 
week,  Mr.  Bush  said  he  would  be  tell¬ 
ing  Saudi  Arabia  that  steep  de¬ 
creases  in  prices  were  harming  “our 
own  domestic  interest  and  thus  the 
interest  of  our  national  security." 

“My  plea  will  be  for  stability  of  the 
marketplace,"  said  Mr.  Bush,  an 
adopted  Texan  with  Presidential 
ambitions  and  dose  ties  to  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry.  He  warned  against  letting  oil 
prices  experience  "a  continued  free 
fall  like  a  parachutist  jumping  out 
without  a  parachute." 

The  White  House,  however,  had 
other  priorities.  Larry  M.  Speakes, 
the  spokesman,  said  the  Administra¬ 
tion  believes  oil  prices  should  be  set 
by  market  forces.  “While  we  are 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  falling 
prices  on  oil-producing  sectors  of  the 


U.S.  economy,"  Mr.  Speakes  said, 
“the  net  effect  for  American  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  American  economy 
will  be  positive."  (Where  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  headed)  As  for  Mr. 

Bush's  trip,  Mr.  Speakes  said,  “he  is 
not  going  on  a  price-setting  mis¬ 
sion.”  That’s  right,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent's  own  spokesman  then  said. 

Saudi  Arabia's  decision  to  expand 
its  production  last  fall  is  widely 
blamed  by  oilmen  (and  credited  by 
consumers)  for  enlarging  world  sur¬ 
pluses  and  leading  to  a  two-thirds 
drop  in  prices.  Last  week,  oil  was 
bringing  less  than  $10  a  barrel  on 
some  futures  markets;  the  price  re¬ 
bounded  after  Mr.  Bush's  remarks. 

The  Saudis  “need  to  be  aware  of 
the  dire  straits  the  American  oil  and 
gas  producers  are  in,"  along  with 
their  suppliers  and  bankers,  said 
Energy  Secretary  John  S.  Herring¬ 
ton.  The  distress  was  acute  in  much 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Southwest.  Said  - 
Labor  Secretary  Bill  Brock:  “Texas 
took  a  bath.” 


The  City  Scandal  Takes  a  New  Turn 


THE  municipal  scandal  that  has 
preoccupied  New  York  City 
since  January  widened  signifi¬ 
cantly  last  week,  with  the  indictment 
of  John  J.  McLaughlin,  a  former 
president  of  the  city’s  Health  and 
Hospitals /Corporation.  Nearly  a 
dozen  people  have  been  indicted  or 
implicated  in  the  corruption  investi¬ 
gations,  but  Mr.  McLaughlin,  who 
was  accused  of  taking  a  $150,000 
bribe,  was  the  first  of  them  to  have 
been  appointed  to  his  city  job  by 
Mayor  Koch,  and  his  indictment  was 
the  first  involving  an  agency  other 


than  the  Parking  Violations  Bureau. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  charged  with 
accepting  the  bribe,  in  the  form  of 
discounted  stock,  in  return  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  $1  million  consultant's  con¬ 
tract  for  Nu-Med  Inc.,  a  California 
medical-management  company, 
with  the  hospitals  corporation.  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Morgenthau,  the  Manhattan 
District  Attorney,  who  announced 
the  indictment,  said  he  was  investi¬ 
gating  several  other  contracts  over¬ 
seen  by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  who  in  19 M 
and  1985  headed  the  agency  that  runs 
the  SL8bilIion-a-year  municipal  hos¬ 


pital  system.  Mayor  Koch,  who  con¬ 
trols  10  of  the  15  votes  on  the  hospital 
corporation’s  board,  said  he  was 
"distressed"  by  the  indictment. 

At  his  arraignment,  Mr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  pleaded  not  guilty.  He  is  awaiting 
trial  on  several  unrelated  charges, 
including  one  that  he  stole  more  than 
$250,000  from  a  former  law  client. 

Eight  people,  including  Stanley  M. 
Friedman,  the  Bronx  Democratic 
leader,  were  charged  two  weeks  ago 
with  accepting  or  offering  bribes  in 
exchange  for  contracts  with  the 
Parking  Violations  Bureau. 
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John  J.  McLaughlin,  former  president  of  the  Health  and 
Hospital  Corporation,  outside  courthouse  last  week. 
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An  Uneasy  Period 


Trading 
Taunts  With 
Moscow 


By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 


Moscow 

MIKHAIL  S.  Gorbachev  seemed  ubiquitious 
last  week,  appearing  here  almost  every 
day  on  television  or  in  the  newspapers  with 
a  new  appeal  for  President  Reagan  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  an  end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  Western  diplomats,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  seemed  to  be  operating  on  the  theory  that  the 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense.  There  was  something 
slightly  strained  about  his  efforts,  a  sense  that  he  was 
trying  to  deflect  Soviet  disappointment  that  Moscow's 
arms  control  initiatives,  although  dominating  the 
news  in  recent  months,  have  failed  to  attract  much 
support  abroad  or  move  Washington  toward  an  agree¬ 
ment.  More  than  four  months  after  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  President  Reagan  met  in  Geneva,  relations  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Washington  seemed  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  As  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  la¬ 
mented,  instead  of  sitting  down  in  private  to  negotiate 
the  superpowers  were  continuing  to  lob  proposals 
back  and  forth  in  public.  In  the  latest  exchange,  the 
White  House  rejected  Mr.  Gorbachev's  offer  to  hold  a 
single-issue  summit  meeting  in  Europe  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  discuss  nuclear  testing.  Soviet  officials 
stressed  that  the  idea  of  a  European  meeting  did  not 
preclude  a  visit  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Gorbachev  this 
year,  as  agreed  in  Geneva,  and  on  Friday  there  was 
movement  toward  setting  a  date.  The  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze,  told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador,  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  that  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Washington  would  be  authorized  this 
week  to  work  out  a  meeting  date  between  Mr.  She¬ 
vardnadze  and  Mr.  Shultz,  a  conference  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  in  turn  with  the  date  of  the  Washington 
summit.  Even  Mr.  Shultz's  complaint  provoked  a  tart 
Soviet  response.  “It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  what  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  made  publicly  or  through  diplomatic 
channels,"  Georgi  M.  Kornienko,  a  First  Deputy  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  told  reporters.  Mr.  Gorbachev  seemed 
accurate  when  he  said,  “There  is  now  an  uneasy 
period  in  these  relations." 

Despite  the  problems,  diplomats  predicted  that  a 
Washington  summit  would  take  place  before  the  aid 
of  the  year  because  ultimately  Mr.  Gorbachev  cannot 
afford  to  scuttle  it.  After  talking  with  Mr.  Gorbachev 
for  more  than  two  hours  Friday,  Dante  B.  Fascell,  the 
Florida  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  said  the  Soviet  leader 
.  seemed  committed,  to  visiting  Washington  in  1986., 

.  The  diplomats  said  that  Mr.  Reagan,  convinced 


AsmcUmx!  Pros 

MlkhaU  S.  Gorbachev  in  a  Moscow  TV  studio. 


that  he  has  produced  a  more  favorable  Soviet- Amer¬ 
ican  balance  of  power,  enjoying  enormous  popularity 
at  home,  secure  in  his  job,  can  afford  to  let  relations 
stagnate  for  a  while.  Eventually,  the  diplomats  said,. 
Congressional  elections  —  and  particularly  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  Republicans  might  lose  control  of  the 
Senate  —  may  impel  Mr.  Reagan  to  strike  a  deal  on 
arms  control.  In  addition,  American  diplomats  said. 
Mr.  Reagan's  actions  may  be  affected  by  a  desire  to 
make  some  lasting  improvement  in  relations  before 
his  term  expires.  Mr. Gorbachev  is  faced  with  a  more 
complex  equation,  according  to  the  diplomats.  There 
have  been  hints  that  his  failure  to  persuade  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  to  drop  the  development  of  a  space-based  missile 
defense,  disappointed  the  Soviet  military  and  some  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  colleagues  in  the  Kremlin.  Ques¬ 
tions  have  also  been  raised  m  the  Soviet  Union  about 
Moscow's  unilateral  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  nationally  televised  speech  March 
29,  in  which  he  offered  to  meet  Mr.  Reagan  in  Europe, 
struck  many  diplomats  as  an  effort  to  reassure  the  na¬ 
tion  that  he  had  nek  handed  Washington  an  advantage 
in  weapons  development.  Mr.  Gorbachev  said  last 
week  that  Moscow  would  resume  underground  explo¬ 
sions  after  the  United  States  conducts  another  test. 
American  officials  said  the  next  test  in  Nevada  could 
be  as  soon  as  April  8. 

These  considerations  seem  to  weigh  against  an¬ 
other  session  with  Mr.  Reagan  that 'does  not  produce 
substantive  progress  on  arms  control.  Moscow  has  re¬ 
peatedly  underscored  the  need  for  such  results.  But 
other  pressures  would  seem  to  make  it  imperative  for 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  keep  relations  with  Washington 
stable,  even  if  there  is  only  slight  progress  on  arms 
control. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  needs  a  period  of  reduced  tension 
and  flat  defense  spending  to  have  any  hope  of  carrying 
out  the  ambitious  economic  modernization  program 
endorsed  by  the  Communist  Party  Congress  last 
month,  according  to  Soviet  officials.  Tumbling  oil 
prices  have  undercut  Moscow’s  revenue  from  petro¬ 
leum  exports,  the  main  source  of  hard  currency  used 
to  buy  Western  grain  and  technology.  Several  diplo¬ 
mats  said  Moscow  had  refrained  from  setting  a  date 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev's  Washington  visit  to  keep  the  in¬ 
ternational  spotlight  focused  on  the  White  House  re¬ 
fusal  to  join  in  the  testing  moratorium.  As  the  raorta- 
rorium  comes  to  an  end,  they  expect  discussions 
about  the  Washington  summit  to  get  serious. 
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While  House  Says 
Insurgents 
Need  Stingers 


The  Stinger  is  a  shoulder-fired 
guided  missile  system  about  5  feet 
long  and  weighing  34.5  pounds  that 
uses  an  infrared  system  to  home  in 
on  low-flying  planes  and  helicopters. 
One  man  can  operate  the  $75,000 
weapon,  sighting  the  target  and  fir¬ 
ing  the  high-explosive  missile 
through  a  disposable  launch  tube. 
Stingers  are  among  the  weapons  in¬ 
cluded  in  military  and  other  aid  the 
Reagan  Administration  wants  to 
supply  the  anti-Government  rebels 
in  Nicaragua  for  use  against  Soviet- 
made  MI-24  helicopter  gunships  of 
the  Sandmista  air  force. 

Last  week,  Stingers  became  the 
center  of  another  dispute  between 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill — a 
debate  over  how  much  military  mis¬ 
chief  the  Administration  .  should 
sponsor  without  a  Congressional 
vote.  The  Reagan  Administration 
plans  to  supply  hundreds  of  Stingers 
to  rebels  in  Angola  led  by  Jonas 
Savimbi,  who  has  been  fighting  for  10 
years  to  overthrow  the  avowedly 
Marxist  Government  in  Luanda,  and 
to  the  insurgents  who  have  been 
flghting  since  1979  against  a  pro- 
Soviet  Government  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  Russian  troops  supporting  it. 

The  Congressional  opposition  to 
supplying  the  rebel  groups  was  led 
by  Representative  Lee  Hamilton,- the 
Indiana  Democrat  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  called  for  an  end  to  the  so- 
called  covert  aid  programs  under 
which  Washington  supports  the  rebel 
groups,  saying,  “I  don’t  think  it  is 
wise  to  proceed  on  these  highly  con¬ 
troversial  foreign  policy  decisions 
without  the  support  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.”  "This  is  not  a  covert  action 
in  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the 
term/’  he  said  of  the  hostilities  in 
Angola;  “this  is  a  war.” 

The  President  may  initiate  covert 
programs  without  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval,  but  he  is  required  to  notify 
the  intelligence  committees  of  both 
houses.  At  week’s  end,  Mr.  Hamilton 
said  that  if  the  Administration  did 
not  rescind  its  decision  he  would 
press  for  legislation  to  end  or  restrict 


Marcos  Attacks 
From  Honolulu 


At  first,  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  con- 
.  tended  last  week  that  he  was  still 
President  of  the  Philippines,  attack¬ 
ing  his  successor,  Corazon  C.  Aqui¬ 
no,  as  a  dictator.  But  on  Saturday  he 
called  a  Manila  radio  station  to  say 
that  Filipinos,  especially  the  Army, 
should  support  Mrs.  Aquino.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  woman  who  supplanted 
him  with  an  odd  mixture  of  respect 
and  familiarity,  as  "Madame  Cory 
Aquino,”  using  her  nickname.  Men¬ 
tioning  that  his  wife,  Imelda,  was 
weeping  as  he  spoke,  he  said  among 
other  things:  "Let’s  be  happy,"  “I 
have  no  intention  of  starting  a  civil 
war"  and  "I  am  irrelevant," 

Earlier  he  branded  as  lies  reports 
on  his  wealth,  adding,  "l  intend  to  do 
legal  battle  with  all  the  strength  and 
resources  at  my  command  in  order 
for  truth  and  justice  to  prevail." 

Mr.  Marcos  will  not  get  asylum 
from  Spain,  that  nation's  Foreign 
Minister,  Francisco  Fern&ndez- 
Ordohez,  said,  despite  requests  from 
Washington  that  it  be  granted.  He 
added  that  even  if  Mrs.  Aquino  had 
asked  Spain  to  take  Mr.  Marcos,  the 
answer  would  have  been  no.  Mr. 
Marcos,  who  has  been  living  in  a  $1.5 
million  beachfront  home  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  wants  to  live  in  Spain,  Mexico 
or  Panama  rather  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  might  face  lawsuits 
involving  his  property.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  trying  to  find  a 
country  to  accept  him. 

Back  in  Manila,  the  Aquino  Gov¬ 
ernment  dealt  with  several  sensitive 
issues.  It  decided  last  week  to  ap¬ 
point  a  special  emissary  to  meet 
with  Communist  rebels  of  the  out¬ 
lawed  National  Democratic  Front 
Responding  to  demands  for  reform 
of  the  military,  the  Government  also 


coven  aid  or  to  -require  -Congress-  -gS??  20  geDerals  and  19  «lonels 
sional  approval  for  such  programs.  ^  " 


Sudan’s  Military 
Keeps  a  Promise 


It  may  have  been  out  of  practice, 
but  the  Sudan  has  not  forgotten  how 
to  hold  an  election.  In  fact,  the  coun¬ 
try's  first  contested  election  since 
1968  saw  about  30  parties  field  candi¬ 
dates  last  week  for  301  seats  in  a  new 
National  Assembly  that  will  choose  a 
government  and  write  a  constitution. 

The  balloting,  which  started  Tues¬ 
day,  will  take  12  days,  and  counting 
the  vote  at  least  an  additional  three. 
There  were  predictions  that  most  of 
the  seats  would  be  split  by  the  two 
major  political  groups:  the  Umma 
Party,  which  favors  a  nonaligned 
foreign  policy,  and  the  Unionist 
Party,  which  is  traditionally  pro- 
Egyptian  and  has  called  for  unity 
among  Arab  nations.  A  possible 
"spoiler"  is  the  National  Islamic 
Front,  made  up  of  Moslem  funda¬ 
mentalists  who  want  to  build  on  the 
strict  Islamic  law  that  had  been  en¬ 
forced  by  the  one-party  regime  of 
President  Gaafar  al-Nimeiry.  "Only 
over  our  dead  martyrs’  shoulders 
will  liquor,  gambling  or  loose  women 
ever  return  to  Sudan,"  said  one  of 
the  Islamic  Front's  candidates. 

Many  hope  a  new  Government  will 
be  able  to  address  the  Sudan’s  huge 
problems,  including  an  intensifying 
civil  war  in  the  south,  where  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  voters  are 
registered,  the  threat  of  famine  and 
the  presence  of  lens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  neighboring  countries 


'  ^who  Fiad  “Been  kept  past  retirement 
age  by  Mr.  Marcos.' The  Supreme 
Court  moved  toward  reopening  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  assassination  of  Mrs. 
Aquino’s  husband,  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.  His  accused  murderers 
were  tried  and  acquitted  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

A  political  associate  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Slavador  H.  Laurel  called  Fri¬ 
day  for  the  resignation  of  Finance 
Minister  Jaime  Ongpin,  a  key 
Aquino  adviser,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  that  he  headed  a  company  se¬ 
cretly  controlled  by  a  Marcos  rela¬ 
tive.  The  demand  illustrated  the 
political  infighting  beginning  to  stir 
in  the  Aquino  Government  and  the 
difficulty  the  Government  is  having 
making  a  clean  break  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  establishment  controlled  by 
Mr.  Marcos  for  20  years. 

Meanwhile,  a  12-day  strike  by 
workers  at  United  States  bases 
ended  In  a  settlement  giving  them 
more  pay  and  benefits. 


U.S.  Pledges  to 
Help  Haiti  More 


Although  the  departure  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  was 
cause  for  national  rejoicing,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
in  Haiti  these  days  that  the  party  is 
over.  Two  months  after  Mr.  Duvaiier 
fled  to  France,  the  country  he  left  is 
struggling  economically;  the  ruling 
council  that  replaced  him,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  military,  is  losing  popu¬ 
larity,  and  small  leftist  groups  are 
worrying  some  diplomats. 

Washington’s  concern  was  evident 
last  week.  At  the  end  of  a  two-day 
visit,  Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  said  the  United  States  would 
increase  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  help  the  struggling 
Caribbean  nation  recover  some  of 
the  riches  the  Haitians  say  the  Duva¬ 
lier  Government  stole.  New  emer¬ 
gency  food  shipments  of  $10  million 
will  bring  American  aid  to  about  $60 
million  this  year,  and  Mr.  Abrams 
said  some  military  aid  would  be 
forthcoming.  More  will  depend  on 
Congress. 

Haitian  officials  say  both  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  police  forces  will  soon 
begin  a  recruiting  program  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  Tontons  Macoute, 
Mr.  Duvalier’s  personal  militia. 
Since  the  much-feared  force  was  dis¬ 
banded,  Haiti  has  been  left  with  se¬ 
curity  forces  of  about  7.800  men, 
mostof  them  poorly  trained. 

As  for  recovering  any  of  the  Duva¬ 
lier  fortune,  Mr.  Abrams  said  the 
United  States  would  help  “every  way 
we  can."  But  in  contrast  to  the  case 
of  the  Philippines,  which  is  tracking 
the  fortune  of  former  President  Fer¬ 
dinand  Marcos,  Washington  lacks 
documents  to  give  to  Haiti  showing 
what  its  former  leader's  assets  are, 
so  recovery  will  probably  be  harder. 
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Dr.  aJ-Gazouly  Dafallah,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Sudan,  casting  his 
vote  In  Khartoum  last  week. 
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who  strain  the  nation's  limited  re¬ 
sources. 

Relations  with  the  United  States, 
the  Sudan’s  chief  benefactor,  have 
been  sticky  since  the  military  rulers 
who  overthrew  Mr.  Nimeiry  last 
April  re-established  .ties  with  Libya. 
But  whichever  party  wins,  the  mili¬ 
tary  will  at  least  have  made  good  on 
its  promise  to  hold  elections  within  a 
year. 


Undoing  the  Socialist  Plan 


French  nuclear  forces 

Warheads  carried  by  French  nuclear  forces 


Strategic  forces 
Sea-based 
Land-based 

Total 

’  1983 

SO 

‘52 

132.  _ 

Mid-1 990‘s 
■;-V.  592v.  "• 

•  \100V-r 
.  .  .682  V-i: 

Tactical  forces 

" 

•  ■  •_  ‘  '■  •  ‘  "\  V 

Sea-based 

.  .  36  - 

S3  ;V;.j 

Land-based 

117  V 

■.  .18SVS 

Total 

v  153 

*:/238|?r; 

Total  all  warheads 

285  ' 

-■■■  §30-v'V.- 

•  Assumes  deployment  ol  1 0O  new  mobile  missiles,  as 
planned,  andjihasing  out  of  fixed  land-based  missiles. 

-  ••AssumesPluton  short-range  missile  can  Are.  only  once. 
Source:  “France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Issue."  by  Robbin  F.  Laird. 


Gamma-Liaison /Bernard  Charton 

French  nuclear  attack  unit  with  a  Pluton  missile  during  maneuvers  near  the  city  of  Troyes. 


Chirac  Is  Pledged  to  Stick 
With  NATO  and  Bonn 


By  PAUL  LEWIS 


Paris 

THE  conservative  Government  that  came 
to  power  in  'France  Jast  month  plans  to 
break  with  Socialism  in  virtually  every 
field  except  national  defense,  an  area 
where  left  and  right  have  often  been  bitter  oppo¬ 
nents. 


Indeed,  the  neo-Gaullist  Prime  Minister, 
Jacques  Chirac,  is  pledged  to  undo  much  of  what 
the  Socialist  Government  did  in  its  five  years  in 
power.  Last  week  he  disclosed  that  he  plans  next 
month  to  accompany  the  Socialist  President, 
Francois  Mitterrand,  to  the  Tokyo  summit  of 
seven  leading  industrial  democracies.  Mr. 
Chirac’s  intention  is  to  challenge  Mr.  Mitter¬ 
rand’s  contention  that  the  French  constitution 
gives  the  President  ultimate  control  over  foreign 
policy. 


Mr.  Chirac  is  also  more  positive  toward  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  plans  for  a  space-based  anti-mis¬ 
sile  shield  than  are  the  Socialists. 


These  important  differences  notwithstanding, 
Mr.  Chirac  is  still  pledged  to  continue  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  French  military  thinking  that  President 
Mitterrand  encouraged  over  the  last  five  years 
as  he  adroitly  began  to  retie  France's  defenses  to 
those  of  West 'Germany  and  NATO. 

-  Mr.  Chirac  thought  differently  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  10  years  ago,  when  he  blocked  President  Va- 
I6ry  discard  d’Estaing’s  attempt  to  reverse 
France’s  traditional  Gaullist  policy  of  military 
independence  whether  the  Allies  liked  it  or  not. 

But  today  military  Isolationism  is  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  defense  cooperation  back  in  favor. 

Just  20  years  after  de  Gaulle  withdrew  French 
forces  from  NATO’s  command,  all  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties  except  the  Communists  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  General’s  vision  of  a  "Fortress 
France"  whose  might  is  reserved  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  defense  of  the  homeland  "sanctuary.” 

That  is,  the  French  would  defend  only  their 
own  backyard,  letting  others,  West  Germany  in¬ 
cluded,  fend  for  themselves. 

And  last  month,  in  the  midst  of  the  electoral 
campaign,  President  Mitterrand  signed  a  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  pact  with  West  Germany  that 


provides  for  France’s  new  Rapid  De¬ 
ployment  Force  to  come  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Repuplic’s  aid  against  an  agres- 
sor,  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  fight.  That  is  a  major  step  away 
from  Gaullist  independence.  The  only 
criticism  came  from  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  who  accused  Mr.  Mitterrand  of 
"nuclear  marriage  with:  revanchist 
Germany.” 

The  Trip  .Wire  Force 

But  Paris  remains  somewhat  aloof. 
France  is  still  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  though  no  French 
political  leader  favors  putting; 
French  forces  back  under  NATO’s  in¬ 
tegrated  military  command.  While 
American,  British  and  Canadian 
forces  in  Germany  are  deployed  near 
its  eastern  border,  France  still  keeps 
its  First  Army  Corps  dose  to  the 
frontier  at  Baden  Baden  to  serve  as  a 
"trip  wire”for  an  aggressor  ap¬ 
proaching  the  French  sanctuary. 

Reserving  French  forces  for  home 
defense  has  had  advantages.  It  has 
allowed  sucessive  Governments  to 
preserve  a  unique  political  consensus 
in  the  country  in  favor  of  expensive 
nuclear  weapon  programs,  sparing 
France  the  consequences  of  a  power¬ 
ful  peace  movement  like  those  in 
-  Germany  and  Britain. 

Strategically,  France’s  doctrine  of 
nuclear  retaliation  complicates  Mos¬ 
cow's  calculations.  The  Russians  know  they  will 
always  win  a  nuclear  fight  with  France,  but  the 
damage  they  would  suffer  in  the  conflict  could  in¬ 
sure  that  the  United  States  wins  the  war/  “We 
will  tear  an  arm  off  the  Russian  bear,”  General 
de  Gaulle  once  said,  and  it  sounded  like  a  good 
sfragegy  when  he  said  it. . 

But,  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  own 
forces  and  the  development  of  anti-missile  de¬ 
fenses  make  it  less  certain  that  France  could 
maim  the  bear.,  “Why  should  France  commit  sui¬ 
cide  if  it  can  only  deliver  a  slap  in  face,  not  a  fetal 
blow  to  the  Soviets?”  asks  the  American  scholar 
Robbin  F.  Laird  in  a  new  study  of  French  defense 
ppifey.  _  ... ..  .  .  7_, 

There  are  other  factors  involved  in  the  policy 
change.  The  spiraling  cost,  of  modern  weaponry 
also  forces  France  to  collaborate  with  its  Euro¬ 
pean  neighbors  in  developing  new  systems,  oblig¬ 
ing  service  chiefs  to  coordinate  needs  and  tac¬ 
tics. 

But  the  main  pressure  for  dismantling  For¬ 
tress  France  stems  directly  from  General  de 
Gaulle’s  other  legacy —  France’s  postwar  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  political  alliance  with  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  NATO’s  "front  line”  state. 

As  Paris  seeks  closer  ties  with  Bonn,  it  comes 
under  mounting  pressure  to  strengthen  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  Germany’s  defense. 

A  major  problem  is  finding  the  cash  for  a  new 
strategy  based  on  stronger  conventional  and  nu¬ 
clear  defenses.  To  improve  deterrence  credibil¬ 
ity,  France  is  expanding  its  nuclear  forces,  in¬ 
creasing  its  285  warheads  to  more  than  900  by  the 
mid  1990’s. 


Rebellions,  Famine  and  a  Collapsed  Cotton  Market 


In  Chad,  the  Peasants  Work  and  Wait 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


Doba.  Chad 

IKS  cars  kicked  up  dust  along  the  dirt  track 
that  pushes  through  this  small  town, 
groups  of  Women  pulled  bright  printed 
cotton  shawls  across  their  faces  and 
glanced  9uriously.  The  procession  was  headed  to¬ 
ward  an  acre  of  open  ground  on  which  44  small 
’  booths  had  been  erected.  At  one,  samples  of  cot¬ 
ton  plants  were  displayed.  At  another,  cans  of  in¬ 
secticide  were  stacked,  with  photographs  of 
vegetables  free  from  insect  damage.  Two  small 
water  pumps  were  laid  out  at  a  third  booth,  along 
with  simple  steel  plows  and  rakes. 

The  scene  last  month  marked  the  opening  of 
Chad’s  first  agricultural  fair,  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment  for  a  country  racked  by  war  and  rebel¬ 
lion  for  more  than  two  decades  and  identified  by 
the  World  Bank  as  the  world’s  poorest.  Lately, 
Chad’s  Government  has  been  preoccupied  with 
the  military  threat  posed  by  the  Libyan  occupa¬ 
tion  of  its  territory  above  the  16th  parallel,  which 
cuts  across  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Last 
year,  Chad  endured  one  of  the  worst  droughts  and 
famines  in  its  recent  history.  And  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  an  assortment  of  guerilla  groups,  or 
“codos"  (short  for  commando)  some  little  more 
than  the  private  armies  of  individual  war  lords, 
has  roamed  the  south,  disrupting  planting. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  a  Jong  time,  the  central 
Government  in  Ndjamena  exercises  control  over 
the  area  around  Doba.  a  gentle  basin  north  of  the 
Central  African  Republic  border  that  forms  the 
country’s  principal  agricultural  region.  In  the 
last  several  months.  President  Hissen  Habre  has 
persuaded  the  last  of  the  main  guerrilla  bands  to 
join  the  Government,  giving  some  codo  leaders 
administrative  positions  and  absorbing  many 
guerrillas  into  the  army. 

"More  than  8,000  people  came  out  of  the  bush,” 
said  Paul  Ngardoumri,  the  prefect  of  this  prov¬ 
ince,  Logone  Oriental.  So  accommodating  has 
been  the  Government,  he  went  on,  that  even  his 
deputy  is  a  former  codo.  The  reconciliation  has 
helped  turn  the  chaos  nf  past  years  into  tranquili¬ 
ty,  and  that  has  a  been  a  blessing  for  agriculture. 
"Things  have  slowly  been  gelling  better  since 
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Farmers  lending  their  crops  on  Waddi  Rambo, 
an  oasis  near  Mao,  Chad. 


1984."  said  a  Catholic  missionary  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  fair.  "The  peasants  work  and  wait." 

This  year,  according  to  Western  experts,  Chad 
has  own  experienced  a  slight  increase  in  its 
grain  harvest.  "The  rains  weren’t  that  super."  a 
Western  aid  official  said,  "but  they  were  will- 
timed  and  well-direr  led."  Nonetheless,  the  lack 
of  roads  has  prevented  the  distribution  of  surplus 


grain,  resulting  in  continued  pockets  of  famii 
And  even  as  Mr.  Habr&  has  been  reassuring  C 
populace,  agriculture  here  has  been  thrown  ir 
drop  in  world  cotton  prices. 

Since  independence  in  I960,  cot  ton*  has  be 
Chad's  principal  export,  although  drought  a 
war  have  regularly  cut  production.  Now,  as  cal 
apparently  settles  over  the  south  and  the  pit 
pects  of  an  expanded  cotton  crop  gain,  fallii 
prices  make  it  unlikely  that  there  will  be  aj 
growth  in  foreign  earnings. 

"The  cotton  market  has  collapsed,"  said 
Western  diplomat  in  Ndjamena.  "In  1983,  tJ 
.  best  year ,  they  made  a  pot  of  money  off  of  cotta 
Now,  it  costs  more  to  grow  it  and  to  get  it  to  ma 
ket  than  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Obviou 
ly,  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  a  very  hard  lot 
at  diversification.  When  you  have  a  crop  that 
declining  on  the  world  market  rapidly,  you’d  b« 
terstart  looking  around  for  other  possibilities.” 

The  fall  of  cotton  prices  means  that  Chad  wi 
nave  to  rely  even  more  on  France  and  the  Unite 
States  for  assistance.  Government  expenditure 

*iar  “7.  eStimated  a‘  at»u‘  *37  million,  i 
least  $10  million  more  Lhan  it  can  realistically  e: 
pect  in  revenues.  J 
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David  Levy:  The  Real  Power  in  the  Herat  Party 


An  Israeli  Populist  Roams  the  Corridors  of  Power 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


F  Jerusalem 

OR  many  years  David  Levy,  Is¬ 
rael’s  48-year-old  Minislerof  Hous¬ 
ing,  has  been  largely  unknown  to 
„  foreign  observers.  He  speaks  only 
Hebrew  and  French,  so  Americans  in 
particular  have  not  had  much  contact  with 
him. 

In  Israel,  Mr.  Levy,  the  father  of  12  chil¬ 
dren.  had  devoted  followers,  but  was  often 
the  butt  of  vicious  political  jokes.  Lately, 
however ,  his  opponents  have  not  found  him 
funny. 

As  he  demonstrated  at  last  month's  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Herut  Party  —  the  core  of 
the  Likud  right-of-center  coalition  —  Mr. 
Levy  probably  controls  the  biggest  bloc  of 
right-wing  voters,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  chagrin  of  Herut’s  ostensible  leader. 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

Herut  insiders  estimate  that  Mr.  Levy 
has  the  allegiance  of  45  to  50  percent  of  the 
party's  branch  delegates,  that  his  Cabinet 
colleague  Ariel  Sharon  has  10  to  15  percent, 
and  that  Mr.  Shamir  has  the  remainder. 

(i  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Shamir  and  the  Herut 
"old  guard"  have  resisted  giving  Mr.  Levy 
what  he  sees  as  his  due:  the  leadership  or 
recognition  as  party's  the  heir  apparent. 
"Shamir  does  not  want  to  recognize  Levy's 
power  because  he  does  not  want  to  pass  the 
party  to  him,"  said  Daniel  J.  Elazar,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Jerusalem  Center  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs. 

David  Levy's  strength  has  always  been 
an  ability  to  start  small  and  work  patient¬ 
ly.  job  by  job,  political  office  by  political  of¬ 
fice,  toward  his  goal  of  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  Bom  in  RabaL,  Morocco,  he  im¬ 
migrated  to  Israel  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  20.  His  family  was  given  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Beil  Shean,  a  poor  northern  devel¬ 
opment  town,  and  Beit  Shean  and  towns 
like  it  have  been  his  political  base  ever 
since. 

Lesson  from  a  Riot 

His  wife  worked  as  a  cleaning  woman, 
while  he,  lacking  advanced  education, 
sought  jobs  in  construction.  During  one 
particulary  harsh  stretch  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Levy  led  rioters  at  the  local  em¬ 
ployment  office  in  a  demand  for  work.  He 
was  sentenced  to  12  days  in  prison,  which 
he  served  in  the  Beit  Shean  police  station. 

“Those  were  terrible  days,"  Mr.  Levy 
recalled  in  a  biography  by  Arye  Avneri.  “1 
would  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror,  and 
tears  would  stream  down  my  face.  I  real¬ 


ized  I  had  (o  do  something  to  change  my 
situation,  and  that  turning  over  desks  in 
the  employment  office  was  no  way  to  go 
about  it.  1  had  to  find  a  road  that  would 
lead  to  the  corridors  of  power.  I  had  to 
learn  the  rules  of  the  game  and  play  it  by 
the  rules." 

Mr.  Levy  quickly  showed  a  knack  for  the 
game  and  its  rules.  He  organized  workers 
during  local  strikes  and  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  national  political  parties.  In 
1965  he  ran  on  the  Herut  ticket  and  won  a 
seat  in  the  local  Beil  Shean  Council.  He 
began  organizing  Herut  supporters  in 
other  northern  development  towns  and  in 
the  Labor  Party-dominated  Histadrut 
union,  where  he  is  credited  with  opening  a 
Herut  bridgehead. 

Differing  Over  Lebanon 

He  offered  a  development-town  variety 
of  populism  that  was  attractive  to  deprived 
Sephardic  immigrants  from  North  Africa 
and  other  Arab  countries.  His  organizing 
skills  among  Sephardim  caught  the  eye  of 
the  Herut  leader,  Menachem  Begin,  who 
brought  him  into  Parliament,  the  Knesset. 

In  1977,  when  Mr.  Begin  wrested  the 
Prime  Minister's  office  from  Labor,  Mr. 
Levy  was  made  Minister  in  charge  of  ab- 
sorping  immigrants  and  later  Housing 
Minister.  Although  he  received  insufficient 
credit  for  doing  so.  according  to  Mr.  Ela¬ 
zar.  Mr.  Levy  has  supervised  a  transfor¬ 
mation  and  expansion  of  Government 
housing  programs  that  eased  a  serious 
shortage. 

In  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Levy  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  retaining  Lhe  West  Bank  while 
granting  full  autonomy  to  the  Palestinians 
there.  During  Israel's  occupation  of  Leba¬ 
non,  however,  he  broke  ranks  with  other 
hard-line  Herut  ministers  and  voted  with 
Labor  for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Levy  has  used  his  national  position 
to  build  his  own  coalition  in  the  party, 
preparing  for  the  day  when  Mr.  Begin 
would  retire.  Said  Nissim  Abouloff,  a  law¬ 
yer  and  Levy  confidant:  “He  visited  the 
branches  regularly  and  built  up  his  sup¬ 
porters  through  all  of  the  democratic  party 
means,  helping  people  with  problems  and 
jobs." 

Mr.  Levy'  insists  that  he  is  not  an  ethnic 
politician.  “I  think  I  have  the  ability  to 
unify  the  country,"  he  declares. 

Mr.  Elazar  says  Mr.  Levy's  initial  rise 
was  on  a  personal  basis;  then  as  he  hit  the 
national  stage  “he  rode  the  ethnic  wave" 
as  a  representative  of  the  Sephardim. 

Finally,  he  used  his  power  base  to  build  a 
Herut  coalition  that  now  includes  both  Sep- 
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Davfd  Levy  (right) ,  Israel's  Minister  of  Housing,  and  Yitzhak  Shamir,  the  Foreign  Minister,  at  the  Herat  Party  convention  last  month. 


handi  and  some  Ashkenzi  or  European 
Jews. 

Sephardim,  who  have  tended  to  be  more 
economically  and  educationally  deprived, 
make  up  roughly  48  percent  of  the  Jewish 
electorate.  However,  says  Hanoch  Smith,  a 
pollster,  among  18-year-olds,  they  outnum¬ 
ber  the  often  more  well-to-do  Ashkenzi 


voters,  62  percent  to  38  percent. 

Mr.  Levy’s  main  weakness  is  that  al¬ 
though  he  has  a  wide  following  in  Herat,  It 
is  not  clear  whether  he  can  put  together  a 
national  coalition.  With  his  flowery,  some¬ 
times  bombastic  style,  he  still  seems  to 
know  how  to  address  only  one  audience. 

“Levy  is  often  his  own  worst  enemy," 


Mr.  Elazar  said.  “His  style  sometimes 
makes  him  look  like  a  vulgar  populist.  and 
this  has  obscured  some  of  his  real  accom¬ 
plishments." 

If  David  Levy  can  round  out  his  appeal, 
Israeli  analysts  say,  his  solid  base  and  or¬ 
ganizational  skills  will  make  him  a  serious 
force  in  Israel  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


!"•  Congressmen  Take  Another  Look  at  Contra  Aid 


Poland’s  ‘ Normalization ’ 


Associated  Press 

Representatives  G.  V.  Montgomery  (left)  and  Sander  M.  Levin  In  Managua  last  month. 


Traveling  to  Nicaragua 
Yields  No  Easy  Answers 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Washington 

Representative  Sander  m.  Levin 
held  up  La  Prensa,  the  main  opposition 
newspaper  in  Nicaragua.  The  editors 
had  marked  stories  subjected  to  censor¬ 
ship  by  Jhe  Sandinista  Government.  Almost 
every  front-page  article  was  checked. 

The  Michigan  Congressman  was  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Democrats  who  visited  Nicaragua  during 
the  Congressional  recess  that  ends  this  week.  The 
newspaper,  he  said,  had  crystallized  their  im¬ 
pressions.  “The  evidence  is  clear,”  be  added. 
“The  Sandinistas  have  accelerated  their  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  closed  society." 

The  visitors’  reactions  are  important  because 
this  week  the  House  will  again  take  up  President 
Reagan’s  request  to  send  $100  million  to  the  anti- 
Sandinista  guerrillas.  The  House  rejected  his  re¬ 
quest  by  only  12  votes  last  month.  The  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  it,  53  to  47.  Mr-  Levin  voted  against  the 
proposal  and  says  he  will  do  so  again,  but  his 
growing  disillusionment  with  the  SancUnistas  is 
widely  shared.  As  a  result,  the  House  is  expected 
to  pas*  a  compromise,  giving  the  President  the 
money,  albeit  with  strings  attached.  “What  1 
learned  tipped  the  ante,”  Mr.  Levin  said.  “What  I 
found  is  that  the  situation  is  more  complicated 
than  I  thought,  more  intractable  than  I  thought.  I 
found  virtually  nobody  in  the  middle  there.” 

With  Central  America  high  on  their  agenda, 
lawmakers  have  been  heading  southward  lor  a 
closer  look.  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  led  a 
delegation  on  a  two- week  trip  with  a  stop  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  which  hopes  to  find  a  regional  settlement. 
Representative  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
also  visited  Nicaragua  last  week.  Mr.  Levin  and 
three  Democratic  colleagues  squeezed  their  trip 
into  a  long  weekend.  Mr.  Levin  and  Kenneth  J. 


Gray  of  Illinois  had  voted  against  the  President. 
G.V.  Montgomery  of  Mississippi  and  George 
Darden  of  Georgia  support  him.  All  four  came 
back  expressing  dismay  with  the  Sandinistas  and 
confusion  about  how  to  deal  with  them. 

After  meeting  with  Nicaraguan  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  leaders,  Mr.  Levin  said  he  could  sense  “tre¬ 
mendous  tension"  affecting  the  church,  which 
owns  a  radio  station  and  a  newspaper  that  have 
been  shuttered.  Political  parties  are  allowed,  he 
added,  but  opposition  leaders  say  they  may  not 
hand  out  literature  or  hold  outdoor  meetings.  Re¬ 
cently,  some  have  been  arrested. 

“I  wanted  to  learn  whether  a  Mandst-Leninist 
type  of  government  had  been  put  into  place,”  Mr. 
Montgomery  said.  “And  on  this  point  we  all 
agreed:  There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  there  is 
no  freedom  of  religion,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
free  elections.  It’s  already  another  Cuba.  Now 
the  question  is- what  we  do  about  it.” 

Managua  seemed  "rather  spooky,”  he  added, 
with  large  areas  destroyed  in  the  1972  earthquake 
still  unrestored.  Posters  proclaiming  the  Sandin¬ 
ista  revolution,  and  troops  enforcing  it,  were 
everywhere.  And  yet  visitors  met  openly  with 
blunt-speaking  dissidents,  prompting  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  say,  "They’re  pretty  gutsy.”  Added 
Mr.  Levin:  “They  don't  think  all  is  lost,  but  they 
have  less  hope  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago." 

Mr.  Montgomery  endorsed  President  Reagan’s 
condemnation  of  Nicaragua  as  a  “cancer,"  an 
“outlaw  state”  closely  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States.  "Those  fellows  are  really  entrenched 
down  there,”  he  said.  Mr.  Levin  was  less  caustic. 
“In  some  respects  they  are  a  satellite,  and  in 
some  respects  they  are  not,”  he  said.  “But  they 
are  not  our  friends." 

Said  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "I'm  willing  to  help  any 
way  we  can,  short  of  putting  American  forces  oh 
the  ground.”  American  military  attaches  told 


him  military  advisers  are  also  needed.  “They 
told  me  it  would  be  shameful  to  send  equipment 
in  without  trainers,  and  I  agree  with  them.” 

The  rebels,  based  in  camps  just  inside  Hon¬ 
duras,  make  forays  into  Nicaragua.  But  Sandin¬ 
ista  commandos  and  helicopters  have  kept  them 
off  balance;  Administration  officials  admit  the 
rebels  do  not  pose  much  of  a  threat.  It  would  be 
“utopia,”  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  to  expect  Nica¬ 
raguans  “to  rise  up  and  throw  the  rascals  out.” 
Loyalist  troops  surround  the  capital,  be  said,  and 
the  Sandinistas  “are  going  by  the  book”  of  Marx¬ 
ist  revolution  to  solidify  their  power.  The  best 
hope,  he  added,  is  that  the  rebels  “might  be  able 
to  harrass  the  Sandinistas  enough”  to  force  them 
to  “back  off  from  repressive  policies  and  from 
supporting  revolutionaries  abroad. 

Mr.  Levin  said  he  voted  against  military  aid  in 
part  because  of  doubts  about  Mr.  Reagan's  ulti¬ 
mate  objective.  "Was  it  to  exert  pressure  leading 
to  negotiations  with  the  Sandinistas,”  he  asked, 
"or  was  it  to  overthrow  them?”  He  believes  dip¬ 
lomatic  solutions  still  need  exploring.  Before 
military  involvement  deepens,  he  said,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  should  make  a  “real  effort  to  see  if 
there  is  any  daylight  in  negotiations." 

But  there  is  disagreement  about  negotiating 
goals.  The  Administration  talks  of  changing 
Nicaragua  itself,  while  critics  like  Mr.  Levin  say 
they  would  settle  for  containing  the  Sandinistas, 
removing  their  foreign  advisers  and  curbing 
Nicaraguan  help  for  Latin  American  insurgen¬ 
cies.  "Negotiations  are  probably  a  long  shot,  but 
they’re  worth  trying, ’’  Mr.  Levin  argues.  "They 
remain  better  than  the  other  alternatives.” 


Honduras  Wants  U.S. 
To  Help,  But  Quietly 

HONDURAS  relies  on  United  States  support 
to  balance  Nicaragua’s  military  might,  but 
it  is  still  upset  about  the  way  Washington 
publicized  the  Sandinista  raid  last  month  on 
Nicaraguan  rebel  camps  in  its  territory,  a  senior 
Honduran  official  says. 

"The  United  States  interest  was  that  this 
situation  have  the  connotation  of  an  international 
incident,”  he  said  last  week.  "We  had  no  interest 
in  this.” 

The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  said 
Honduras  denounced  the  attack  only  after  the 
Reagan  Administration  demanded  a  public 
statement  to  buttress  its  campaign  in  Congress 
for  aid  for  the  rebels. 

“We  can’t  lend  ourselves  to  a  two-hour  political 
debate  in  Washington  that  leads  us  into  a 
confrontation  with  Nicaragua,"  the  Honduran 
said.  But  he  expressed  deep  concern  about 
Nicaragua’s  military  buildup  and  ideology. 

His  assertions,  which  contradicted  statements 
by  President  Reagan  and  other  United  States 
officials,  drew  a  sharp  denial. 

The  White  House  spokesman  said  “the 
allegations  of  U.S.  pressure"  were  “not  true.”  He 
added  that  the  Honduran  Government  “at  the 
highest  levels”  had  initiated  discussions  of  the 
“threat  of  a  Nicaraguan  attack  on  Honduras  and 
of  a  possible  Honduran  need  for  emergency  U.S. 
assistance."  Mr.  Reagan  senl  $20  million  in  aid 
and  helicopters  that  moved  Honduran  soldiers 
near  the  Nicaraguan  border. 


Aspiration  Gives 
W ay  to  Apathy 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


Warsaw 

COMMUNIST  ‘  leaders  in 
1  Eastern  Europe  usually 
l  speak  of  “normalizing” 
their  countries  when  they 
crack  down  after  an  eruption  from 
the  discontented  populace.  But  ‘'nor¬ 
malization"  has  worked  out  differ¬ 
ently  in  Poland  than  in  Hungary  or 
Czechoslovakia. 

After  the  1956  Hungarian  uprising, 
the  restoration  of  Communist  au¬ 
thority  was  harsh  and  brutal.  Lib¬ 
erals  were  imprisoned  and  killed. 
Young  street  fighters  were  jailed 
until  they  turned  18 — old  enough  for 
hanging.  And  after  Soviet  tanks 
rolled  into  Czechoslovakia  in  1968, 
Communist  liberals  were  dismissed, 
often  jailed  and  sometimes  forced 
into  menial  jobs,  their  children 
denied  access  to  higher  education 
and  the  professions. 

But  in  Poland,  even  apposition  fig¬ 
ures  acknowledge  that  the  repres¬ 
sions  have  been  relatively  limited.  A 
few  hundred  prisoners  are  held  for 
expressing  their  beliefs;  a  few  dozen 
have  been  forced  from  their  jobs.  In¬ 
dependent  unions  and  social  groups 
have  been  shut.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  allowed  to  emigrate. 

When  the  Polish  leader,  Gen.  Woj- 
ciech  Jaruzelski,  speaks  of  normali¬ 
zation,  he  means  that  the  Solidarity 
union  has  been  broken,  martial  law 
has  ended,  apathetic  resignation  has 
replaced  what  Polish  leaders  regard 
as  unrealistic  and  dangerous  aspira¬ 
tions,  that  the  country  must  concern 
itself  with  economic  recovery  rather 
than  Communist  politics. 

If  repression  in  Poland  has  *been 
less  severe  than  that  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  and  Hungary,  however,  pros¬ 
pects  for  recovery  are  also  less 
strong.  Hopes  fora  Hungarian  model 
,  were-  recently  fanned  when  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  bolster  Gen¬ 
eral  Jaruzelski,  showing  him  more 
courtesy  than  any  other  Communist 
leaders  at  the  Soviet  Party  Congress 
in  Moscow. 

Talk  of  a  Hungarian  pattern  in 
which  faith  in  Government-backed 
economic  innovations  would  absorb 
passions  unleashed  by  Solidarity  was 
heard  when  Janos  Kadar,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  leader,  visited  Warsaw  after 
the  Moscow  congress.  But  Polish 
critics  dismiss  the  parallel  as  fanta¬ 
sy.  With  the  collapse  of  Hungary’s 
Communist  Party  In  1956,  they 
argue,  Mr.  Kadar  could  build  from 
scratch,  while  the  Polish  party  re¬ 
mains  riddled  with  conflicts.  Poland 


has  no  neutral,  developed  neighbor, 
as  Hungary  has  Austria.  Poland's 
population  is  three  times  Hungary’s, 
and  its  strategic  position  between 
Moscow  and  Berlin  will  always  limit 
Soviet  tolerance. 

Hardly  any  Pole  envies  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s  “normalization,"  with  its 
curbs  on  churches  and  cultural  ex¬ 
pression.  But  hardly  anyone  thinks 
Prague’s  prosperity  can  be  repli¬ 
cated  in  Poland.  The  Czechs,  who 
had  the  best  factories  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  suffered  rela¬ 
tively  little  war  damage.  Czechoslo¬ 
vaks  had  a  well-developed  work 
ethic,  and  have  traded  mainly  with 
Socialist  countries.  Poland's  debt- 
ridden,  atrophying  economy  has 
tried  to  compete  in  the  West. 

If  the  Russians  had  intervened  di¬ 
rectly  here  as  they  did  in  Hungary, 
said  Jacek  Kuron,  the  dissident  intel¬ 
lectual,  Poland  would  also  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  repression.  “It’s  not 
that  the  Polish  Government  is  mote 
sympathetic,"  he  said,  “ft’s  just  that 
they  don’t  have  the  power  to  erase 
the  opposition."  He  added:  “But  if 
they  really  agreed  to  a  dialogue,  then 
the  same  Solidarity  devils  would 
start  dancing  in  the  cracks,  and  they 
-know  that.” 

Mr.  Huron's  analysis  was  largely 
confirmed  by  the  recent,  short  trial 
of  Lech  Walesa,  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  and  the  best-known 
Solidarity  figure.  When  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  official  version  of  voter 
turnout  in  the  October  parliamen¬ 
tary  elections,  he  was  indicted  for 
slandering  local  election  commmis- 
sions.  Bringing  the  charges,  party 
figures  said,  demonstrated  that 
“normalization”  was  so  advanced 
that  even  the  charismatic  Solidarity 
founder  could  be  placed  in  the  dock 
without  provoking  complaints.  They 
probably  judged  the  Polish  public 
correctly,  but  they  did  not  reckon 
with  foreign  reaction.  “Why  should 
anyone  In  the  West  protest  the 
trial?”  a  Government  official  asked 
beforehand.  “After  all,  Mr.  Walesa 
will  almost  certainly  not  go  to  jail 
And  will  just  be  fined.”  . 

But  diplomats  expressed  enough 
concern  to  make  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  uneasy,  and  in  the  end,  after 
Mr,  Walesa  said  he  bad  had  no  mali¬ 
cious  intent,  the  charges  were  with¬ 
drawn.  Not  long  afterward,  officials 
in  Washington  said,  a  special  Amer¬ 
ican  emissary ,  former  Ambassador 
Walter  j.  Stoessel  Jr.,  visited  War¬ 
saw  to  urge  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  and  imoroved  •*» {«»»»«■ 
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conditions  for  the  lifting  of  icmain- 
ing  American  economic  sanctions. 
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Storage  tanks  at  Union  Carbide  plant 
in  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Carbide  Faces 
$1.4  Million  Fine 
For  Safety  Lapses 

While  the  chemical  industry  has 
one  of  the  better  employee-safety 
records  in  manufacturing,  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  failing  to  regulate  it  more 
closely.  That  criticism  grew  more 
heated  when  the  industry  —  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  partic¬ 
ular  — suffered  a  major  loss  of  cred¬ 
ibility  after  leaks  at  Carbide  plants 
in  Bhopal,  India,  and  Institute. 
W.  Va.  At  least  2,000  people  died  in 
the  Bhopal  accident;  the  Institute 
leak  sent  135  people  to  the  hospital. 

Last  week,  the  Administration 
moved,  announcing  that  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Administra¬ 
tion  would  seek  $1.4  million  in  fines, 
the  highest  against  any  company  in 
any  business,  from  Union  Carbide 
for  221  violations  of  55  Federal  safety 
and  health  laws.  Carbide's  Institute 
plant,  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is, the  - 
only  one  in  the  United  States  that 
makes  methyl  isocyanate,  or  MIC. 
the  chemical  that  caused  the  deaths 
in  Bhopal  in  December  1984.  The  Au¬ 
gust  1985  leak  at  Institute,  which  did 
not  involve  methyl  isocyanate, 
prompted  a  Federal  inquiry  that  led 
to  the  sanctions  proposed  last  week. 

The  safety  agency  recently  re¬ 
duced  from  $32,100  to  $4,400  other 
fines  it  proposed  to  levy  against 
Union  Carbide  in  connection  with  the 
Institute  leak,  because  its  cause  was 
corrected.  The  problems  cited  last 
week  involved  other  units  of  the 
plant  which  produce  other  toxic 
chemicals.  The  company  has  said 
that  since  Bhopal,  it  has  earmarked 
$100  million  for  safety  improvements 
at  its  hundreds  of  facilities.  As  for 
the  fine  prosposed  last  week,  Robert 
D.  Kennedy,  Union  Carbide’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said,  "most  of  the  alleged 
violations  involved  paperwork.” 

Mob  Said  to  Take 
$80  Per  Capita 

In  its  final  report,  issued  last 
week,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  said  the  mob 
would  salt  away  as  much  as  $75  bil¬ 
lion  this  year,  in  the  process  costing 
the  country  more  than  400,000  jobs 
(because  of  reduced  com  pet  i  ton  in 
several  industries)  and  reducing  the 
income  of  every  law-abiding  Amer¬ 
ican  by  nearly  $80. 

The  commission,  which  was 
formed  in  July  1983,  said  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  doing  more.  It  urged  the 
states  to  adopt  legislation  modeled 
after  the  Federal  Racketeer  Influ¬ 
enced  Corrupt  Organizations  law, 
which  prosecutors  use  to  attack  on¬ 
going  patterns  of  corruption.  And  it 
criticized  the  legal  profession  for  not 
doing  enough  to  root  out  corrupt  law¬ 
yers  who  further  the  criminal  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Mafia. 

The  commission's  chairman,  Fed¬ 
eral  Appeals  Court  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman,  gave  his  panel  a  pat  on  the 
back,  saying  it  had  “directed  its 
searchlight  on  a  few  dark  places, 
which  will  receive  more  attention 
than  in  the  past.”  More  than  half  the 
commission’s  19  members,  in  criti¬ 
cal  supplemental  views,  suggested 
that  too  many  dark  places  had  es¬ 
caped  inspection.  “Poor  manage¬ 
ment  of  time,  money  and  staff  has 
resulted  in  the  commission’s  leaving 
important  issues  unexamined said 
one  group  of  commissioners. 

Damage  Award 
Limits  Proposed 

In  distributing  to  Federal  agencies 
last  week  a  legislative  proposal  that 
would  sharply  limit  the  damages 
Citizens  could  collect  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  delivered  its  first  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  crisis  that  has  left 
manufacturers  and  municipalities, 
doctors  and  corporate  directors  fac¬ 
ing  huge  bills  for  liability  insurance 
if  they  can  find  coverage  at  all. 


The  draft  bill  would  limit  to 
$100,000  awards  for  “pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing”  and  other  so-called  noneco¬ 
nomic  damages  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected  for  injury  or  death  caused  by 
the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  a 
Federal  employee.  It  would  also  im¬ 
pose  new  limits  on  legal  fees. 

Private  insurance  companies  and 
their  customers  have  often  asserted 
that  juries  award  excessive  dam¬ 
ages.  particularly  punitive  damages. 
But  lawsuits  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1946,  which  the  Admin- 
st  rat  ion  proposal  would  revise,  must 
be  tried  without  juries,  and  judges 
may  not  order  the  Government  to 
pay  punitive  damages. 

A  recent  Administration  study  of 
the  availability  and  affordability  of 
liability  insurance  said  there  had 
been  an  “explosive  growth”  in  dam¬ 
age  awards  and  “massive  in¬ 
creases”  in  private  premiums. 
There  was  no  previous  indication 
that  the  Government  also  wanted  to 
protect  itself  from  such  suits.  . 

Among  the  cases  officials  cited  to 
support  a  limit  on  the  Government’s 
liability  was  an  order  to  pay  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  families  of  three  lobster- 
men  lost  at  sea  in  a  storm  the  Na¬ 
tional  Weather  Service  had  not  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  Government,  the  judge 
said,  had  been  negligent  in  failing  to 
maintain  observation  buoys. 


Reagan  Plans  to 
Reform  Pentagon 

Falling  in  step  with  a  Presidential 
commission,  the  White  House  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  Commander 
in  Chief  Ronald  Reagan  had  decided 
to  give  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  more  firepower.  And 
in  his  radio  address  yesterday,  the 
President  urged  Congress  to  approve 
legislation  needed  to  expand  the 
chairman's  role  and  to  establish  a 
new  position,  that  of  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,'  who 
would  oversee  —  and  presumably 
make  less  wasteful  —  the  way  the 
Pentagon  designs  and  buys  weapons. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  accepting  the 
most  important  recommendations  of 
a  bipartisan  commission  headed  by 
David  Packard,  a- business  executive 
who  was  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
in  the  Nixon  Administration.  A  White 
House  spokesman  said  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  mindful  of  "the  need  to 
move  quickly  and  decisively."  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  well  to  be  recognizing  the 
inevitable;  many  of  the  commis¬ 
sion's  recommendations,  presented 
in  February,  are  included  in  legisla¬ 
tion  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  and  soon  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Senate. 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
meanwhile,  provided  more  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  Congressional  critics  who 
maintain  that,  despite  Administra¬ 
tion  disclaimers,  the  Pentagon’s 
budget  is  laden  with  fat.  The  G.A.O. 
contended  last  week  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  overstaffed  for  many  jobs. 
The  study  confirmed  past  recom¬ 
mendations  that  more  of  the  mili¬ 
tary's  expensively  trained  personnel 
be  assigned  to  combat  units  and 
more  behind-the-lines  desk  work  left 
to  civilians. 

Responding  for  the  Pentagon, 
Chapman  Cox,  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  called  his  depart¬ 
ment  “a  leader  among  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  using  effective 
industrial  engineering  techniques  to 
identify  manpower  requirements.” 


U.S.  Restricts  Aid 
For  Alien  Housing 

Saying  that  it  was  responding  to 
complaints  that  bona  fide  Americans 
are  being  crowded  out  of  subsidized 
housing,  the  Government  ordered 
last  week  that  local  authorities  end 
all  Federal  housing  assistance  for 
illegal  aliens. 

The  directive,  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  applies  to  the  more 
than  10  million  people  living  in  4.2 
million  units  of  assisted  housing. 
Under  the  rule,  which  takes  effect 
July  30,  local  administrators  are  to 
evict  the  illegal  aliens  among  them 
who  cannot  pay  unsubsidized  rents. 
In  the  future,  applicants  for  Federal 
housing  subsidies  will  be  required  to 
present  documents  such  as  birth  cer¬ 
tificates  or  alien  registration  cards 
to  demonstrate  eligibility. 

The  department,  which  noted  that 
similar  restrictions  are  in  effect  for 
recipients  of  other  types  of  Federal 
assistance,  including  food  stamps, 
said  the  rule  is  intended  “to  reserve 
scarce  housing  assistance  resources 
for  persons  with  the  most  legitimate 
claim,  namely  citizens  and  other 
persons  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States.” 

Officials  said  they  had  no  estimate 
of  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  who 
received  Federal  housing  aid.  Wade 
J.  Henderson,  a  lawyer  with  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
questioned  the  need  for  the  rule, 
charging,  "there  have  been  no  hear¬ 
ings  to  demonstrate  that  public  hous¬ 
ing  is  being  overrun  by  undocu¬ 
mented  aliens.” 

*  Michael  Wright 

and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Alabama  Has  Finally  Outlived  Him 

The  Moderation  of  Gov.  Wallace 


BOTH  ailing  and  trailing  many  of  his 
prospective  opponents  in  the  polls, 
|  George  Corley  Wallace,  near  the  end 
of  his  fourth  term  as  Alabama's  Gov¬ 
ernor,  announced  last  week  that  he  would  run 
no  more.  “After  much  prayerful  considera¬ 
tion,  I  feel  that  I  must  say  1  have  climbed  my 
last  political  mountain,”  he  said.  “I  must  pass 
the  rope  and  the  pick  to  another  climber.” 

If  Mr.  Wallace  never  reached  the  summit, 
it  was  not  for  tack  of  trying.  First  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1962  as  a  defiant  segregationist,  he 
subsequently  attempted  in  four  Presidential 
campaigns  to  rally  disaffected  and  working- 
class  Americans  in  Northern  industrial  states 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Wallace  was  often  ac¬ 
cused  of  appealing  to  the  electorate’s  baser  in¬ 
stincts,  but  his  calls  for  the  “little  people”  to 
join  his  crusade  against  the  intrusions  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucrats,  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  Eastern  press  rang  true  with  many  voters. 
In  1968,  as  the  candidate  of  the  American  In¬ 
dependent  Party,  he  won  14  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  and  carried  five  Southern  states. 

But  in  1972,  after  startling  victories  in  the 
early  primaries,  Mr.  Wallace  was  gunned 
down  in  a  Maryland  shopping  mall,  an  assas¬ 
sination  attempt  that  left  him  paralyzed 
below  the  waist.  In  1976,  his  Presidential 
ambitions  bad  not  yet  subsided,  but  cam¬ 
paigning  in  a  wheelchair,  he  could  not  match 
his  earlier  successes.  His  popularity  had  not 
faded  In  his  home  state,  however,  and  Mr. 
Wallace — who  had  begun  moderating  his  fre¬ 
quently  harsh  rhetoric  as  more  and  more 
blacks  became  voters  —  was  elected  Gover¬ 
nor  again  in  1982,  in  the  process  attracting 
nearly  a  third  of  Alabama's  blacks. 

With  a  formidable  pack  poised  to  run  for 
his  office  whether  he  stepped  aside  or  not,  last 
week's  dramatic  announcement  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected.  “George  Wallace  is  a  poli¬ 
tician  who  could  not  be  defeated,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Barnard,  a  political  historian  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  “He  had  to  be  out¬ 
lived.  And  that  is  what  has  happened;  Ala¬ 
bama  has,  at  last,  outlived  George  Wallace.” 

In  nearly  three  decades  of  politicking. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  rarely  been  at  a  loss  for 
words.  What  follows  is  a  sampling: 

From  his  first  inaugural  address  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1963: 

“Let  us  rise  to  the  call  of  freedom-loving 
blood  that  is  in  us,  and  send  our  answer  to  the 
tyranny  that  clanks  its  chains  upon  the  South. 
In  the  name  of  the  greatest  people  that  have 
ever  trod  this  earth,  I  draw  the  line  in  the  dust 
and  toss  the  gauntlet  before  the  feet  of  tyr¬ 
anny,  and  I  say,  Segregation  now!  Segrega- 


‘We  were  wrong, 
and  we  live  in  a 
new  day,  and  the 
issue  now  is  to 
look  forward.’ 

George  C.  Wallace 


tion  tomorrow!  Segregation  forever.” 

Comments  made  during  his  “ stand  in  the 
schoolhouse  door”  in  1963  at  the  Vnversity  of 
Alabama": 

“Alabama  is  winning  this  fight  against 
Federal  interference  because  we  are  awaken¬ 
ing  the  people  to  the  trend  toward  military 
dictatorship.” 

Campaigning  for  President,  1964: 

“Northern  hypocrisy  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  contended  with.  What  is  termed  a 
race  riot  in  the  South  is  called  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 

Campaigning  for  the  White  House  in  1968: 

“Now  what  are  the  real  issues  that  exist 
today  in  these  United  States?  It  is  the  trend  of 
the  pseudo-intellectual  Government,  where  a 
select,  elite  group  have  written  guidelines . . . 
looking  dawn  their  noses  at  the  average 
man.” 

“If  we  were  President  today  you  wouldn't 
get  stabbed  or  raped  in  the  shadow  of  the 
White  House,  even  if  we  had  to  call  out  30,000 
troops  and  equip  them  with  two- foot-long 


bayonets  and  station  them  every 
few  feet  apart.  If  you  walk  out  of 
this  hotel  tonight  and  someone 
knocks  you  on  the  head,  he  II  be 

out  of  jail  before  you’re  out  of  the 

hospital,  and  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  they’ll  try  the  policeman  in¬ 
stead  of  the  criminal.” 

On  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  trail  again  in  1972: 

“This  senseless  business  of 
trifling  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  your  child,  regardless 
of  his  color,  by  busing  him 
across  state  lines  and  city  lines 
and  into  kingdom  come  has  got 
to  go.” 

From  interviews  in  1975: 

“I  may  be  sick  on  one  end, 
tMcmatiomi  but  some  of  the  folks  that  have 
been  running  this  country  in  the 
last  number  of  years  have  been  sick  on  the 
other  aid.  and  I  don’t  know  but  what  that’s 
worse  than  being  sick  on  the  legend,  frankly.” 

“The  Democratic  Party  in  the  South  is 
doing  right  well  locally.  It’s  been  that  bunch  of 
foolish,  ivory-tower  pointed  heads  in  the  na¬ 
tional  party  who  let  it  be  taken  over  by  folks 
who  couldn’t  get  elected  dog  catcher.” 

In  1975,  as  he  announced  another  nut  for 
the  Presidency: 

“The  social  and  economic  issue  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  scene  is  whether  the  great  mass  of 
middle-class  Americans  is  able  to  survive 
economically  in  this  country.” 

Recalling  his  early  political  rhetoric  dur¬ 
ing  a  1979  interview: 

“I  was  not  an  enemy  of  blacks  in  those 
days.  I  was  the  enemy  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  big  government.  It  was  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  it  involved  race  when  we  raised 
those  issues. ...  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  live 
where  there  were  not  black  people.  The  coun¬ 
try  would  be  strange  to  me.” 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  “stand  in 
the  schoolhouse  door”: 

“We  were  wrong,  and  we  live  in  a  new 
day,  and  the  issue  now  is  to  look  forward  and 
to  make  this  country  stronger.” 

From  his  1983  inaugural  address: 
“Destruction  of  our  middle  class  and  the 
annihilation  of  their  control  over  their  own 
destiny  will  lead  directly  to  revolution  and  an¬ 
archy  and  finally  to  despotism  and  military 
domination.  This  is  not  theory  but  truth.” 

Lost  week  in  Montgomery,  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  seek  re-election: 

“These  five  bullets  gave'  me  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  as  they  did  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  And  I 
prayed  that  it  should  be  removed,  but  it  was 
not.” 
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5  A  fully-illustrated  atlas  tracing 
j  the  history,  the  worldwide 
j  migrations,  the  achievements 
*  and  the  life  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
g  pie  from  ancient  Mesopota- 
g  mia  to  the  present.  Includes  a 
>  full  bibliography.  Published 
j  by  Steimatzky's  Ltd.,  softcov- 
J  er,  126  pages. 

£  PRICE:  NIS  20.50 


A  clear  and  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  Middle 
East  conflict,  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  recent 
events  in  Lebanon.  Includes  a 
stark  statistical  and  historical 
study  of  the  development  of 
this  region.  Published  by 
Steimatzky's  Ltd.,  softcover, 
125  pages. 

PRICE:  NIS  18.90 
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A  unique  record  of  the  Nazi  ? 
attempt  to  annihilate  the  Jews  ^ 
of  Europe.  Each  phase  and  £ 
aspect  of  the  Holocaust  is  £ 
traced  through  316  fully  anno-  £ 
tated  maps,  of  each  of  the  £ 
Jewish  communities  of  £ 
Europe.  Published  by  £ 
Steimatzky's  Ltd.,  softcove^  £ 
256  pages.  £ 
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5  Each  atlas  is  available  separately,  or  as  a  set.  PACKAGE  PRICE  FOR  THE  SET  OF  NIS  49.50  £ 

£  To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000.  £ 

j{  Please  send  me  the  atlas(es)  indicated  below.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  appropriate  £ 
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A  Canadian  Raider  Does  It  Again 


Samuel  Belzberg,  Financial  guru  of  the  Canadian  Belzbergs. 


Sam  Belzberg 
says  he’d  rather 
own  than  raid 
companies.  But 
his  Ashland  bid 
raises  doubts. 


By  JOHN  CRUDELE 


alLY  a  month  ago,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  conducted  in  his  Park 
Avenue  office.  Samuel  Belz- 
Der-g,  one  of  Canada’s  wealthiest  and 
most  controversial  businessmen,  was 
lamenting  his  reputation  as  a  corpo¬ 
rate  greenmailer  —  a  raider  who  ac¬ 
cumulates  stock  in  a  company, 
threatens  a  takeover  and  then  sells 
back  the  stock  to  the  threatened  com¬ 
pany  for  a  plump  profit. 

That  characterization,  said  Mr. 
Belzberg,  the  most  visible  of  the  three 
Belzberg  brothers  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  is  inaccurate  and 
unfair.  He  has  purchased  stock,  he 
says,  when  he  fifced  a  company  and 
has  sold  it  back  only  because  man¬ 
agement  insisted,  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  family's  strategic  plans  for  the 
company.  “I  don't  understand  why 
managements  that  pay  the  greenmail 
aren't  criticised."  he  said. 

In  the  family’s  view,  Scovill  Inc.'s 
management  did  not  act  unreason¬ 
ably,  and  the  Belzbergs  last  year  ac¬ 
quired  the  Connecticut  maker  of  Yale 
locks,  Hamilton  Beach  appliances 
and  other  consumer  products. 

There  may  be  more  acquisitions 
soon,  said  Mr.  Belzberg.  Talking  at 
length  on  the  subject,  he  suggested 
thatScovill  may  be  the  start  of  a  Belz¬ 
berg  industrial  base  in  the  United 
States,  expanded  on  with  another  pur¬ 
chase  —  or  two  or  three.  Talks,  he 
said,  were  underway  with  several 
businesses  that  fit  well  with  Scovill ’s. 

But,  suddenly.  last  week,  Mr.  Belz¬ 
berg  was  being  tagged  a  greenmailer 
again  by  some  on  Wall  Street.  The 
Canadian  financial  guru  and  his 
family  got  into  a  takeover  skirmish 
with  Ashland  Oil  that  left  the  Cana¬ 
dians  $14  million  richer  and  the  Ken-' 
tucky  refiner  intact.  Mr.  Belzberg 
was  disappointed:  “We  did  not  ac¬ 
complish  what  we  set  out  to  do,"  he 
said  after  the  drama  ended. 

Although  the  Ashland  bid,  made 
through  the  Belzbergs’  First  City 
Financial  Corporation,  first  sur¬ 
prised  Wall  Street,  it  soon  looked  all 
too  familiar  to  those  who  hold  the  ■ 
Belzbergs  in  low  esteem. 

The  move  came  six  months  after  a 
similar  Belzberg  incident  involving 
the  Potlatch  Corporation,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  wood  products  company. 
After  rejecting  a  buyout  bid  from  the 
Belzbergs,  Potlatch  bought  the 
family  out.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
in  fact,  the  Belzbergs,  who  now  con¬ 
trol  more  than  $8  billion  worth  of  as¬ 
sets  —  which  puts  them  in  the  big 
leagues  of  wealthy  families  like  the 


Pritzkers  of  Chicago  —  have  taken  a 
number  of  runs  at  U.S.  companies, 
big  and  small:  Blue  Bell,  H.  H.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  U.S.  Industries,  Masonite, 
Bache,  and,  with  T.  Boone  Pickens, 
Gulf  Oil.  Each  time,  the  Belzbergs 
have  been  fought  off  or  bought  off. 
Most  times  they  came  away  with 
their  pockets  bulging. 

Mr.  Belzberg  says  he  genuinely 
wanted  Ashland  because  it  has  some 
good  businesses,  including  chemicals 
and  construction,  and  because  oil’s 
falling  price  is  “a  good  thing  for  the 
refining  business."  But  sources  close 
to  the  family  say  it  was  especially  at¬ 


tracted  to  Ashland  because  it  consid¬ 
ered  its  stock  price  undervalued. 

The  company  certainly  failed  to  of¬ 
fer  the  fit  with  Scovill  that  Mr.  Belz¬ 
berg  said  he  was  seeking  a  month 
ago.  "It’s  not  a  fit.  that’s  obvious,” 
said  one  source  when  the  family 
made  public  two  weeks  ago  that  they 
had  amassed  a  chunk  of  Ashland 
stock.  The  Belzbergs  paid  no  more 
than  $45.37  a  share.  Ashland  paid 
them  $132.6  million.  $51  a  share,  for 
their  2.6  million  shares  and  a  promise 
to  leave  the  company  alone  for  10 
years. 

The  family’s  grand  industrial  plan 
notwithstanding,  say  associates  of  the 
Belzberg  brothers  —  besides  Sam, 
they  are  Hyman,  59,  and  William,  52 
—  the  Ashland  deal  points  up  that 
Sam  Belzberg  is  first  and  foremost  a 
shrewd,  tough  investor.  The  57-year- 
old  Mr.  Belzberg,  they  say.  will  never 
look  in  only  one  directionata  time. 

"He’s  very  much  an  opportunist 


and  a  pragmatist,"  said  Robert  Pine, 
a  lawyer  and  investment  banker  with 
Rothschild  Inc.,  who  has  worked  for 
the  family  in  the  past.  Mr.  Belzberg 
does  not  quarrel  with  the  view  that  he 
can  spot  an  opportunity  and  benefit 
from  it.  He  views  himself  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  banker,  which,  by  his  defini¬ 
tion,  is  a  person  “who  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  situations  and  opportunities." 

Ashland  would  have  been  a  good 
initial  Investment,  says  Mr.  Belz¬ 
berg,  for  a  takeover  fund  that  First 
City  Financial  is  considering  setting 
up.  The  fund,  similar  to  those  set  up 
by  arbitrageur  Ivan  Boesky  and 


others,  would  presumably  attract  in¬ 
vestors  interested  in  backing  friendly 
takeovers  in  the  United  States — and, 
be  says,  maybe  in  Canada. 

But  his  plan  to  buy  the  nation's 
largest  independent  refiner  was 
thwarted,  says  Mr.  Belzberg,  by  in¬ 
surmountable  roadblocks.  Hours 
after  Ashland  officials  finally  con¬ 
tacted  the  Belzbergs  early  last  Mon¬ 
day  morning  to  suggest  a  meeting, 
the  Kentucky  legislature  passed  a  bill 
designed  to  protect  Ashland,  the 
state's  largest  employer.  The  law 
would  have  prevented  anyone  owning 
10  percent  of  a  company’s  stock  from 
buying  more  shares  for  five  years. 
The  Belzbergs  owned  9.2  percent. 

Then  Ashland’s  board  threatened  to 
initiate  a  tender  offer  to  buy  back 
slock  that  would  have  excluded  the 
stock  held  by  the  family,  according  to 
sources  close  to  the  talks.  "Our  law¬ 
yers  and  investment  bankers  sug¬ 
gested  it  would  be  a  very,  very  long, 
“gly  fight.  We  didn’t  think  .it  was 


worth  it  in  this  part  of  our  careers," 
he  said.  A  source  at  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  Inc.  confirms  that  it  advised 
the  Belzbergs  that  the  new  law  could 
prevent  them  from  raising  the  funds 
needed  for  Ashland. 

But  on  Wall  Street  last  week,  skep¬ 
tics  questioned  just  how  insurmount-  - 
able  the  obstacles  were  to  a  takeover. 
One  expert  chuckled  that  "a  $100  law¬ 
suit"  could  have  nullified  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  legislature's  action.  The  exclu¬ 
sionary  tender  offer,  too  was  on  pre¬ 
carious  legal  ground,  they  say. 

Some  on  Wall  Street  made  money 
on  the  skirmish  —  especially  if  they 
sold  before  the  stock  plunged,  just 
prior  to  and  after  the  Belzberg  buy¬ 
back.  Others  did  not  do  so  well,  but 
skepticism  —  based  in  large  part  on 
Mr.  Belzberg’s  reputation  as  a  raider 
—  may  have  stopped  some  specula¬ 
tors  from  taking  a  bath.  “The  Belz¬ 
bergs  have  a  history  of  greenmail; 
that  means  all  their  deals  should  be 
approached  cautiously,"  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Sofia,  first  vice  president  of  re¬ 
tail  risk  arbitrage  at  E.F.  Hutton  & 
.Company.  “That’s  what  we  did.” 

Even  so,  the  mysterious  Cana¬ 
dians.  especially  Sam  Belzberg,  have 
their  admirers  —  particularly  on 
Wall  Street,  where  tough  players  like 
the  Belzbergs  are  often  seen  as 
providing  a  service  of  sorts  to  share¬ 
holders  of  corporations  whose  man¬ 
agements  fail  to  restructure  when 
necessary. 

The  Belzbergs  are  also  considered 
astute  businessmen  by  many  ana¬ 
lysts,  some  of  whom  were  baffled  by 
the  family’s  stated  desire  to  own  an 
oil  refiner.  With  gasoline  prices  fall¬ 
ing,  the  Belzbergs*  proposed  pur¬ 
chase  of  Ashland  at  $60  a  share,  or 
$1.8  billion,  seemed  overly  generous 
to  them.  “Given  a  choice  of  buying  a 
refiner  and  marketer  at  the  top  of  the 
cycle  at  a  big  price,  or  selling  out  at  a 
profit,  l  think  they  did  the  intelligent 
thing,”  said  Lincoln  A.  Werden  Jr., 
who  follows  Ashland  for  Thomson 
McKinnon  Securities  Inc. 

Some  say  the  family  stumbled  in 
paying  $523  million  for  Scovill  last- 
year.  Even  Scovill  executives  say  the 
Belzbergs  were  too  enthusiastic. 
“They  probably  paid  more  than  they 
should  have,"  said  Robert  Hager,  for¬ 
mer  treasurer.  “But  they  did  go 
through  a  legitimate,  competitive 
bidding  process  and  offered  what 
they  thought  would  be  a  fair  and  top 
price." 

From  the  start,  says  Mr.  Hager, 
Scovill  officials  knew  the  Belzbergs 
would  have  to  sell  some  Scovill  busi¬ 
nesses  to  reduce  the  debt  load  in¬ 
curred  during  the  buyout.  Some 
present  and  former  executives  say 
the  process  has  been  relatively  pain¬ 
less,  but  it  has  reportedly  strained 
relations  with  some  old-time  employ¬ 
ees. 

The  Belzbergs  recently  named  66- 
year-old  Richard  E.  Bennett,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  family’s  First  City 
Capital  Corporation  in  New  York  and 
a  retired  vice  chairman  of  the  ITT 
Corporation,  to  succeed  William  F. 
Andrews  as  head  of  Scovill.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’  departure  is  said  to  be  amica¬ 
ble.  About  the  divestitures,  he  said: 
"They  are  doing  what  has  to  be  done. 
That’s  not  to  say  I  want  to  do  it.” 


Belzberg  views  himself  as  a  merchant 
banker  who  ‘takes  advantage  of 
situations  and  opportunities.’ 


On  the  Eve  of  a  Historic  Economic  Boom 


By  WILLIAM  D.  NORDHAUS 


JUST  a  year  ago,  most  economists 
fretted  that  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  was  headed  for  shipwreck  on 
the  reefs  of  budgetary  and  external 
deficits.  Yet  today,  thanks  to  favora¬ 
ble  trade  winds,  skies  look  brighter  as 
the  economy  gathers  steam  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  powerful  boom. 

Fair  factors  have  turned  the.  eco¬ 
nomic  tide  —  the  failing  price  of  oil, 
the  declining  dollar,  the  euphoria  in 
financial  markets  and  a  restructured 
Federal  budget 

•  Oil,  oil,  everywhere.  Oil  price 
movements  have  dominated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  for  over  a  dec¬ 
ade.  They  jumped  from  $3  a  barrel  in 
1973  to  a  high  of  $35  in  1981,  followed 
by  a  drop  to  around  $12.50  a  barrel  to¬ 
day.  Real,  or  inflation-corrected,  oil 
prices  (see  chart)  are  now  near  their 
lowest  point  since  World  War  II.  For 
now,  the  energy  Cassandras  have 
been  routed  from  the  field. 

Falling  oil  prices  will  benefit  both 
inflation  and  output,  the  first  effect 
coming  as  falling  energy  prices  trim 
at  least  2  percentage  points  from 
inflation  rates  during  1986  and  1987. 

The  impact  of  oil  prices  on  output  is 
more  subtle.  The  price  drop  acts  like 
a  cut  in  sales  taxes  on  consumers  and 
domestic  companies  amounting  to  $75 
billion  ($15  a  barrel  times  five  billion 
barrels  a  year),  combined  with  a  $75 
billion  tax  increase  on  oil  producers. 


ponse  to  their  “tax  increase.” 
reducers  will  cry  alarum  and 
ail  oil  production  and  explora- 
id  oil-producing  regions  will 
n  acute  recession.  (Those  who 
>er  the  Texas  bumper  stick¬ 
le  1970's  —  “Let  the  Yankees 
n  the  dark”  —  might  smile 
it  the  reversal  of  fortunes.) 
iCts  of  the  invisible  “sales-tax 
ill  emerge  in  the  coming 
as  ■  consumers  accelerate 

is  the  likely  net  effect  of  the 
changes?  Judging  by  histo- 
ales-tax  effect  will  ultimately 
and  the  oil-price  decline  is 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  $50  bil- 
cut  over  the  next  two  years, 
dollar.  The  receding  dollar 
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has  given  a  second  favorable  lift  to 
the  economy.  After  rising  by  70  per¬ 
cent  from  1980  to  early  1985,  the  dollar 
has  fallen  30  percent  from  its  unsus¬ 
tainable  pinnacle  of  last  spring. 

The  ebbing  dollar  will  push  up  con¬ 
sumer  prices  substantially.  As  im¬ 
port  prices  ■  rise,  inflation  will  be 
boosted  by  around  1  lA  percentage 
points  over  the  next  two  years. 

Paradoxically,  the  dollar’s  drop 
will  provide  a  substantial  boost  to 
real  economic  activity.  Why  so?  As 
import  prices  rise,  Americans  will 
substitute  domestically  produced 
goods  —  cars,  steel,  wine  —  for  for¬ 
eign  ones.  Similarly,  as  American 
producers  become  more  price  com¬ 
petitive,  export  orders  for  goods  like 
soybeans,  aircraft  and  machinery 
will  climb  shaTply. 

While  the  net  effect  cannot  be  ex¬ 
actly  gauged,  the  dollar's  decline 
might  well  add  the  equivalent  of  $50 
billion  in  increased  spending  over  the 
next  few  quarters. 

•  Monetary  policy.  By  loosening 
the  noose  of  tight  money,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  unleashed  a  stampede  in 
financial  markets.  Stock  prices  have 
risen  by  a  third  in  the  last  year,  while 
long-term  bond  yields  have  fallen  by 
an  astounding  4  percentage  points. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bull  market  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  displays  the  real  cost  of  capi¬ 
tal.  This  concept  measures  a 
weighted  average  of  the  interest  rate 
on  long-term  bonds  and  of  the  yield  on 


common  stocks,  after  both  have  been 
corrected  for  inflation. 

After  fluctuating  around  4  percent 
since  the  1950’s,  the  cost  of  capital 
shot  up  after  1975  to  over  10  percent. 
Little  wonder  that  housing  and  fixed 
Investment  were  in  the  doldrums. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  with  easier 
s  money  and  the  stock  market  boom, 
the  cost  of  capital  dropped  to  6  per¬ 
cent  a  year  —  the  steepest  fall  of  the 
last  quarter  century.  Cheaper  capital 
will  have  profound  impacts:  Govern¬ 
ments  here  and  abroad  will  bear 
lighter  debt  burdens;  consumers  will 
splurge  with  their  capital  gains; 
households  and  businesses  will  confi¬ 
dently  lay  down  funds  for  new  houses, 
plant  and  equipment. 

Estimating  the  quantitative  impact 
of  the  declining  cost  of  capital  is  no¬ 
toriously  hazardous  to  the  wealth  of 
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forecasters.  Based  on  past  experi¬ 
ence,  expect  that  lower  capital  costs 
will  spur  consumption  and  invest¬ 
ment  by  $50  billion  to  $100  billion  over 
the  next  two  years. 

•  Fiscal  policy.  Even  the  supply- 
side  apostles  have  been  surprised  by 
the  country’s  recent  conversion  to 
old-time  budgetary  religion.  Con¬ 
gress  has  recently  put  a  luff  in  the 
military  buildup  and  launched  the 
first  Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  drasti¬ 
cally  altering  the  budget  outlook. 

How  large  are  these  changes?  Last 


August,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of¬ 
fice  foresaw  q  baseline  budget  deficit 
rising  from  $212  billion  in  1986  to  $285 
billion  in  1990.  In  the  February  1986 
projection,  the  1990  deficit  estimate 
had  been  reduced  by  60  percent,  to 
$120  billion  —  and  this  result  would 
arise  even  without  future  Draconian 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 

According  to  the  budget  office, 
even  without  any  policy  changes,  the 
fiscal  drag  (or  reduction. in  stimulus 
from  the  budget)  will  be  about  $30  bil¬ 
lion  over  the  next  two  years. 

This  fiscal  drag  could  not  come  at  a 
better  time.  Everyone  agrees  that  we 
must  trim  our  fiscal  sails,  and  what 
better  time  than  when  dollar,  oil  and 
monetary  forces  are  providing  a 
healthy  push  to  the  economy? 

What  lies  downwind  of  these  four 
conversing  zephyrs?  I  believe  that 
the  American  economy  will  soon 
weigh  anchor  on  a  record-breaking 
economic  expansion. 

Inflation  has  been  vanquished  by 
.  the  austere  policies  of  the  last  decade. 
Moreover,  the  country  faces  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  overheating,  given 
the  ample  slack  and  the  prospect  that 
the  deflation  from  oil  prices  will  ap¬ 
proximately  offset  the  inflation  from 
the  dollar. 

But  the  net  effect  of  the  four  forces 
on  output  and  employment  will  be 
strongly  expansionary.  If  we  sum  the 
total  impact  of  oil,  the  dollar  and 
monetary  and  fiscal  forces,  we  find  a 
total  of  $120  billion  to  $170  billion  in 
expansionary  spending  —  a  boost 
equal  to  3  to  4  percent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product.  Although  the  economy 
currently  sits  becalmed,  it  is  a  good 
bet  that  expansionary  forces  will  soon 
push  economic  growth  rates  up 
sharply  and  that  the  unemployment 
rate  will  begin  to  fall. 

OF  COURSE,  no  one  can  guaran¬ 
tee  a  safe  voyage,  for  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  shifting  winds 
can  throw  even  the  sturdiest  economy 
off  course.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  at  some 
point  over  the  next  year,  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  divine  inflationary 
squalls  ahead  and  lean  against  the 
prevailing  winds. 

But  for  now  we  can  postpone  such 
gloomy  thoughts  and  bask  in  Pros- 
'  perity's  smile.  After  a  decade  of  tur¬ 
bulent  economic  weather  we  can 
thank  our  stars  that  fickle  Fortune 
sometimes  brings  in  boats  that  have 
no  helmsman. 


The 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Comments  by  Bush 
Rally  Oil  Markets 


Vice  President  Bush  Indicated  he 
would  tell  Saudi  Arabia  that  action 
was  needed  to  halt  the  precipitous 
drop  in  oil  prices.  He  hinted  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  work 
with  the  Saudis  to  that  end,  although 
talks  with  OPEC  are  not  likely.  His 
remarks  caused  a  furor  in  the  rest  of 
the  Administration,  which  scrambled 
to  attempt  to  reassure  the  Saudis  and 
other  oil  producers  that  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  stated  policy  of 
letting  the  free  market  control  prices. 
But  some  analysts  said  Mr.  Bush 
would  not  have  spoken  out  so  strongly 
unless  there  was  some  backing  to  his 
remarks.  Indeed,  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  statements  lately  seem  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  problems,  rather  than  the 
benefits,  of  the  price  drop. 

The  oil  markets  stabilized  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Mr.  Bush’s  remarks.  Prices 
dipped  below  $10  a  barrel  on  spot 


Sluan  ColdHiberfi 


The  jobless  rate  dropped  slightly  in 
March,  to  7.1  percent  overall,  after 
jumping  to  7 2  percent  in  February. 
The  slight  improvement  showed  the 
strong  effects  of  the  oil  price  drop  on 
energy-dependent  states,  where 
much  of  the  February  jump  was  con¬ 
centrated,  and  indicated  that  the 
economy  remains  sluggish.  . . .  Sales 
of  new  homes  fell  3.8  percent,  but  ana¬ 
lysts  see  a  spring  rebound.  . . .  Con¬ 
struction  spending  rose  1.2  percent  in 
February,  the  third  consecutive  in¬ 
crease,  fueled  by  home  building.  But 
factory  orders  fell  1.4  percent,  due 
mainly  to  the  volatile  military  seg¬ 
ment. 

Banks  could  cross  state  lines  more 
easily  to  acquire  other  banks  if  Fed¬ 
eral  regulators  have  their  way.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  oil  price  drop,  which 
has  endangered  many  energy-de¬ 
pendent  banks  in  the  Southwest,  the 
regulators  are  asking  Congress  for 
broader  authority.  Although  big 
banks  have  been  seeking  such  a 
move,  regulators  say  they  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
banks,  not  to  lobbying  pressure. 

European  currencies  are  in  for  re¬ 
alignment.  News  of  the  meeting  of  fi¬ 
nance  ministers  of  European  Mone¬ 
tary  System  —  to  devalue  the  French 
franc  against  the  seven  other  curren¬ 
cies  —  virtually  halted  trading  in 
those  currencies  Friday. 

The  Group  of  Five  industrial  na¬ 
tions  will  meet  this  week.  Two  previ¬ 
ous  meetings  resulted  in  drops  in  the 
dollar  and  interest  rates,  and  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  said 
he  favors  further  such  collaboration. 

President  Reagan  threatened  to 
impose  special  import  taxes  on  many 
products  from  the  Common  Market 
unless  the  Common  Market  lifts  its 
subsidies,  which  the  President  says 
hurts  American  exports  of  grains, 
com  and  other  agricultural  products. 

A  new  British  tax  has  brokers  there 
up  in  arms.  The  levy  on  American  De¬ 
positary  Receipts — shares  of  British 
companies  that  are  traded  in  the 
United  States  —  will  drive  away 
American  investors,  the  brokers  say. 

Japan's  economic  future  should  in¬ 


clude  more  spending  at  home,  espe¬ 
cially  on  imports,  and  less  depend¬ 
ency  on  exports,  an  advisory  council 
said.  The  United  States  bas  been 
seeking  such  commitments  for  years. 

Stocks  took  three  20-pobit  dives  on 
program  selling  by  big  investors, 
leading  to  a  loss  for  the  week  of  a 
record  82.5  points  and  a  close  of 
1,739.22.  Bond  prices  also  retreated. 
M-l  rose  $1  billion. 

Ashland  Oil  emerged  victorious 
from  a  battle  with  the  Belzberg 
family  of  Canada  by  agreeing  to 
repurchase  the  Belzberg’s  9.2  percent 
stake.  The  company  said  that  it  was 
not  paying  “greenmail,"  although  the 
Belzbergs’  profits  came  to  about  $14 
million.  Ashland  will  also  buy  back 
about  27  percent  of  its  shares. 

Hiram  Walker  took  steps  to  fend  off 
another  Canadian  family,  the  Reich- 
manns.  Walker  agreed  to  sell  its 
crown  jewel  liquor  business-to  Allied- 
Lyons  for  $1.9  billion,  and 'the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  postponed  the  Reich- 
mann  offer  so  it  would  begin  at  the 
same  time  as  a  competing  one  from 
Flngas.  But  the  Reichmanns  came 
back  with  a  sweetened  $2.1  billion  bid. 

Imasco  is  ready  to  buy  Canada 
Trustee  Mortgage,  a  unit  of  Genstar, 
for  $1.9  billion.  But  Imasco.  Canada’s 
biggest  cigarette  producer,  appar¬ 
ently  has  set  its  sights  on  all  of  Gen- 
star,  and  has  structured  the  Trustee 
deal  in  hopes  of  attaining  that  goal. 

Lee  A.  lacocca  got  $1.6  million  in 
salary  and  bonuses  from  Chrysler 
last  year,  and  has  made  a  $15.5  mil¬ 
lion  profit  on  stock  options  in  the  past 
five  years.  Executive  bonuses  at  car 
makers  have  come  under  fire  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  Ford  has  said  it  would 
amend  its  bonus  plan  to  concentrate 
on  longer-term  compensations. 

I.B.M.  Introduced  its  long-awaited 
lap-iop  computer,  the  PC  Convert¬ 
ible,  which  can  be  converted  for  desk¬ 
top  use.  Analysts  say  it  could  lift  , 
I.B.M.’s  sagging  computer  fortunes. 

Esquire’s  partners  are  splitting  up.  _ 
The  magazine  group  will  go  to  Phillip 
Moffitt;  Chris  Whittle  will  get  the  spe¬ 
cialty  magazines  and  newsletters. 
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A  Novel  Strain  of  Recklessness 


The  dazzling  new  techniques  of  genetic  engi¬ 
neering  have  been  safely  practiced  behind  labora¬ 
tory  doors  for  a  decade.  But  now  that  engineers  are 
getting  ready  to  release  the  first  genetically  alrered 
agricultural  organisms  into  the  environment,  they 
have  stumbled  badly.  The  problem  lies  not  in  the 
technology  but  in  the  deceit  and  recklessness  of 
some  early  practitioners. 

One  offender  is  a.  company,  Advanced  Genetic 
Sciences  of  Oakland,  Calif.  Last  November  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  then-known  Federal  permit  to  test  a 
genetically  engineered  organism  outside  green¬ 
house  walls.  The  organism  is  a  highly  useful  bac¬ 
terium  designed  to  deter  frost  on  crops  like  straw¬ 
berries.  But  the  manufacturer  tested  outside  before 
receiving  the  permit,  and  failed  to  report  damage  to 
trees  noticed  in  the  illicit  tests.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  last  month  withdrew  the  permit 
and  fined  the  company  $20,000. 

A  second  offender,  even  more  arrogant  and  ir¬ 
responsible,  is  a  Government  agency  —  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture's  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In¬ 
spection  Service.  Without  consulting  any  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  assessing  the  scientific  problems  of 
environmental  release,  the  agency  has  quietly  per¬ 
mitted  a  Nebraska  company  to  test  —  and  market 
—  a  live,  genetically  altered  herpes  virus  used  as  a 
vaccine  for  pigs.  When  a  private  company  is  re¬ 
buked  and  fined  for  testing  without  proper  review, 
why  should  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  be  free  to  write  its  own  rules? 

The  Service  says  there  was  no  need  to  consult 
others  because  the  vaccine  was  safe.  That  misses 
three  points.  First,  there  is  no  way  to  predict  what 
will  happen  when  a  new  organism  enters  an  envi¬ 
ronment.  Most  novel  organisms  perish,  but  some 
run  riot  and  become  pests.  The  Inspection  Service 
should  know;  its  prime  purpose  is  to  prevent  such_ 
pests  from  entering  the  country.  Genetically  engi- 


Anything  for  a  Butt 

The  tough  antismoking  laws  proposed  by  Mayor 
Koch  have  left  some  New-Yorkers  looking  for  rea¬ 
sons  to  object.  But  nobody’s  straining  further  than 
the  people  at  Philip  Morris.  In  an  essay  prepared 
for  readers  of  the  city’s  black  newspapers,  Guy 
Smith,  a  vice  president,  says  the  antismoking  bill 
"has  serious  implications  for  the  metropolitan  mi¬ 
nority  community.” 

How  so?  "A  law  that  would  segregate  smokers 
and  non-smokers  in  the  workplace  would  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  perfect  backdrop  for  employers  who  wish  to 
discriminate  against  minority  employees.  ” 

And  how  is  that?  Because  “more  blacks  smoke 
than  whites,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  a 
situation  where  an  employer  would  overlook  a-black 
worker  in  line  for  a  promotion  on  the  basis  that  the 
new  job  would  require  him  or  her  to  supervise  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  non-smoking  area." 

A  black  employee  missing  out  on  a  job  because 
he's  more  apt  than  a  white  to  be  a  smoker  turns  out 
to  be  only  one  of  Philip  Morris’s  disaster  scenarios. 
In  further  explanation  of  his  views,  Mr.  Smith  con¬ 
jures  up  a  vision  of  white  masters  enjoying  the 


peered  organisms  are  novel  to  all  environments, 
and  deciding  on  the  rules  for  their  release  is  a  com¬ 
plex  scientific  issue  which  the  Inspection  Service 
lacks  the  competence  to  decide  by  itself.  A  recent 
report  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of¬ 
fers  guidelines  for  all  agencies  to  follow. 

The  Inspection  Service’s  second  error  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  virus  must  be  safe  because  the  genetic 
engineering  consists  of  removing  a  gene  from  it,  not 
adding  a  new  one.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  much- 
debated  frost-retarding  bacterium.  The  issue  is  that 
deleting  a  gene  to  remove  a  visible  adverse  prop¬ 
erty  may  change  an  organism  in  other,  unknown 
ways,  since  some  genes  have  more  than  one  effect. 


The  Inspection  Service’s  worst  error  is  one  of 
judgment.  In  all  probability  the  altered  virus  vac¬ 
cine  is  entirely  safe.  What  an  excellent  test  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  genetically  engineered  organ¬ 
ism  to  be  released.  If  the  Service  had  secured  full 
review  from  the  Agriculture  Department’s  own 
committee  on  genetic  engineering,  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  promised  a  House  committee  last  November, 
the  new  technology  would  have  gotten  off  to  a  secure 
and  credible  start. 

The  Foundation  on  Economic  Trends,  an  unre¬ 
mitting  watchdog  of  genetic  engineering,  deserves 
credit  for  bringing  to  light  these  two  cases  and  what 
they  show  about  the  ragged  Federal  system  for 
regulating  the  new  technology.  The  system  fails  to 
protect  the  public  —  and  its  delays  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  sorely  try  the  new  industry. 

E.P.A.'s  new  guidelines,  and  a  bill  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Don  Fuqua  of  Florida  to  assure  uniform 
regulation  by  different  agencies,  should  help  over¬ 
come  the  protracted  confusion  in  Washington  about 
the  engineering  of  life  and  the  environment. 


fruits  of  discrimination  —  that  is,  a  cigarette  — 
while  their  wage  slaves  are  left  starving  for  a  butt. 

“Under  the  proposed  legislation,"  he  says, 
“smoking  is  generally  prohibited  in  open  areas  but 
not  in  private  offices.  Most  of  the  people  who  sit  in 
private  offices  are  white  males  —  and  those  in  open 
areas  are  black  and  Hispanic.”  That  most  people  of 
any  race  are  nonsmokers  and  likely  to  be  grateful 
for  no-smoking  areas  seems  of  no  interest  to  Mr. 
Smith.  Philip  Morris  isn't  calling  on  logic  to  defeat 
an  antismoking  bill.  It  is  calling  on  racial  fear  and 
resentments. 

Black  smokers  are  indeed  a  valuable  part  of  the 
cigarette  market,  and  black  men  have  the  lung  can¬ 
cer  rate  to  prove  it.  It  is  rising  just  as  the  rate  for 
white  men  has  dropped  significantly.  Still,  the 
Mayor’s  proposed  rules  don’t  prohibit  smoking. 
They  simply  spell  out  where  nonsmokers  can  find 
.clean  air,  and  where  smokers  can  puff  in  peace. 

Mr.  Smith’s  two  scare  scenarios  are,  as  he  says, 
not  difficult  to  imagine;  nothing  is  unimaginable. 
Even  so,  who  would  have  imagined  that  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  would  go  to  such  lengths? 


Good  Start  in  the  Philippines 


Cries  of  “dictator"  have  greeted  President 
Corazon  Aquino’s  proclamation  of  an  interim  Phil¬ 
ippine  regime  in  which  she  will  exercise  legislative 
as  well  as  executive  powers.  But  the  outcry  comes 
from  a  discredited  National  Assembly  whose  ma¬ 
jority  only  recently  anointed  Ferdinand  Marcos 
after  a  fraudulent  vote.  That  Assembly  found  noth¬ 
ing  to  protest  in  Mr.  Marcos’s  usurpation  of  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  in  1972.  These  born-again  democrats 
are  lamenting  loss  of  office,  not  freedom. 

Mrs.  Aquino's  extraordinary  path  to  power  does 
raise  risks.  She,  too,  is  vulnerable  to  delusions  of  in¬ 
fallibility,  fed  by  favor-seekers  in  a  narrow  elite. 
But  she  promises  legislative  elections  within  a  year 
under  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Meanwhile,  her  powers  are  hedged  by  a  bill  of 
rights,  a  reinvigorated  judiciary  and  a  voluble  free 
press.  Of  the  available  choices,  her  one-year  in¬ 
terim  rule  seems  best. 

She  now  has  the  power  to  modify  or  repeal  de¬ 
crees,  revoke  contracts  and  control  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Retaining  the  Marcos  constitution,  as  urged 


by  the  Assembly’s  majority,  would  have  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  ways  of  a  corrupt  regime,  and  left  in  place 
the  Marcos  warlords  and  bagmen  who  retained 
their  seats  in  a  rigged  1984  election.  Calling  an  im¬ 
mediate  election  would  have  obliterated  the  old 
dictator’s  party  before  a  credible  democratic  alter¬ 
native  could  arise. 

Mrs.  Aquino’s  harder  task  will  be  to  retain  the 
public’s  confidence  as  the  exhilaration  of  a  nonvio¬ 
lent  uprising  ebbs.  Her  difficulties  are  illustrated  by 
disclosures  that  her  Finance  Minister  and  adviser, 
Jaime  Ongpin,  may  have  had  compromising  busi¬ 
ness  ties  with  Marcos  cronies.  Her  proclamation 
sets  an  ambitious  interim  agenda:  wiping  out  “iniq¬ 
uitous  vestiges"  of  the  Marcos  regime,  reviving  a 
stalled  economy,  assuring  respect  for  human  rights 
and  ending  a  Communist  insurgency. 

As  she  tackles  this  agenda.  President  Aquino 
needs  American  support  without  too  much  second- 
guessing.  She  wants  to  put  persuasion  before  force 
in  coping  with  the  New  People’s  Army  and  has 
earned  the  chance  to  try  it  her  way. 


Topics 


In  the  Driver’s  Seat 


Two  Stars 

France’s  two-headed  Government 
will  debut  on  the  world  stage  next 
month  when  President  Frangois  Mit¬ 
terrand  and  Jacques  Chirac,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  attend  the  economic 
summit  meeting  in  Tokyo  together. 

The  agenda  for  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  Western  and  Japanese  leaders 
already  overflows  with  contentious 
issues,  from  terrorism  to  trade  wars. 
But  first  someone  must  decide  not 
only  who  speaks  for  France  but  who 
eats  for  France. 

Dinner  sessions  at  past  summits 
have  been  limited  to  the  chief  dele¬ 
gates.  is  that  Mr.  Mitterrand,  the  So¬ 
cialist  head  of  state  who  also  con¬ 
trolled  the  Government  until  his 
party  lost  its  jnajorily  last  month?  Or 


Mr.  Chirac,  the  leader  of  the  new  con¬ 
servative  majority  who  now  heads 
the  Government? 

Customarily,  chief-delegate  status 
goes  to  the  person  who  really  runs  the 
show  back  home.  Britain's,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  not 
Lhe  Queen.  But  Mr.  Mitterrand  and 
Mr.  Chirac  say  they  are  still  trying 
"cohabitation.” 

So  whose  name  goes  on  the  place 
card?  Obviously,  this  issue  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  mere  high  officials.  Why  not 
ask  the  kitchen  cabinet? 


Cherchez  La  Femme 

To  remember  the  5Q’s  is  to  remem¬ 
ber  Elvis  Presley,  boomerang¬ 


shaped  coffee  tables,  crinoline  petti¬ 
coats,  Gloria  Grahame.  the  rise  of 
split-level  ranch  homes  and  the  smell 
of  scorched  meat  arising  from  the 
barbecues  in  the  yard  behind  them. 
For  a  lucky  few  people,  it  is  also  to 
remember  La  Femme. 

La  Femme,  recalls  an  article  on 
women  and  cars  in  Across  the  Board 
magazine,  was  Chryslcr’s  1950‘s  bid 
for  the  female  market.  It  came  in 
pink  or  lavender,  had  chintz  curtains 
and  a  matching  umbrella,  and  didn’t 
sell. 

So  extraordinary  an  artifact  de¬ 
serves  to  be  seen  again.  Would  who¬ 
ever  is  plotting  the  next  movie  to  be 
set  in  the  50*s  —  ” Back  tn  the  Future, 
Part  II.”  maybe  —  please  include  a 
scene  for  La  Femme? 


Letters 


Participatory  Democracy  Engenders  Strange  Results 


To  the  Editor: 

The  victory  of  two  Lyndon  H.  La- 
Rouche  Jr.  candidates  in  the  Illinois 
primary  election  is  described  in  a 
headline  as  "strange  results"  (Week 
in  Review,  March  23).  They  are  not  as 
strange  as  they  seem  and  are  actually 
to  be  expected  In  a  political  climate 
that  appears  to  eschew  representa¬ 
tive  democracy  in  favor  of  direct 
democracy. 

This  country  was  designed  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  representative  democracy, 
that  is,  a  system  in  which  political 
decisions  are  made  by  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
reason  for  having  such  devices  as  the 
Electoral  College  instead  of  direct 
election  of  the  President.  In  most  mod¬ 
em  democracies,  a  political  party 
presents  a  slate  of  candidates  to  the 
voters,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  is 
chosen  by  the  members  of  that  party 
who  have  been  elected  to  parliament. 

However,  in  the  last  20  years,  we  in 
this  country  have  come  to  believe  that 
representative  democracy  is  some¬ 
how  "undemocratic."  We  feel  that 
the  system  is  more  democratic  if  the 
candidates  themselves  are  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  Illinois  results  are  a 
consequence  of  this  type  of  thinking, 
and  it  is  ironic  that  it  Is  happening  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

After  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  in  1968,  the  party 
appointed  the  McGcvern-Hughes 
Commission  to  suggest  reforms  that 
would  make  selection  of  Presidential 
and  other  candidates  "more  demo¬ 
cratic."  The  results  of  these  reforms 
were  to  turn  the  party  away  from  a 
representative  system  tainted  by  as¬ 
sociation  with  "smoke-filled  rooms" 
to  a  system  in  which  political  decisions 
are  decided  by  referendum.  This  is 
part  of  the  reason  why  the  results  of 
the  primary  elections  are  now  binding, 
which  they  were  not  in  the  past. 

If  we  are  going  to  let  voters  make  all 
our  decisions,  then*  we  are  going  to 
have  to  expect  more  results  like  those 
in  Illinois.  A  representative  system  is 
not  immune  to  such  flascoes,  but  it  has 
the  built-in  safeguard  of  .being  able  to 
offer  only  safe  choices  to  the  voters. 
If  the  political  parties  continue 
to  shun  political  decisions  under  the 
rubric  of  participatory  democracy,  we 
may  be  in  for  many  more  strange 
results.  Charles  t.  Grant 

Minneapolis,  March  31,  1986 


Hagia  Sophia  Proposal 
Offensive  to  Moslems 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  respond  to  Peter  Tapke’s 
proposal  ("Restore  Hagia  Sophia  for 
the  Bimillennium,”  letter, #  April  2) 
that  Hagia  Sophia  in  Istanbul  “be  re¬ 
stored  and  reconsecrated  in  its  in¬ 
terior  as  a  Christian  church”  on  the 
occasion  of  Christianity’s  approach¬ 
ing  2,000th  '  anniversary,  with  the 
funds  for  interior  restoration  to  come 
from  friendly  Islamic  nations. 

While  this  proposal  is,  no  doubt, 
offered  with  the  best  of  intentions,  it 
can  only  be  seen  as,  at  best,  a  slight 
and,  at  worst,  an  insult  to  the  Turkish 
people,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  Moslem. 

Mr.  Tapke  should  perhaps  ponder 
two  questions: 

•  How  would  a  proposal  to  return 
the  great  mosque  in  Cordoba.  Spain, 
to  Moslem  worship  be  greeted  in  the 
West? 

•  How  much  would  friendly  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  contribute  to  the  removal 
of  the  interior  Christian  fittings  (e.g., 
the  altar)  of  Cordoba  so  that  they 
could  be  reverently  placed  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  building  and  replaced  by  Is¬ 
lamic  relics? 

Furthermore,  the  notion  that  Istan¬ 
bul  "might  reap  the  economic  benefit 
of  millions  of  Christian  tourists  in  the 
bimillennial  year"  is  an  attempt  to 
support  a  religious  argument  with  the 
promise  of  material  benefit  —  an  in¬ 
sult  to  Christian  and  Moslem. 

Hagia  Sophia  is  important  to  both 
faiths.  As  a  museum  it  can  be  visited 
by  all  without  constraint.  Let  it  be  kept 
that  way  Edmund  G.  Ranallo 
Brooklyn,  April  2,  1986 


Primaries  by  Lot 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  on  Presidential  pri¬ 
maries  in  the  Week  in  Review  (March 
23)  quotes  me  as  saying,  “Why  should 
states  in  the  South  continue  to  see 
early  events  shape  the  Presidential 
nomination  battle  as'  they  sit  on  the 
sidelines?”  This  might  give  the  -im-. 
pression  that  I  favor  super  regional 
primaries.  But  I  do  not. 

The  quotation  is  from  ray  testimony 
before  the  House  Administration  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Elections,  in  which  I 
advocated  creation  of  six  scheduled 
primaries  as  an  alternative  to  re¬ 
gional  primaries.  Under  my  plan,  all 
state  primaries  and  caucuses  would 
be  held  on  six  selected  dates  between 
March  and  June.  One  state — or  in  the 
case  of  states  with  smaller  popula- 
tions,  paired  states  —  from  each  of 
six  divisions  of  contiguous  states 
would  be  selected  by  lot  to  hold  Presi- 
dential  nominating  contests  on  one  of 
the  six  specified  dates. 

As  1  testified,  under  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  those  Southern  states  working  to 
create  their  own  Super  Tuesday  are 
simply  doing  what  is  very  much  in 
their  self-interest.  What  we  need  is  a 
system  that  guarantees  everyone’s 
self-interest.  With  an  interregional 
primary  and  caucus  plan,  no  state  or 
region  would  dominate  the  primary 


process  by  virtue  of  always  being  first. 
Geographical  representation  would  be 
assured,  and  all  states  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  a  turn  at  going  first. 


Candidates  would  not  be  unfairly 
eliminated  because  they  didn't  ap¬ 
peal  .to  one  particular  constituency, 
nor  would  any  candidate  be  able  to 
take  early  advantage  of  a  primary 
schedule  skewed  to  the  advantage  of 
one  outlook.  Instead,  all  candidates 
would  from  the  beginning  have  to 
prove  their  mettle  and  wide  appeal  In 
every  region. 

We  all  want  a  fair  and  equal  share 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  our 
nation’s  highest  office.  Under  a 
scheduled  interregional  primary  and 
caucus  system,  every  state  and  every 
voter  would  share  equally  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  responsibility  that 
comes  with  a  full  and  critical  role  to 
play  in  a  vital  part  of  our  democratic 
.  process:  Sander  Levin 

Menfber  of  Congress,  17th  Dist.,  Mich. 

Washington,  March  24,  1986 


One  Date  for  All 

To  the  Editor: 

“Hyping  Hyper  Tuesday”  (editori¬ 
al,  March  28),  on  a  Southern  regional 
primary  election,  has  one  good  point 
and  two  major  flaws. 

The  good  point  you  make  is  that  a 
Southern  "Hyper"  Tuesday  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  political  pro¬ 
cess.  But  I  hasten  to  agree  with  the 
Southern  Democrats  that  the  position 
of  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire,  with 
their  early  primary  dates,  is  no  bet¬ 
ter.  An -individual  state  or  region 
must  not  hold  “a  dictatorial  influ¬ 
ence”  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Flaw  No.  1:  concerning  a  national 
common  primary,  you  say  "the  nomi¬ 
nation  would  be  decided  in  a  single 
early  blow.”  Why  must  it  be  early? 

Flaw  No.  2:  Why  must  we  watch  the 
candidates  “strut  their  stuff”  for  10 
months? 

We  must  have  a  national  primary, 
but  it  must  occur  in  late  June,  for 
which  campaigning  should  begin  no 
earlier  than  May  1.  Thus  we  won’t 
have  to  watch  one  state  after  another 
jockey  to  go  first,  or  early,  to  get  the 
national  spotlight,  nor  be  subjected  to 
10  months,  of  strutting.  And  just 
maybe,  the  pols  won’t  have  to  worry 
so  much  about  the  cost  of  politicking, 
because  they’ll  have  less  time  to 
spend  money.  Harvey  G.  Beall 
Port  Jefferson,  L.I.,  March  28,  1986 


Europe  Consistent  on  Intermediate  Forces 


To  the  Editor: 

While  Graham  T.  Allison  and  Al¬ 
bert  Camesale  may  be  correct  in  ar¬ 
guing  that  our  European  allies  gen¬ 
erally  oppose  changes  in  the  status 
quo  (“Is  Europe  Contrary?”,  Op-Ed, 
March  26),  their  use  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  to" 'illustrate 
their  point  is  misleading. 

Their  argument  that  “whatever  the 
initiative,  Europeans  initially  oppose 
it"  is  untrue  for  intermediate-range 
forces.  It  was  European  leaders  who 
identified  the  imbalance  between 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  Soviet  intermediate-range  forces 
as  a  problem  and  European  defense 
officials  who  surprised  a  reluctant 
Carter  Administration  by  insisting 
new  weapons  be  deployed. 

The  record  could  equally  support  an 
argument  that  this  issue  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  American  contrariness 
and  European  consistency.  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  first  downplaying  the  need 
for  .new  intermediate-range  forces  and 
theft'  becoming  adamant  that  such 
weapons  were  vital  to  NATO's  cohe¬ 
sion  and  security,  is  now  returning  to 
the  position  that  the  alliance  can  get 
along  well  without  them. 

In  contrast,  Lhe  European  allies 
have  consistently  advocated  meas¬ 
ures,  such  as  the  intermediate-range 
forces,  that  would  Create  closer  cou¬ 
pling  between  U.S.  and  European  se¬ 
curity.  It  might  also  be  noted  that 
every  European  government  that 
committed  itself  to  intermediate- 
range  deployment  has  continued  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  policy,  even  at  consider¬ 
able  cost  in  domestic  political  turmoil. 

The  Europeans  do,  of  course. 


share  responsibility  for  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  disagreement  that  often 
exist  in  our  trans-Atlantic  relations. 
But  to  label  them  “contrary”  with¬ 
out  examining  the  American  contri¬ 
bution  to  that  discord  does  our  allies 
a  disservice.  ..VINCENT  A.  Auger. 

.Cfcmbtfdge.  Mass,,  .ftteflcfe  27*  r!98fr 
The  writeris  MacArtfwr  Fellow  in  In¬ 
ternational  Security  at  Harvard’s 
Center  for  International  Affairs. 


Defining  Terrorism 

To  the  Editor: 

Flora  Lewis  (column,  March  30)  is 
right  to  note  the  urgent  need  for  a 
nonpolemical  definition  of  terrorism. 
The  one  she  suggests,  however,  is  not 
adequate:  “the  use  of  force  against 
parties  who  are  not  involved  in  a  con¬ 
flict,  who  don't  even  engage  them¬ 
selves  or  know  they  are  entering  a 
danger  zone,  in  order  to  make  a  politi¬ 
cal  statement." 

One  of  the  flaws  in  that  definition  is 
that  terrorists  can  make  It  ineffectual 
simply  by  publicly  declaring  certain 
areas  to  be  danger  zones,  e.g..  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  airplanes  or  ships  that 
travel  to  or  from  Israel,  or  any  coun¬ 
tries  that  imprison  members  of  the 
terrorist  group. 

I  would  suggest  this  definition:  Ter¬ 
rorism  is  violence  deliberately  di¬ 
rected  against  civilians  as  the  primary 
target  for  the  purpose  of  demoralizing 
or  extorting  concessions  from  an 
enemy  or  attracting  attention  to  a 
cause.  Monroe  H.  Freedman 
Professor  of  Law,  Hofstra  University 
Hempstead,  L.I.,  April  1.  1986 


Market-Oriented  Energy  Policies  Are  the  Answer  to  Our  Needs 


To  the  Editor: 

"Why  Pump  Up  OPEC?”  (editori¬ 
al.  April  2)  correctly  portrays  sharply 
lower  oil  prices  as  a  double-edge 
sword  for  the  nation.  You  are  wrong, 
however,  to  champion  an  oil-import 
tax  and  to  suggest  that  concern  about 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  oil-market  manipu¬ 
lation  contradicts  this  Administra¬ 
tion’s  free-market  energy  philosophy. 

If  the  energy  story  of  the  last  five 
years  tells  us  anything,  it  is  that  mar¬ 
ket-oriented  energy  policies  are  the 
answer  to  our  nation's  energy-se¬ 
curity  needs.  This  Administration  has 
been  steadfastly  wedded  to  this 
course,  since  its  first  few  days  in 
office,  when  President  Reagan  re¬ 
directed  United  States  energy  policy 
by  decontrolling  U.S.  oil  markets. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  U.S. 
will  reap  enormous  benefits  from 
lower  oil  prices.  They’ll  slash  inflation 
more,  stimulate  economic  growth,  cut 
the  deficit  and  help  American  exports. 
Consumers  are  rightfully  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  lower  prices  at  the  pumps. 

But  the  dangers  of  manipulating  oil 
prices  in  the  1980’s  can  be  as  serious 
as  it  was  in  the  70’s.  It  can  severely 
weaken  competing  producers  of  other 
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nations,  allow  OPEC  to  corner  the 
market  again  and,  in  the  long  term, 
drive  oil  prices  back  up. 

Most  experts  agree  that  depressed 
oil  prices  also  pose  serious  and  ad¬ 
verse  consequences  for  domestic 
energy  producers. 

An  oil-import  tax  is  held  out  as  a 
relatively  painless  panacea  for  some 
of  these  problems,  but  it  is  neither 
painless,  nor  viable.  An  oil-import  tax 
would  send  all  energy  prices  upward. 
The  resulting  inflation  would  bold 
down  economic  growth,  damage  our 
allies  and  undercut  our  ability  to  sell 
exports  in  foreign  markets. 

Our  energy  stability  and  strength 
are  best  secured  by  policies  that  em¬ 
phasize  the  long-term  energy  interest 
of  this  nation  and  allow  our  energy  in¬ 
dustries  to  face  the  future  on  a  play¬ 
ing  field  that  allows  them  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  —  and  as  free  as  possible  of 
Government  regulation.  For  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry,  this  means  avoid¬ 


ing  Government  quick-fix  solutions 
and,  more  than  ever,  maintaining  the 
incentives  for  exploration  and  devel¬ 
opment  proposed  in  the  President’s 
tax-reform  package. 

The  record  shows  the  tremendous 
overall  success  of  the  President’s 
energy  policy.  We  should  recognize 
this  progress  and  step  forward,  not 
backward,  to  the  goal  of  an  even  freer 
energy  market  by  implementing  poli¬ 
cies  that  follow  this  proven  course. 

Expressing  concern  that  free  mar¬ 
kets  are  not  as  free  as  thev  appear 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  free-market  energy  policies; 
nor  should  it  be  used  as  an  opening  to 
enact  non-market-oriented  solutions, 
like  an  oil-import  tax,  which  would 
deprive  American  consumers  of  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  product 
of  their  labor  these  last  five 
years.  John  s.  Herrington 

Secretary  of  Energy 
Washington,  April  3.  1986 
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WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

Shultz's 

Modest 

Proposal 

W  Washington 

nen  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
came  back  from  Europe  the 
other  day.  he  said  that 
"we’re  not  going  anywhere"  in  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations  until  we’re  able' to 
have  ‘’some  discussions  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  quiet  and  direct.” 

It  was  a  modest  proposal.  He  wasn’t 
arguing  for  the  Old  Diplomacy,  when 
secret  deals  were  struck  between  the 
nations,  often  at  the  expense  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  their  peoples 
Nor  was  he  defending  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  diplomatic  dream  of  “open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at.”  He  was 
just  saying  that  there  was  a  time  to 
shout  and  a  time  to  shut  up,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  suggesting  that' maybe 
this  was  a  time  to  follow  Genera! 
Jackson's  famous  order  at  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans:  "Elevate  them  guns 
a  little  lower!” 

There  is.  however,  little  chance 
that  Mr.  Shultz’s  common  sense  will 
be  followed  by  this  Administration.  It 
lives  and  may  die  by  publicity  and 
propaganda.  It  thinks  that  the  gabby 
arts  of  politics  work  in  the  quieter 
corridors  of  diplomacy,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  suffer  from  the  same  delusion. 

Mr.  Shultz  knew  when  he  came  back 
home  that  Anatoly  Dobrynin  was  re>- 
tuming  to  Washington  to  arrange  an¬ 
other  summit  meeting  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Dobrynin  will  meet 
next  Tuesday  when  the  United  States, 
having  rejected  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 


For  quiet 
diplomacy 
between  the 
superpowers 


weapons,  will  be  exploding  another  nu 
clear  device  underground  in  the  West¬ 
ern  desert. 

Quiet  diplomacy  may  be  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  formula  for  breaking 
the  stalemate  oh  arms  control,  re¬ 
gional  conflicts  and  human  rights,  but 
ideological  confrontation  and  warrior 
diplomacy  is  more  popular  at  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House; 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Shultz’s  idea  hit 
the  headlines  than  some  anonymous 
officials'  eSSrae^orwao-Td  wftH'&tiiffer- 
ent  analysis  of  the  forthcoming  sum¬ 
mit  meeting. 

The  Administration,  they  said,  is  not 
'going  to  be  fooled  by  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
effort  to  concentrate  on  what  the  U.S. 
regards  as  the  "narrow  focus”  of  nu¬ 
clear  arms  control.  It  wants  a  nuclear 
agreement,  but  is  prepared  to  do  with¬ 
out  it  if  it  cannot  get  agreement  on 
other  issues  in  Afghanistan  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  third  world. 

Nothing  new  in  that  This  is  what  is 
called  the  Reagan  Doctrine:  defend 
democracy  everywhere  from  Nicara¬ 
gua  to  Angola.  Regardless  of  what 
Mr.  Shultz  says,  there  are  others  here 
high  in  the  Administration  who,  like 
the  anonymous  officials,  think  that 
Washington  now  has  Mr.  Gorbachev 
"on  the  run";  that  President  Reagan 
has  produced  a  new  balance  of  power 
in  the  world;  that  as  they  say,  he  "got 
the  best  of  Gorbachev”  at  the  Geneva 
summit,  and  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is 
trapped  in  a  failing  economy  and 
must  negotiate  on  the  President's 
terms. 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  it’s  not 
precisely  what  Mr.  Shultz  had  in 
mind  as  the  best  way  to  have  a  “quiet 
and  direct”  discussion  of  U.S.-5oviet 
differences. 

The  Old  Diplomacy  had  its  faults, 
but  it  also -bad  its  standards,  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  centuries.  One  of  them 
was  that  diplomacy  wouldn’t  change 
geography,  and  that  the  nations 
would  probably  have  to  live  together 
long  after  contemporary -politicians 
had  vanished  from  the  scene. 

The  Old  Diplomacy  boys  were 
particularly  skeptical  of  what  they 
called  "the  fatal  artillery  of  popular 
excitation,”  and  of  encouraging  ani¬ 
mosity  between  one  nation  and  an¬ 
other. 

They  bad  a  catalogue  of  maxims, 
all  of  which  are  out  of  favor  today  in 
Washington  and  Moscow,  but  may  be 
worth  mentioning  in  the  present  fe¬ 
vered  atmosphere: 

^Diplomacy  is  a  written,  rather 
than  a  verbal  art.  The  high  roads  of 
history  are  strewn  with  little  shrines 
of  peace  that  have  either  been  left  un¬ 
finished,  or  have  collapsed  when  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  sole  reason  that  their 
foundations  were  built  on  the  sands  of 
some  verbal  misconception. 

q  Doubtless  the  art  of  lying  has  on 
occasion  been  successfully  practiced 

.  but  a  lie  always  leaves  in  its  wake 
a  drop  of  poison. 

qDon’t  be  deceived  by  the  narcotic 
power  of  ill-considered  slogans  or 
propaganda.  In  the  end  it  is  not  bril¬ 
liance  but  rectitude  that  counts. 

qTalleyrand:  “Et  surtout  pas  trap 
de  z&le!  ” — And  above  everything,  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  excited  about 
your  work. 

«J  Propaganda  is  the  curse  of  diplo¬ 
macy  because  it  violates  the  two  most 
important  qualities  in  negotiations 
between  states;  truthfulness  and 
precision. 

There  is  a.  world  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  and  Soviet  diplomacy,  but 
they  have  at  least  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  they  have  debased  modern  di¬ 
plomacy  by  breaking  almost  every 
one  of  the  old  maxims.  □ 


Enough  U.S.  Neglect  of  the  Mideast 


Mazher  A.  Hameed 


Washington 

For  all  the  flurry  of  con¬ 
cern  in  Washington  last 
week  about  the  re  per¬ 
cussions  of  Saudi  oil 
policy,  there  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  major 
lapse  of  official  American  interest  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  decline  of  con¬ 
cern  has  been  evident  for  some  time, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  oil  market  only 
accelerated  the  process,  encouraging 
officials  in  Washington  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  hostage 
to  the  oil  shortage  and  could  therefore 
disengage  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  American  reaction  is  under¬ 
standable  but  mistaken,  and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  benign  neglect  Is  ill-advised.  The 
Middle  East  may  be  on  the  back  burn¬ 
er.  but  neither  the  conflicts  nor  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region  will  allow  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  disengage  as  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  do.  More  important, 
those  dynamics  and  resources  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  region  will  require  focused 
American  attention  again. 

The  notion  that  it  was  oil  leverage 
that  “engaged”  America  in  the  first 
place  is  an  appealing  fantasy,  but  a 
fantasy  all  the  same.  American  oil  re¬ 
quirements  did  not  become  a  princi¬ 
pal  factor  in  American  thinking  about 
the  Middle  East  until  the  1970’s,  and 
the  only  deployments  of  American 
forces  there  (apart  from  training  and 
advisory  missions)  have  been  well 
away  from  the  major  oil-producing 
areas  —  briefly  in  Egypt  and  three 
times  in  Lebanon. 

Besides,  quite  apart  from  oil,  sub¬ 
stantial  American  interests  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Middle  East.  Wishful 
thinking  may  delude  some  people 
about  the  nature  of  those  interests  and, 
thus,  about  the  possibility  of  disen¬ 
gagement,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  in¬ 
terests  were  never  a  question  of  oil 
alone. 

To  be  sure,  oil  does  play  a  part — but 
that  does  not  mean  that  changes  in  the 
oil  market,  even  major  changes  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  in  recent  weeks,  can 
alone  serve  as  a  guide  to  policy.  What¬ 
ever  happens  to  the  market,  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  still  required  to 
maintain  the  Western  economy  and  the 
military  arm  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
Gulf  financial  resources  remain  a 
major  factor  in  both  the  international 
economy  and  American  monetary  poli¬ 
cy.  American  business  is  still  heavily 
represented  in  the  region,  and  with  it 
large  numbers  of  Americans. 

Moreover,  denying  the  region  and 
its  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
always  been  vital  to  American  inter¬ 
ests;  it  remains  no  less  important  to¬ 
day.  Soviet  control  of  Gulf  oil  re¬ 
sources,  Middle  East  sea  lanes  or  the 

Masher  A.  Hameed  is  author  of  the 
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eastern  Mediterranean  would 
dramatically  alter  the  global  balance 
of  power.  The  resulting  cutoff  of  oil 
would  devastate  NATO,  and  even  if 
there  were  no  cutoff  such  a  shift  of 
power  would  endanger  NATO  mili¬ 
tary  assets  from  Spain  to  Turkey. 

History  also  demonstrates  that 
much  of  America's  involvement  in 
the  Middle  East  has  been  in  response 
to  conflicts  within  the  region  —  con¬ 
flicts  that  often  produce  superpower 
confrontations.  Nor  is  this  likely  to 
change,  whatever  happens  to  the  oil 
market.  In  fact,  even  with  the  Middle 
East  on  the  back  burner.  American 
relations  with  Israel  have  of  late  be¬ 
come  closer  than  before,  more  bind¬ 
ing  and  more  intimate,  while  Soviet 
investment  in  Syria  and  Libya  has 
reached  new  heights. 

Changes  under  way  in  the  region 
also  point  to  crises  that  must  inevita¬ 
bly  involve  the  United  States.  The  un¬ 
ceasing  I  ran- Iraq  war  raises  the 


specter  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  political  face  of  the  Gulf.  Cracks 
now  apparent  in  Iraqi  public  resolve 
are  becoming  fissures,  raising  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  government 
in  Baghdad.  This,  together  wiLh  the 
compromises  already  evident  else¬ 
where  in  the  Gulf,  would  catapult  a 
militant  and  violent  form  of  Islam 
into  the  forefront  of  Middle  East  soci¬ 
ety  and  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict  — 
with  obvious  new  dangers  for  both  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  United  States. 

Events  in  southern  Lebanon,  where 
most  of  the  population  is  neither  mili¬ 
tant  nor  strongly  anti-Israel,  give 
some  idea  of  the  costs  of  such  a  reli¬ 
gious  mobilization,  particularly  the 
terrorism  that  could  be  visited  on  per¬ 
ceived  enemies. 

On  yet  another  front,  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  Syria  has  generated  a 
lethal  arms  race  in,  among  other 
things,  surface-to-surface  missiles  that 
may  in  Israel's  case  be  nuclear  lipped. 


The  interests  and  safety  of  both  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
clearly  affected  by  this  explosive  con¬ 
frontation. 

Yet  another  danger  of  Washing¬ 
ton's  inattention  is  that  it  leaves 
America’s  moderate  friends,  like  the 
smaller  Gulf  states  and  Jordan,  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  accommodation  to 
more  extreme  regional  forces  —  an 
attitude  that  can  only  encourage  the 
hostile  and  revolutionary  forces. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle  East  are 
painful  and  difficult:  that  is  clear.  The 
United  States  has  already  borne  tragic 
costs  as  a  result  of  its  Involvement 
there.  Yet  the  alternative  —  neglect  — 
promises  to  return  even  more  bitter 
dividends.  The  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  may  have  gotten  too  hot  to  handle 
on  the  from  burner —  and  Washington 
did  indeed  get  burned.  Nevertheless, 
given  the  ingredients,  a  period  on  the 
back  burner  threatens  to  develop  even 
more  explosively.  □ 
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Reagan  Isn’t  Buoying  Freedom  Abroad 


By  John  B.  Oakes 


ow  sad  it  is,”  said 

W  I  President  Reagan 

in  his  Easter 

■  ■  homily  to  the 

■  I  American  people, 

JLm  "that  this  season 

has  beerf  marred  by  crises  and  vio¬ 
lence.”  He  was  referring  specifically 
to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  “invasion"  of  Honduras. 

“American  power,”  said  President 
Reagan,  “is  an  undying  symbol  of 
hope  for  oppressed  peoples  around 
the  world.”  He  was  referring  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  Philippines  and  Haiti, 
among  others. 

"Let  us  pray,”  said  Mr.  Reagan, 
“that  America  will  always  use  her 
power ...  to  help  those  struggling  for 
freedom.” 

No  one  could  have  put  the  message 
with  more  feeling  than  President 
Reagan.  No  one  could  have  acted  in 
more  direct  contradiction  to  it  than 
President  Reagan. 

According  to  the  polls,  Mr.  Reagan 
is  the  most  popular  President  in  recent 
American  history.  He  thus  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  not  to  use  that  popu- 

John  B.  Oakes  is  the  former  Senior 
Editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 


larity  to  deceive,  to  inflame  and  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  American  people  into 
pursuit  of  his  Holy  War.  But  that  is. 
what  he  is  doing. 

Holy  War  it  is.  Mr.  Reagan’s  alter 
ego,  his  director  of  communications, 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  has  made  this 
clear:  "It’s  an  issue  or  Communism 
versus  anti-Communism.  It  is  ...  a 
moral  issue,  an  issue  of  right  and 
wrong.”  Mr.  Buchanan  was  talking 
about  support  for  Lhe  contras.  He  could 
as  well  have  been  describing  many  of 
the  deeply  divisive  foreign  policy 
issues  on  which  his  mentor  has  taken 
so  profoundly  simplistic  a  stand.  On 
others,  Mr.  Reagan  is  playing  a  deadly 
game  of  provocation  and  distortion. 

In  the  Philippines  and  Haiti,  despite 
his  pretensions,  Mr.  Reagan  did  lit¬ 
erally  nothing  to  "help  those  struggling 
for  freedom  ”  until  the  people  were 
well  on  the  way  to  ousting  their  dicta¬ 
tors  by  their  own  efforts.  Almost  to  the 
last  moment,  he  stood  by  and  cheered 
—  or  cheered  up  —  the  dictators. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  Nicaragua, 
gunboat  diplomacy  is  the  substitute  for 
thoughtful  policy.  Blowing  a  couple  of 
Libyan  ships  out  of  the  water  and  kill¬ 
ing  sailors  will  settle  nothing:  neither 
terrorism,  Communism  nor  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  has  already  incited  retaliation 
against  innocent  civilians.  It  makes  the 
trivial  Muammar  el-Qaddafi  a  hero 


And  he  is 
weakening  it 
at  home 


among  many  third  world  nations  (who 
otherwise  fear  and  detest  him)  for 
"standing  up”  to  deliberate  American 
military  provocation  on  an  issue  more 
appropriately  settled  by  the  World 
Court  than  by  the  Navy. 

The  Reagan-sponsored  invasion  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  President’s  refusal 
to'  enter  into  meaningful  negotiations, 
deny  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  while  Mr.  Reagan  pretends  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  His  "Pax  Americana’’  has 
more  to  do  with  ideological  conformity 
than  with  national  security. 

It  threatens  increasingly  to  engulf  all 
Central  America  —  as  indicated  by  the 
spectacle  of  reluctant  Honduran  sol¬ 
diers  being  herded  into  the  battle  zone 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  order  to 
protect  Mr.  Reagan’s  contras  in  their 
privileged  sanctuary  on  Honduran  soil. 
Meanwhile,  Honduras's  President, 
having  telephoned  Nicaragua's  Presi¬ 
dent,  went  off  to  the  beach. 


That  spectacle  is  paralleled  by  an 
equally  foreboding  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Reluctant  Congressmen  are 
being  driven  by  their  White  House 
master  to  vote  $100  million  (or  a 
“compromise"  facsimile  thereof)  for 
his  contra  proteges  under  spur  of  an¬ 
other  kind  —  fear  they  may  be 
branded  pro-Communist  if  they  don't. 

The  virus  of  Mr.  Reagan's  Holy  War 
has  had  its  effect,  not  only  on  Congress 
but  on  the  one  area  that  should  be  most 
impervious  to  it — the  media .  The  most 
egregious  recent  instance  was  the 
capitulation  by  economically  hard- 
pressed  ABC  News  to  an  assault  on  its 
independence.  With  all  the  authority  of 
the  President  behind  him,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  in  effect  not  only  accused  ABC 
News  of  I6se  majestfi  for  allowing  a 
Soviet  “propagandist”  too  much  time 
to  respond  to  a  Presidential  speech  on 
military  spending.  By  implication,  he 
also  instructed  ABC  and  the  rest  of  the 
media  how  to  handle  and  how  not  to 
handle  such  an  occasion. 

This  attempt  at  indirect  control  of 
the  media  was  hardly  surprising. 
What  was  surprising  was  the  dutiful 
way  in  which  the  press,  by  and  large, 
took  the  Reagan-Buchanan  strictures 
lying  down. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  strengthening 
freedom  abroad.  He  is  weakening  it 
at  home.  □ 


More  Bang  for  the  Foreign  Aid  Buck 


By  Doug  Bandow 


Washington 

President  Reagan  has 
proposed  a  9  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  foreign  aid 
next  year.  Budget  con¬ 
scious  members  of  both 
parties  have  said  he  may 
not  get  it.  But  the  debate  over  dollars 
and  cents  misses  a  key  point:  foreign 
aid,  whatever  the  amount  decided 
upon,  is  likely  to  flow  to  countries 
whose  economic  policies  neutralize 
the  intended  benefits  of  that  aid. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  more  than 

$186  billion  in  grants  and  loans  in  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  alone  around  the 
world.  If  we  include  military  pro¬ 
grams,  Americans  have,  all  told, 
loaned  or  given  away  more  than  $320 
billion.  Supplementing  this  has  been 

Doug  Bandow  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Cato  Institute,  a  public  policy  organi¬ 
zation.  and  is  editor  of  "U.S.  Aid  to 
the  Developing  World;  A  Free  Mar¬ 
ket  Agenda." 


nearly  $173  billion  from  a  dozen  mul¬ 
tilateral  organizations,  as  well  as 
tens  of  billions  from  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  members  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  the  demand  continues: 
Ethiopia,  for  example,  will  need  as 
much  food  this  year  as  last. 

Yet  current  foreign  aid  programs 
treat  the  symptoms  of  third  world  pov¬ 
erty,  not  the  disease  of  state  economic 
intervention.  Many  developing  coun¬ 
tries  intentionally  impoverish  them¬ 
selves.  In  some  cases,  foreign  aid  al¬ 
lows  recipients  to  resist  needed 
change.  So  the  answer  is  not  another 
dose  of  the  conventional  wisdom.  A 
new,  more  market-oriented  strategy 
should  be  aimed  at  inducing  third 
world  nations  to  create  the  economic 
conditions  necessary  for  development 
by,  among  other  things,  closing  money¬ 
losing  state  corporations,  abolishing 
public  monopolies,  ending  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  prices  and  production 
and  reforming  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies. 

We  should  not  expect  overnight 
miracles.  But  the  empirical  evidence 
is  impressive,  especially  in  such  mar¬ 


ket-oriented  nations  as  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore  and  South  Korea.  To 
encourage  third  world  governments  to 
follow  the  same  path,  we  should: 

•  Require  all  recipient  nations  to  in¬ 
troduce  market  incentives  throughout 
their  economies. 

•  Funnel  assistance  through  the  in¬ 
digenous  private  sector  —  firms,  coop¬ 
eratives  and  individuals  —  instead  of 
the  central  government.  Low-cost 
health  care  could  be  provided  through 
private  clinics,  contraceptives  distrib¬ 
uted  by  private  vendors,  etc.  In  this 
way,  aid  will  help  meet  the  demands  of 
consumers  rather  than  enrich  the  local 
elites  that  control  state  institutions. 

•  Lend  the  foreign  currency  ac¬ 
quired  as  part  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  to  indigenous  entrepreneurs, 
instead  of  giving  the  money  to  govern¬ 
ments,  as  under  current  law.  Today, 
these  funds  promote  state  expansion 
rather  than  economic  growth. 

•  Use  surplus  crops  now  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  re¬ 
ward  countries  that  reform  their  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  particularly  those  af¬ 
fecting  agriculture.  This  proposal 
would  even ‘save  money;  it  costs  more 


to  store  the  $5.6  billion  worth  of  food 
now  owned  by  Uncle  Sam  than  it  would 
to  ship  the  crops  to  deserving  nations. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms.  Republican  of 
North  Carolina,  saw  to  it  that  some  ex¬ 
perimental  initiatives  were  included  in 
this  year's  farm  bill.  But  if  we  adopted 
the  full  four-point  program  proposed 
here,  we  would  no  longer  be  subsidiz¬ 
ing  governments  that  pursue  economic 
policies  hostile  to  development.  And  as 
long  as  we  were  prepared  to  end  aid  to 
those  who  stonewall  us,  we  might  be 
able  to  induce  countries  to  adopt  politi¬ 
cally  unpopular  policies  needed  for 
growth. 

Global  poverty  and  underdevelop¬ 
ment  is  a  tragedy  of  huge  propor¬ 
tions.  The  blame  lies  squarely  on 
third  world  political  leaders  whose 
policies  stifle  incentive,  confiscate 
earnings  and  deter  private  invest¬ 
ment.  The  need,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  to  increase  aid  as  to  use  it  to  en¬ 
courage  market-oriented  policies. 
Knowing  that  our  money  is  actually 
helping  starving  people  rather  than 
enriching  local  despots  will  make  the 
annual  foreign  aid  bite  a  little  less 
painful.  □ 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Flora  Lewis 

Asking 

Civil 

Questions 

Dallas 

There  was  an  hour  between 
planes.  A  man  behind  two  bro¬ 
chure-laden  card  tables  was 
calling  out  in  a  midway  voice,  “Step  up 
and  learn  about  our  space  program.” 

So  I  approached.  I  had  always  won¬ 
dered  about  the  intense  young  people 
who  man  the  Lyndon  LaRouche  stands, 
but  I’d  always  been  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  stop  and  talk  to  them. 

The  sign  said  things  like  “Better 
beams  in  space  than  Soviet  missiles 
here,”  and  “Send  Gramm  and  Rud- 
man  to  Siberia,”  and  “Support  nuclear 
energy.” 

“Why  do  you  back  him?”  I  asked  in  a 
conversational  tone.  He  glowered  and 
replied.  “Do  you  support  our  space 
program?” 

“I  mean,  why  are  you  for  La¬ 
Rouche?” 

"Do  you  or  don’t  you  want  a  strong 
defense?” 

“Oh,  1  see,  you  ask  questions  but 
you  don’t  answer  them.” 

He  was  thin,  with  short,  tightly 
curled  hair,  and  his  ferret  face  was 
getting  redder  and  more  tense  by  the 
moment.  His  voice,  waxy  from  the 
start,  became  hostile.  “Do  you  want 
to  buy  some  literature?” 

1  said  I  was  more  interested  in 
bearing  him  explain  his  point  of  view. 
Clearly  he  was  annoyed,  but  he  ac¬ 
cepted  what  he  took  as  an  unavoid¬ 
able  challenge. 

“He’s  against  liberal  traitors,  and 
I’m  against  liberal  traitors.” 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 
The  pale  young  woman  behind  the 
adjoining  card  table  came  to  her  com¬ 
rade’s  rescue.  He  was  a  hawker,  not  a 


Democracy 
depends  on 
rational 
discourse 


talker.  “Do  you  know  the  word  pa¬ 
triot?”  she  asked  accusingly.  An  eld¬ 
erly  man  with  a  cozy  smile  wandered 
up,  and  they  turned  to  him  In  relief, 
pointedly  ignoring  me. 

Maybe  it  was  my  voice,  maybe  my 
clothes,  I  don’t  know  how  they  decided 
so  quickly  to  consider  just  another  air¬ 
port  transient  as  the  enemy-  But  they 
did.  I  wasn't  looking  for  a  fight,  I  was 
just  curious.  The  whole  conversation 
lasted  less  than  two  minutes  and  would 
obviously  get  nowhere. 

As  it  happened,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Austin  for  a  conference  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  entitled  “The  Future  of 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Relations:  Lessons  from 
40  Years  Without  World  War.”  The 
idea,  we  were  told,  was  that  for  all  the 
troubles,  something  must  have  gone 
right  and  if  we  could  figure  out  how  40 
years  without  world  war  were 
achieved,  we  might  be  able  to  keep 
peace  for  at  least  another  40  years. 

There  were  current  and  former  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  State  Department,  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  the  C.IA.,  academics  and  scien¬ 
tists  of  note  and  a  few  important  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  conference.  There  were  ar¬ 
guments,  of  course,  and  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  hostility  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  big¬ 
gest  danger  for  the  world. 

But  compared  with  the  LaRouche 
people's  reaction  to  a  casual  ques¬ 
tioner  responding  to  their  invitation 
to  step  up  and  be  informed,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  positively  amiable. 
Among  Americans  and  Russians, 
there  was  no  trouble  agreeing  that  se¬ 
curity  and  survival  were  the  prime 
and  common  needs  for  everybody. 

At  his  summit  with  Mikhail  Gorha- 
chev,  President  Reagan  indulged  in  the 
fantasy  that  if  the  earth  faced  an  inva¬ 
sion  by  Martians,  U.S.-Soviet  quarrels 
would  be  quickly  set  aside  in  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  of  our  planet. 

When  the  reference  was  made  in 
Austin,  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  a  former 
National  Security  Council  member, 
said  whimsically  that  he  objected  on 
behalf  of  Martians,  who  shouldn't  be 
presumed  to  be  hostile.  It  was  a  good 
point,  and  a  reminder  of  the  question 
about  the  LaRouche  people.  Whom  are 
they  so  instinctively  against,  and  why? 

At  the  time  of  the  industrial  summit 
in  Bonn  last  year,  elections  were  ap¬ 
proaching  for  the  important  West  Ger¬ 
man  state  of  Rhineland-Westphalia. 
Mr.  Reagan,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  on 
the  trail,  came  to  a  town  where  lamp- 
post  after  lamppost  was  emblazoned 
with  posters  carrying  snide,  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  neo-Nazi  messages.  On  investi¬ 
gation,  it  turned  out  they  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  LaRouche.  His  candidates 
got  nowhere  in  the  German  elections, 
but  they  tinctured  the  atmosphere. 

His  people  made  a  pitch  in  France. 
There  Is  no  sign  that  they  had  any  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  extreme  right- 
wing  party  of  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  but 
they  stood  on  the  main  streets  of 
Paris  shouting  the  same  call  to  arms 
that  they  pitch  at  Dallas,  Dulles,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  etc.  They  have  disappeared 
from  Paris,  presumably  because  of 
French  resistance  to  such  a  foreign 
brand  of  rabid  xenophobia. 

This  is  a  time  when  Americans  are 
worried  about  all  kinds  of  fanatics, 
for  good  cause.  And  free  speech  and 
free  press  require  us  to  tolerate  our 
own  fanatics.  But  we  have  the  right  to 
question  them  in  a  civil  way,  and  if 
they  can’t  give  a  civil  answer,  they 
reveal  themselves  incapable  of  the 
rational  discourse  on  which  democ¬ 
racy  depends.  □ 
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Debate  Over  Violence  Goes  On 


Arts& 


By  JOHN  CORKY 


Comes  now  once  again  the 
question,  along  with  the  old 
replies.  What  have  the 
media  to  do  with  sex  and 
violence?  Not  much,  a  lit¬ 
tle.  a  lot,  or  it  threatens  the  First 
Amendment  to  even  ask.  Actually, 
the  question  is  never  entirely  absent. 
It  endures  because  it  is  important,  al¬ 
though  historically  it  has  been  asked 
most  loudly  when  Government  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  aroused.  It  is  likely  we  are 
in  a  time  like  that  now.  Recently,  a 
Senate  committee  looked,  inconclu¬ 
sively,  at  rock  video;  soon,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  will  release  a  report 
on  pornography.  No  matter  how  the 
debate  unfolds,  certain  positions  are 
preordained.  Liberal  politicians  will 
worry  about  violence;  conservatives 
will  worry  about  sex;  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  will  worry  about 
everyone  being  worried,  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  will  protect  their 
flanks.  In  fact,  debates  like  this  are 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  usual 
participants. 

We  get  an  indication  of  all  this  on  an 
ABC  News  special,  “Sex,  Violence 
and  Values:  Changing  Images,” 
aired  Sunday.  It  is  an  intelligent  piece 
of  work,  an  authentic  public  service, 
even  if  it  does  waffle  on  the  role  of 
television,  the  greatest  mass  medium 
of  all.  This  is  how  it  frames  the  issue: 

“Is  there  a  clash  between  our  taste 
in  entertainment  and  what  we  say  our 
values  are?  Do  sex  and  violence  re¬ 
flect  our  popular  culture  or  offend  our 
moral  values?  X-rated  material  is  an 
estimated  $10  billion  industry.  Have 
we  become  a  more  open  society  or 
has  society  cut  loose  from  .its  moral 
limits?” 

Forget  the  X-rated  material;  it's 
mostly  grungy  stuff.  Jeff  Greenfield, 
the  ABC  media  analyst,  is  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  misleading,  when,  speaking  about 
X-rated  movies,  he  says  that  “an 
American  society  once  described  by 
its  intellectuals  as  hopelessly  puritan¬ 
ical  has  become  a  wide-open  coun¬ 
try.”  This  implies  we  are  no  longer 
puritanical.  In  truth,  only  a  puritani¬ 
cal  country  would  support  a  $10  bil¬ 
lion  porn  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Greenfield  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  says,  “If  respectable  outlets 
are  running  nude  photos  and  frank 
talk  about  sex,  then  the  forbidden 
must  become  even  more  blatant  to  re¬ 
tain  its  •appeal  as  forbidden  fruit.” 
This  brings  us  back  to  television. 

Television,  eminently  respectable, 
gives  us  nudity.  Credit  ABC  News 
with  showing  a  scene  from  an  ABC 
prime-time  series, “The  Colbys,”  as 
an  example.  And  goodness  knows 


television  has  frank  talk  about  sex. 
Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  is  a  national 
figure,  and  the  frank  talk  invades 
even  news  programs.  Jack  Kemp  was 
asked  recently  on  NBC's  “Today”  if 
he  had  ever  committed  a  homosex¬ 
ual  act.  The  question  was  despicable, 
but  as  a  potential  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  Mr.  Kemp  was  not 
allowed  to  take  offense.  Very  calmly, 
he  said  he  had  never  committed  a 
homosexual  act. 

“60  Minutes”  last  Sunday  took 
frank  talk  right  into  the  wholly 
smarmy.  Craftily,  the  CBS  program 
laid  the  groundwork  first.  In  a  seg¬ 
ment  on  Roy  Cohn,  it  twice  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Cohn  had  a  male  companion. 
Then  Mike  Wallace  told  Mr.  Cohn, 
very  sincerely,  that  they  had  a 
mutual  friend  who  thought  that  Mr. 
Cohn  really  wanted  to  “come  out  pf 
the  closet.”  Then  Mr.  Wallace,  still 
being  sincere,  popped  the  big  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  of  interest  to  perhaps 
100  people  on  Manhattan's  East  Side, 
but  only  titillation  for  everyone  else: 
Was  Mr.  Cohn  a  homosexual? 


It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Mr. 
Cohn  once  worked  for  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  and  that  at  the  start  of  the 
segment,  Mr.  Wallace,  quoting  his 
Webster’s,  described  McCarthyism 
as  the  use  of  “inquisitorial  investiga¬ 
tive  methods,  ostensibly  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  communism.”  On  “60 
Minutes,”  inquisitorial  investigative 
methods,  ostensibly  in  the  pursuit  of 
news,  get  a  dispensation.  Mr.  Cohn 
didn't  say  be  was  a  homosexual;  he 
evaded  the  question.  One  wishes  he 
had  said  that  his  sex  life  was  none  of 
Mr.  Wallace’s  business. 

Where  this  will  all  end  nobody 
knows,  although  it’s  clear  that  trashi¬ 
ness  now  knows  no  bounds.  On  “Sex, 
Violence  and  Values,”  Carole  Simp¬ 
son,  the  able  moderator,  says  the 
same  soda]  scientists  who  claim  we 
yearn  for  old-fashioned  values  also 
say  that  “the  popular  culture  in 
America  has  become  flashier,  trash¬ 
ier,  more  vulgar,  violent  and  exploi¬ 
tative.”  A  Uttle  later,  there  is  a  panel 
discussion.  The  actress  Morgan  Fair- 
child,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  televi¬ 


sion  critic  Howard  Rosenberg,  the, 
musician  Frank  Zappa  and  the  film 
director  Lynne  Liftman  discuss  sex 
and  violence  in  the  media.  Midway 
through  the  discussion.  Miss  Simpson 
sums  up  what  they’re  saying. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  con¬ 
sensus  on  this  panel  —  that  you  are 
abhorrent  of  the  violence  and  not  of 
the  sex,”  she  says.  “Is  that  correct?" 

It  is  correct,  even  if  the  panelists  do 
start  to  equivocate  when  they  reply. 
An  anti-violence  position  is  approved 
by  the  dominant  intellectual  and 
artistic  culture  in  America;  an  anti- 
sex  position,  or  even  the  hint  of  one,  is 
not.  “Main  Street."  NBC’s  very  good 
monthly  program  for  young  people, 
devoted  its  most  recent  hour  to  frank 
talk  about  sex  (Dr.  Westheimer 
showed  up),  without  being  able  to  say 
clearly  that  sex  for  the  veiy  young 
was  a  perfectly  lousy  idea.  As  a  rule, 
only  political  conservatives  like  the 
Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  .or  Phyllis 
Schlafly  say  this  on  television,  and 
it’s  a  pity.  The  right  wing  gets  the 
franchise.  It  is  how  the  topic  becomes 
polarized  and  turns  into  a  political, 
rather  than  moral,  debate. 

Meanwhile,  social  and  behavioral 
scientists  have  made  it.a  good  deal 
easier  to  be  anti-violence  than  anti¬ 
sex.  They  study  violence  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  television  all  the  time.  Sex 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  fit  topic.  Care¬ 
fully,  “Sex,  Violence  and  Values” 
gets  into  the  discussion  about  vio¬ 
lence.  It  shows  us  a  scene  from  NBC's 
“Miami  Vice,”  which  is  seen  by  30 
million  people  each  week.  Guns 
blaze;  bodies  fall.  Philip  Michael 
Thomas  lets  go  with  a  sawed-off  shot¬ 
gun;  Don  Johnson  uses  a  .45.  Do 
scenes  like  this  inspire  viewers  to 
commit  violence  themselves?  “Sex, 
Violence  and  Values”  says  the 
“Miami  Vice”  producers  declined  to 
be  interviewed  about  this,  and  that 
NBC  issued  a  statement  instead. 

Scenes  with  violence,  the  statement 
says,  “must  be  necessary  to  the 
development  of  theme,  plot  or  char¬ 
acterization.”  This  isn’t  bad;  Shake¬ 
speare  thought  that  way,  too.  Then 
the  NBC  statement  blows  smoke. 
Scenes  with  violence,  it  continues, 
“may  not  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
audience  or  to  invite  imitation." 

It  is  the  sticking  point;  of  course; 
NBC  is  only  saying  that  scenes  may 
not  be  purposely  used  to  stimulate  the 
audience  or  to  invite  imitation. 
Whether  the  scenes  do  this  without 
being  purposeful  about  it  is  another 
matter.  For  years  now,  a  growing 
body  of  research  has  found  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  television  and  violence; 
for  years,  the  networks  have  been  in¬ 
sisting  the  connection  doesn’t  exist. 
Congress,  meanwhile,  has  been  con- 


Leisure 


cemed  since  1952,  when  it  held  its 
first  hearing  on  television,  sex  and 
violence. 

Research  was  sparse  then ;  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  followed  their  instincts, 
even  if  not  always  sensibly  arid  well. 
(In  1953,  some  Senators  looked  at  the 
comic-book  menace  and  juvenile 
crime.)  However,  more  bearings  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  so  did  Government  re¬ 
ports.  The  body  of  research  grew.  In 
19(9,  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
found  that  a  person  who  watched  vio¬ 
lent  television  programs  was  more 
likely  to  behave  violently  than  a  per¬ 
son  who  did  not.  In  1972,  the  Surgeon 
General's  Scientific  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Television  and  Social 
Behavior  made  a  similar  finding.  In 


about  violence  and  aggression,  and 
not  necessarily  crime. 

Ah,  but  yet;  new  studies  kept  ap¬ 
pearing.  In  1984,  John  P.  Murray,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  testified  at  a  Senate 
hearing.  “Does  televised  violence 
produce  aggressive  behavior?’’  he 
asked,  and  then  replied  to  Ms  own 
question:  “The  answer  seems  to  be 
yes.”  Dr.  Murray  also  cited  a  22-year 
study  that  was  begun  by  CBS  but 
parently  forgotten  when  the  network 
testified  at  the  House  hearing  the 
year  before.  The  study  found.  Dr. 
Murray  said,  “an  impressive  rela¬ 
tionship  between  television  violence 
viewing  at  age  8  and  criminal  behav¬ 
ior  through  age  30.”  _ „ 

Where  will  the  argument  go  now? 


Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  there 
is  a  connection  between  TV  violence 
and  behavior. 


1982,  a  report  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Mental  Health,  “Television 
and  Behavior,”  seemed  to  end  the  dis¬ 
cussion  once  and  for  all.  Most  re¬ 
searchers.  the  report  said,  agreed 
“that  the  convergence  of  findings 
supports  the  conclusion  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  televised  behav¬ 
ior  and  later  aggressive  behavior.” 

But  this  didn’t  end  the  discussion, 
unfortunately;  the  networks  fired 
back.  NBC  published  a  massive  study 
of  its  own,  “Television  and  Aggres¬ 
sion,”  which  declared  in  its  last  para¬ 
graph  that  it  could  find  no  evidence 
that  "television  was  causally  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  development  of  aggres¬ 
sive  behavior  patterns.”  ABC  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  glossy  brochure,  “A 
Research  Perspective  on  Television 
and  Violence,”  that  agreed  with  NBC. 
CBS  didn’t  publish  anything,  but  it  did 
say  at  a  House  bearing  in  1983  that 
“there  is  still  no  convincing  evidence 
that  television  violence  creates  crimi¬ 
nals  or  increases  crime.”  Actually, 
CBS  was  on  reasonably  firm  ground 
here.  The  other  studies  had  talked 


To  sleep,  one  hopes;  it  ought  not  to  be 
pursued  any  longer.  The  energy 
should  be  turned  elsewhere.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  there  is  a 
connection  between  television  and 
violence.  At  the  very  least,  repeated 
exposure  to  television  violence  desen¬ 
sitizes  us  to  real  violence,  particu¬ 
larly  violence  committed  against 
women.  This  makes  us  less  human. 

It’s  clear,  of  course,  that  a  large 
number  of  Americans  don't  object  to 
any  of  this.  No  one  forces  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  pay  television,  rent  an 
X-rated  movie  for  their  VCR’s  or 
even  watch  “Miami  Vice.”  On  the 
other  hand,  polls  find  that  an  even 
larger  number  of  Americans  show  a 
general  unhappiness  with  media. 
Values  are  in  collision.  Is  there  a  way 
out?  Censorship  is  the  least  desirable 
alternative.  But  if  enough  people  de¬ 
mand  lock-boxes,  the  cable  systems 
will  supply  them.  If  enough  parent 
and  consumer  groups  petition  the  net¬ 
works  and  stations  about  their  pro¬ 
gramming,  the  networks  and  stations 
will  change  them. 


MUSIC  VIEW 

DONAL  HENAHAN 


Music  Lovers  Don’t  Look  for 
Logic  in  W agner’s  ‘Parsifal’ 


Even  those  who  despise  “Parsifal”  —  and  they 
have  always  constituted  a  mighty  legion  —  must 
feel  a  twinge  of  pleasure  when  Wagner’s  last 
opera  makes  its  annual  appearance.  No  matter 
what  the  thermometer  may  say,  we  know  that 
the  arrival  of  “Parsifal"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  this 
week  spells  spring.  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  this  music, 
which  Thomas  Mann  penetratingly  described  as  “filled 
with  a  majestic  sclerotic  weariness."  along  with  robins 
and  crocuses,  but  perhaps  more  thaifany  other  Wagner 
work  “Parsifal”  is  capable  of  arousing  violently  ambiva¬ 
lent  feelings. 

Like  Nietzsche  before  him,  Mann  went  to  his  death 
maintaining  a  fierce  love-hate  relationship  to  Wagner. 
Long  after  Nietzsche  had  rejected  the  music  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  as  life-denying  works  of  a  depraved  northern  ge¬ 
nius,  he  could  still  say  that  knowing  Wagner  had  been  the 
one  great  happy  experience  of  his  life.  Mann,  asked  in  1942 
if  it  might  not  be  time  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other  about 
Wagner,  refused:  “No,  it  is  like  that  and  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise.  I  can  write  about  him  today  like  this  and  tomorrow 
like  that.”  These  three  great  Germans  came  from  the 
same  cultural  background  and  it  is  likely  that  something 
in  that  atmosphere  made  them  able  not  only  to  abide  con¬ 
tradictions  but  to  put  them  to  creative  use.  Wagner, 
Nietzsche.  Mann  —  have  there  ever  been  three  such  kin¬ 
dred  souls,  in  spite  of  their  radical  philosophical  differ¬ 
ences? 

If  two  geniuses,  certainly  the  greatest  Wagner  critics 
who  have  ever  written  on  the  subject,  could  not  dispose  of 
him  with  any  finality,  others  who  find  him  a  perpetual  ir¬ 
ritation  and  joy  hardly  need  feel  any  guilt.  I,  for  one, 
would  not  trust  the  musical  instincts  of  anyone  who  did 
not  feel  similarly  torn.  I  like  Mann’s  typically  half-admir¬ 
ing,  half-deprecatory  assessment:  “He  is  one  of  those  mu¬ 
sicians  who  can  persuade  even  the  unmusical  to  listen  to 
music.”  After  a  visit  to  Bayreuth  in  1909  during  particu¬ 
larly  hot  and  oppressive  weather,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
his  passion  for  Wagner  had  cooled,  but  that  despite  his 
physical  exhaustion  certain  scenes  in  "Parsifal"  struck 
him  as  "terrifyingly  expressive."  To  the  end  of  his  life, 
however,  it  was  "Lohengrin”  that  kept  him  in  Wagner’s 
grip  most  lightly.  A  few  bars  of  the  prelude,  we  are  told, 
were  enough  to  dissolve  all  his  intellectual  defenses. 

Probably  the  high-water  mark  of  creative  ambiva¬ 
lence  in  all  Wagnerian  commentary  came  in  Mann's  “The 
Sorrows  and  Grandeur  of  Richard  Wagner,”  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  "Thomas  Mann:  Pro  and  Contra  Wag¬ 
ner."  a  University  of  Chicago  Press  paperback.  This  is 
the  famous  1933  speech,  later  reworked  as  an  essay,  in 
which  Mann  tried  valiantly  to  separate  Wagner’s  music 
from  the  political  uses  to  which  it  was  being  put  by  the 
new  German  nationalists  who  were  soon  to  enshrine  Wag¬ 
ner  as  the  official  Nazi  composer.  Mann  was  denounced 
for  his  efforts  in  a  pompous  reply  by  42  of  Munich’s  lead¬ 
ing  citizens,  including  to  their  eternal  shame  Richard 
Strauss,  Hans  Knappertsbusch  and  Hans  Pfitzner.  Knap- 
pertsbusch,  one  of  the  more  renowned  of  "Parsifal''  con¬ 
ductors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
manifesto.  It  extolled  Lhe  “uprising  of  Germany  as  a  na¬ 
tion”  and  denied  Mann,  a  man  with  known  sympathies  for 
European  "cosmopolitan-democratic  views,”  the  right 
“to  criticize  German  intellectual  giants." 

The  infamous  42  were  not  wrong  in  seeing  Mann’s 


criticism  as  a  threat  to  the  proto-Nazi  cause.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten,  after  all,  such  heresies  as  this:  “It  is  thoroughly  inad¬ 
missible  to  ascribe  a  contemporary  meaning  to  Wagner's 
nationalistic  gestures  and  speeches  —  the  meaning  that 
they  would  have  today.  To  do  so  is  to  falsify  and  abuse 
them,  to  sully  their  romantic  purity."  That  statement 
made  sense  in  1933  and  it  makes  sense  today  when  we 
regularly  see  operas  being  twisted  out  of  shape  by  direc¬ 
tors  intent  on  imposing  contemporary  social  views  and 
political  values  on  works  whose  artistic  significance  is 
clearly  inseparable  from  the  time  and  place  of  their  birth. 

There  still  are  Wagnerites  who  somehow  believe  it  is 
denying  his  genius  to  face  up  to  the  apparent  anachro¬ 
nisms  and  confusions  in  his  works,  to  what  Mann  oxymo- 
ronically  refers  to  as  "Wagner's  healthy  brand  of  sick¬ 
ness."  Instead,  we  should  hail  him  among  all  composers 
as  the  master  juggler  and  illusionist,  an  artist  able  to  per¬ 
suade  us  that  he  is  keeping  all  the  balls  in  the  air.  Wagner 
found  ways  to  work  successfully  with  conflicting  ideas 
while  resisting  the  neat  synthesis  that  literary  men  and 
philosophers  such  as  Mann  and  Nietzsche  might  find 
more  satisfying.  Perhaps  it  is  just  this  refusal  or  inability 
to  settle  for  final  solutions  that  keeps  us  fascinated  —  ob¬ 
sessed,  in  some  cases  —  with  Richard  Wagner. 

Certainly  he  settled  nothing  for  us  or  probably  for 
himself  In  “Parsifal,"  the  most  murky  of  his  works.  As 
for  this  last  testament  of  a  composer  nearly  70  years  old, 
which  traditionally  has  been  accepted  by  audiences  as  a 
profoundly  religious  experience  rich  in  Christian  symbols 
and  mysticism,  1  suppose  no  one  has  ever  described  its 
weird  cast  of  characters  more  vividly  or  more  irrever¬ 
ently  than  Mann: 

“What  an  assemblage  of  extreme  and  repellent  odd¬ 
ities!  A  sorcerer  emasculated  by  his  own  hand;  a  desper¬ 
ate  woman  of  split  personality,  half  corrupter,  half  peni¬ 
tent  Mary  Magdalene,  with  cataleptic  transitions  between 
these  two  stages  of  being;  a  love-sick  boy  who  brings  re¬ 
demption  at  the  hands  of  a  chaste  boy;  this  boy  himself 
who  brings  redemption,  this  guileless  fool,  so  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  awakened  youth  who  wakes  up  Briinnhilde, 
and  in  his  own  way  another  case  of  remote  peculiarity:  to¬ 
gether  they  remind  one  of  that  motley  bunch  of  freaks 
who  packed  into  Achim  von  Amlin's  famous  coach  —  the 
ambivalent  gypsy  witch,  the  dead  layabout,  the  golem  in 
female  shape  and  the  field  marshal  Cornelius  Nepos,  who 
is  really  a  mandrake  root  grown  beneath  a  gibbet.  The 
comparison  seems  blasphemous,  and  yet  the  grave  char¬ 
acters  of  ‘Parsifal’  derive  from  the  same  Romantic  pen¬ 
chant  for  extremism  as  Amim's  scurrilous  crew.  Had 
they  been  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  novella,  this  would 
have  been  more  obvious;  only  the  mythicizing  and  sancti¬ 
fying  powers  of  music  mask  the  affinity. and  it  is  from  the 
solemn  spirit  of  the  latter  that  the  whole  thing  emerges 
not  as  gruesome-facetious  nonsense,  as  it  does  in  Roman¬ 
tic  drama,  but  as  a  deeply  religious  sacred  drama.” 

AH  true.  And  yet,  when  the  first  murmuring  sounds  of 
the  "Parsifal"  prelude  begin  to  float  over  the  Metropoii-  j 
tan  Opera  House,  logical  arguments  are  likely  to  dissipate 
like  the  mist  in  the  morning.  For  the  space  of  five  timeless 
hours,  the  audience  will,  whether  it  approves  intellectu¬ 
ally  or  not,  willingly  submit  to  hypnotization.  Mann  de¬ 
scribed  his  love  for  Wagner's  music  as  "a  love  devoid  of 
belieP •  and  that,  Z  believe,  is  the  most  sensible  attitude  to 
take  toward  “Parsifal.”  an  old  spellbinder's  final,  magi¬ 
cally  muddled  sermon. 
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ACROSS  * 

1  Rhyme 
scheme 
5  Discover 
gradually 

10  Outdoor  pie 
material 

13  Invitation 
letters 

17  - avis 

18  Right-hand 
page 

19  Ending  for 
malt  or  verb 

20  Battologize 

22  Diamonds, 

tinsel,  gold, 
etc. 

25  Income  from 
wealth 

20  Take  a - 

(attempt 

something) 

27  Summon  at  the 
Rio  Grande 

29  Tilt 

30  British  roster 

31  Minn,  neighbor 

32  Polio-vaccine 
man 

35  Delusion 

37  Newspaper 
messenger 

41  Disney  movie: 
1982 

42  Critics' 
courageous 
comments 

45  French 
pronoun 

40  Snug  as - 

47  Chemical- 
compound 
suffix 

48  Lebanon's - 

Gemayel 

49  Epithet  for 
Alexander 
Pope 

50  Witticism 

51  Satan 

55  Refuse 

56  Slip  out  of' 
place,  to  a 
doctor 

58  Batman's 
cousin 

59  Like  some 
swjss 

60  Watson's 
warning 

61  Nov.  2  group 

62  "Goodbye, 
Columbus” 
author 

63  Sampled 

65  Mayor,  in 
Marseille 

66  Cleft,  old  style 

70  R.I.P.  notices 

71  Brazen 
language 

73  Legal  thing 

74  State  flower  of 
Utah 

75  First  Bond 
film 

76  Fleming  and 
Hunter 

77  Time  divisions 

78  E  Afr.  counlry 

79  Household  help 


83  Thurmond  of 
N.B.A.fame 

84  Like - of 

lightning 

86  Ruth 

Me  Kenney’s 
sister 

87  Allen  or  Frame 

88  North  Sea 
tributary 

89  Items  in 
capts.'logs 

90  Information 

'  92  Head  hounds 

97  Applies  a 
second  coat 

101  Altarclolh 

102  Paleontol¬ 
ogist's  rare 
find 

104  Author  of  "Thy 
Neighbor's 
Wife" 

105  Fogeater 

106  Some  winning 
margins 

107  Vulcan's 
chimney 

108  Part  of  R  &  R 

109  Bishop's 
authority 

110  Floating 

111  Like  Hume’s 
torties 

DOWN 

1  Martial  — 

2  Thai  monetary 
unit 

3  Kind  of  rug 

4  Like  some 
brooks 


5  Hominy  food 

6  On  the  up  and 
up 

7  Genuine,  in 
Gladbeck 

8  Sol.  Gen.,  e.g. 

9  0-0 

10  Mold-making 
science 

11  N.F.L.  rival 

12  Dexterous. 

13  Lathers  again 

14  Manager 
Anderson  of 
the  Tigers 

15  Sell 

16  Les  Whitten's 
"A  Killing 
- 1983 

20  Job  for  a 
masseur 

21  Gerard - 

Borch,  Dutch 
painter 

23  Eagels 
vehicle:  1922 

24  Turkic  person 

28 - a  blue 

moon 

30  Device  for 
Rosie 

32  Distinct  mark, 
or  mark 
distinctly 

33  Rnmndu 

34  Si  a  re-down 
competition 

35  Parsonage 

36  Avoids 

38  Herald  a 

victory 


39  “ANez - 1" 

(gendarme's 

command) 

40  Cried  out 
sharply 

42  Honked 

43  Narrow  inlets 

44“ - a 

man. . 

49  Los  Angeles 
area 

.  51  Exposes 

52  Shaped  like 
Humpty 
Dumpty 

53  Composer 
Gabriel  Urbain 

54  Actress 
Burstyn 

55  Rushing  sound 
57  Bingo's  parent 
59  Halyard,  in  Le 

Havre 

61  Wilde  play: 

1893 

63  Put - (sail 

away) 

64  Incites 

65  Cosmetician 

Madeleine - 

66  Done  in 

67  A  title  for 
R.W.R. 

68  Ranch  in 
Ferber's 
“Giant" 

69  Ruhr  city 

71  . .  you - 

British 

square!": 

Kipling 


72  Supplies 
75  She  wrote 
"The  Needle's 
Eye":  1972 

77  Involved 
necessarily 

79  N.  Ireland" 
seaport 

80  Sometimes  it's 
golden 

81  Fill  with  joy 

82  Greek  wine 
85  Della  and 

Lizetie 

87  Catchall  abbr. 
90  Attic 
townships 


91  Imitative 

92  Mich,  time, 
times 

93  Rime 

94  Swinburne  J 
one 

95  Insts.  for  fu 
tureexeculi 

96  In  a  snit 

97  Tabula - 

98  “Rock  On" 
thor 

99  Orchestral 
concern 

100  Football  cer 
ter'sjob 
103  Kaltenbom' 
"Europe  — 
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FEATURES 

Day 
at  the 
races 


RAN  DOM  ALIA 
Miriam  Arad 


WELL,  it  was  only  a  couple  of  hours 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  really,  but  I 
came  away  from  the  Ngong  Race¬ 
course  at  Nairobi  with  a  satisfied 
feeling  that  at  last  I  knew  what  the 
whole  thing  was  about. 

I  didn’t  catch  on  at  once.  My  first 

impression  was  of  lots  of  people 
milling  aimlessly  about,  and  not  a 
horse  in  sight.  The  people  were  a 
motley  crowd:  Africans,  Asians  and 
Europeans,  some  in  their  Sunday 
best,  some  in  faded  jeans,  with  here 
and  there  the  slight,  almost  dwarfish 
figure  of  an  old  jockey,  long  past  it 
himself  but  unable  to  keep  away. 
Eventually,  with  the  help  of  my 
experienced  companion,  -I  disco¬ 
vered  there  is  method  to  all  that 
human  movement,  so  I  went  and 
joined  it  myself. 

To  begin  with,  everyone  goes  off 
to  an  enclosed  lawn  to  watch  the 
horses -due  to  run  in  the  next  race 
being  paraded  about,  led  by  grooms 
for  three  or  four  circuits,  then  ridden 
by  their  jockeys  for  the  last  trot 
round.  While  this  goes  on,  people 
with  what  I  assume  are  raring  forms 
sit  watching  the  horses  carefully  and 
taking  notes:  “No.  3  -  good  flanks, 
but  tends  to  jib  at  corners.  No.  7  - 
fine  animal.  Jockey  seems  tense.” 
Things  fikft  that. 

Next  everyone  goes  to  the  bookies 
to  place  his  bet  and  then,  finally, 
what  we've  all  come  here  for  hap¬ 
pens:  we  swarm  to  the  stands,  or 
take  up  positions  by  the  fence  round 
the  course,  and  watch  the  race. 

■  Me,  I  don’t  see  anything  at  firet, 
no  horse,  no  rider,  just  a  great  empty 
oval,  till  I'm  told  to  look  at  the /or 
side  of  the  turf,  where  nine  tiny, 
distant  figures  appear  to  float  on  the 
air.  Only  when  they  come  round  to 
our  side  do  I  see  that  this  impression 
of  floating  is  due  to  the  incredibly 
smooth  pace  of  the  horses  and,  of 
course,  their  speed.  No  film,  no  TV 
feature  I’ve  ever  seen,  can  convey 


B. 


=>  1  V/Viff 


the  real  thing  —  the  Hghtning  swift¬ 
ness,  the  beauty  and  excitement  of 
it.  I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  who  is 
excited,  though.  Everyone  else  is 
calm  and  unruffled.  No  one  cheers 
on  his  horse  or  jockey,  no  one  cries, 
shouts,  claps,  and  I  feel  I  want  to  yell 
like  Liza  Doolittle  at  Ascot,  but 
don't. 

IT  TURNS  out  that  this,  the  actual 
race,  makes  up  the  smallest  part  of 
the  whole  business.  It's  soon  over, 
and  now  everyone  starts  wandering 
about  again,  hailing  acquaintances, 
chatting,  going  in  search  of  drinks: 
they  are  waiting  to  hear  the  winner 
announced.  Not  that  they  don’t 
know,  for  even  I  could  see  that  No.  5 
beat  all  the  rest  to  the  finish,  but  it 
has  to  be  made  official .  It's  also 
important  to  hear  which  came  in  2nd 
and  3rd,  I  don’t  know  why. 

After  the  results  have  been 
announced,  the  final  movement  in 
this  ballet  occurs:  people  go  to  col¬ 
lect  their  winnings,  if  any.  The  “if 
any^’  applies  to  me  as  well.  I'd  put 
my  money,  the  equivalent  of  NI5  2, 
on  a  horse  named  Flutterby,  picked 
not  on  account  of  its  good  flanks  or 
what,  but  because  I  liked  its  name. 
I'm  not  at  all  surprised  when  it  comes 
in  one-but-last.  Still,  1  want  yon  to 
know  I  would  have  made  a  lot  of 
money  if  my  horse  bad  won,  since 
according  to  the  announcer,  the  bet¬ 
ting  on  it  was  24  to  1  -  the  one 
presumably  being  myself.  We've  had 
our  fun,  though,  Flutterby  and  me, 
and  full  of  high  spirits  I  go  to  the 
parade  enclosure,  to  watch  the 
whole  thing  start  all  over  again  from 
the  beginning. 


Immense  pleasure 


MUSIC  I  Benjamin  Bar.  Am 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  - 
Hdwth  Rung  coadactfag  with  Edith  Wfcas, 
sopruio;  Mm®i  ScMmI,  do;  AUo  BaUtn, 
tenor;  Andrew  Schmidt,  bus  ml  the  GSctfn- 
ger  Kutfard  (Stuttgart)  (Mam  Andftorfam, 
Td  Aviv,  Mart*  31).  Mrodrimritm:  Efljah, 
Oratorio  after  the  BMe  for  aofabte,  dura  and 
oattotra. 

LISTENING  to  the  two-hour  ora¬ 
torio  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn  was  an 
immense  pleasure  in  all  respects. 
The  work,  of  no  less  than  42  num¬ 
bers,  became,  in  Rifling’s  perform¬ 
ance,  a  tightly  joined  sequence,  de¬ 
veloping  towards  climaxes,  with 
dramatic  outbursts  and  romantic 
lyrical  interludes,  and  budding  to  its 
reflective,  in  a  way,  final,  moral 
recitative. 1  One  cannot  but  admire 
again  Mendelssohn’s  ingenious 
choice  of  texts,  creating  a  fascinating 
dramatic  continuity. 

InHeimuth  Rifling's  performance 
we  were  able  to  follow  the  story 
without  looking  at  the  text,  as* 
though  the  oratorio  unfolded  before 
our  eyes  on  the  operatic  stage,  so 
vivid  and  alive  was  the  performance. 
One  can  hardly  describe  the  intensi¬ 
ty  and  tension  that  permeated  the 
performance.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
Rilling  relent  in  driving  his  message 
home  with  immense  strength,  deter¬ 
mination  and'  momentum.  He  had 
complete  control  over  the  three 
components  of  the  score  -  the 


orchestra,  the  choir  and  the  four 
soloists,  who  were  all  carried  away 
by  Rifling’s  .forward  drive.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  the  continuous  tension,  the 
character  of  die  music  changed  con¬ 
stantly. 

There  were  moments  of  frighten¬ 
ing  suspense,  of  fiery  passion  and,  in 
contrast,  moments  of  great  peace 
mid  mellowness.  As  in  Verdi’s  Re¬ 
quiem,  the  Gishinger  Kantorei 
showed  that  there  is  nothing  like 
them  in  technical  brilliance  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  expression.  One  feels  pri¬ 
vileged  to  listen  to  this  wonderful 
vocal  instrument. 

No  less  impressive  wore  the  four 
soloists,  who  formed  a 
homogeneous  group,  integrating 
their  respective  parts  marvellously 
into  the  framework  of  the  perform- . 
ance.  None  of  the  four  attempted  to 
achieve  conspicuousness. 

To  sum  up:  a  remarkable  perfonn- 


ance:  . 

DR.  BATHJA  BAYER  of  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University  will  lecture  on 
“Archeology  and  the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  Mentioned  in  the  Bible"  at 
,7:30  p.ra.  Thursday,  April  10,  in  the 
exhibition  hall  of  the  Central  library 
for  Music  and  Dance  in  Tel  Aviv. 
The  lecture  will  be  in  English,  and 
the  public  is  cordially  invited.  y.B. 


Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing: 
Contractors  Registrar 

Classification  of 
Registered  Contractors 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  6  of  the  Regulations  on 
Registration  of  Contracts  for  Civil  Engineering  Works 
(Classification  of  Registered  Contractors),  5744-1984,  the 
classifications  in  each  group  have  been  updated. 

Following  is  the  list  of  group  classifications  updated  according 
to  the  cost  of  living  index  published  on  March  15, 1986 


&oup 

Ctassfflcatlon 

Group  5 
lS(mflBon) 

Group C  | 

IS{mllHon) 

tS(mgOon) 

Butkfing 
branch  (eqjnJ 

1. 

170 

290 

425 

1250 

2. 

340 

580 

'  850 

2500 

3. 

780 

1160 

1700 

5000 

4. 

1560 

2320  . 

3400 

10300 

'  5. 

Unlimited 

Unfimited 

Unfimttsd 

Unfimted 

Classification  . 

bange  will  be  on  July  1 , 1 986. 

Ontractors  may  cany  out  civfi  engineering  works  only  within 
\e  authorizeddass'rfication  framework, 
lontractors  have  been  notified  of  their  authorised 
lassificatfon  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

Arye  Bar-On 
Registrar  of  Contractors 

urchasers  of  Flats!  Do  your  purchasing  only  from  a 
mtractor  whose  classification  suits  the  building  work  in  which 

J  fe  engaged. 
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.  (Continued  from  ’  Wrongful  life.  ’ 

.  The  Jerusalem  Post,  April  4 ) 

JUSTICE  Aharon  Barak  was  also  of 
the  opinion  that,  in  principle,  the  law 
must  recognize  the  liability  cowards 
parents  and  children  of  a  doctor 
who,  by  his  negligence,  causes  a 
physical,  mental,  or  any  other  kind 
of  disability  to  a  minor  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  bom. 

Referring  to  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  precedents.  Barak  pointed  out 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  pa¬ 
rents,  this  type  of  case  covered  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities:  negligent 
advice  without  which  the  child  would 
not  have  been  created,  (“wrongful 
conception")  and  later  negligence 
resulting  in  the  child  being  bom 
disabled,  (“wrongful  birth"). 
Moreover,  the  negligence  need  not 
be  that  of  a  doctor  or' geneticist,  but 
also  of  a  driver  who  injured  a 
woman,  or  a  manufacturer  of  drugs, 
or  a  pharmacist. 

The  possible  claims  of  the  minor 
covered  an  even  wider  field,  includ¬ 
ing  claims  against  his  parents, 
through  whose  negligence  he  was 
bom  disabled  or  where,  but  for  that 
negligence,  he  would  not  have  been 
bom  at  all,  (“wrongful  life)’’. 

These  situations,  said  Justice 
Barak,  created  a  number  of  ethical, 
logical,  medical  and  legal  problems. 
There  have  always  been  disabled 
children,  but  it  was  only  in  recent 
decades  -  due  in  pan,  no  doubt,  to 
the  substantial  advance  of  medical 
science  -  that  they  had  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  public  concern.  .The 
way.  a  person  perceives  himself,  his 
parents  and  society,  has  changed. 
What  was  previously  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  fate,  “For  perforce  thou 
wast  formed,  and  perforce  thou  wast 
born,  and  thou  lives!  perforce" 
(Ethicsof  the  Fathers,  IV,  29)  has  now 
become  a  matter  of  close  inquiry  - 
the  creation  of  life,  its  avoidance, 
and  compensation  for  its  very  exist¬ 
ence. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  this 
approach  to  pose  the  question 
whether  someone  should  not  be 
legally  responsible  for  a  child’s  dis¬ 
ability.  The  court  is  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  problems  before  leg¬ 
islative  norms  have  been  created.  It 
has  granted  compensation  where  life 
has  been  taken  away,  and  is  now 
being  asked  to  grant  compensation 
for  the  giving  of  life.  The  question 
arises  whether  it  can  do  so  without 
legislation. 

Barak  then  dealt  with  the  claim  of 
the  parents  which,  he  said,  involved 
no  legal  difficulty.  Under  Section  36 
of  the  Gvil  Wrongs  Ordinance,  a 
doctor  who  treats  a  pregnant  woman 
is  clearly  required  to  foresee  dm 
possibility  of  her  being  caused  dam¬ 
age  through  his  negligence,  if  the 
child  is  bom  disabled.  Moreover,  it 
is  generally  recognized  today  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  birth  of  a  child,  heal¬ 
thy  or  disabled,  justifies  a  claim  by 
the  parents  against  a  doctor  who  had 
AegiigtBady^p&fo^ 
tion. 

There  had  been  some  cases  in 
America,  Barak  continued,  in  which 
a r  contrary  view  was  taken  -  for 
example,  that  “public  policy  and 
social  necessity  mandate  a  holding 
that  the  birth  of  any  child  is  not  a 
wrong  that  results  in  damage  to  the 
parents.”  These  cases  rested  on  four 
considerations  -  that  recognition  of 
the  claim  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  abortions;  the  fear  that  the  child 
would  suffer  mental  damage  by 
being  regarded  as  unwanted;  that 
the  assessment  of  the  damage  by 
setting  off  the  satisfaction  in  rearing 
a  child,  against  the  suffering  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  child,  was  an  impossible  task; 
and  that  recognizing  a  claim  by  the 
parents  against  the  doctor  would 
involve  recognizing  a  claim  by  the 
:child  against  his  parents.  It  had, 
however,  been  accepted  over  the 
years  that  these  considerations  were 
groundless,  and  also  that  the  claim  of 
tire  parents  was  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  minor  himself. 

There  was  no  justification  for 
according  doctors  immunity,  for 
they  must  exercise  the  required  de¬ 
gree  of  care  in  explaining  to  parents 
the  risks  involved  in  pregnancy, 
abortion  and  birth.  A  baste  necessity 
of  liability  for  negligence  was  the 
canning  nf  damage — that  is,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  rite  difference  in  the  parents’ 
situation  before  the  negligence,  and 
thereafter.  Any  of  the  recognized 
heads  of  damage  such  as  pain  and 
suffering,  the  expenses  involved  in 
rearing  the  child,  or  loss  of  earnings, 
would  be  sufficient.  In  the  present 
appeal  there  was  no  difficulty,  for 
die  medical  expenses,  if  proved, 
would  satisfy  tins  requirement'  The 
result  was  that  the  claim  of  the 
parents,  if  the  negligence  were 
proved,  would  be  legally  justified 
even  if ,  as  a  result  of  such  negli¬ 
gence,  the  minor  would  not  have 
been  born  at  all.  Their  appeal,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  dismissed. 

B ARAK  then  turned  to  consider  the 
claim  of  the  minor.  It  was  widely 
accepted ,  he  said,  that  the  negli¬ 
gence  which  caused  the  damage 
could  have  occurred  before  die  in¬ 
jured  person  was  even  conceived.  As 
the  authority  Fleming  has  said,  “A 
defendant’s  negligent  act  may  occur 
well  before  the  plaintiff’s  cause  of 
action  accrued,  since  the  latter  does 
not  arise  until  the  damage  is  suf¬ 
fered.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  act  may  not  occur  even 
before  the  plaintiff  was  concaved, 
e.g.  an  incompatible  blood  transfu¬ 
sion  to.  the  mother  years  earlier. 
Hence  it  is  sufficient  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  could  foreseeably  result  in  the 
plaintiff  later  bring  born  in  an  in¬ 
jured  condition.” 

Does  it  make  any  difference  if,  but 

for  the  negligence  which  caused  the 
child  to  be  born  disabled,  he  would 
not  have  been  born  at  all?  If  it  makes 
po  difference  in  regard  to  the  pa¬ 
rents’  claim,  why  should  it  affect  the 
claim  of  the  child  himself? 

The  main  objection  to  the  child’s 
rfatm  in  the  literature  on  this  subject 
is  that  it  involves  a  finding  as  to 
whether  no  life  at  all  is  preferable  to 
life  with  a  disability.  The  view  is 
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taken  that  such  a  comparison  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  beyond  the  ability  of 
court. 

Justice  Ben-Porat  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  supported  by  many  American 
scholars,  that  such  a  comparison  was 
possible.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  approach  raised 
the  difficulty  of  making  this  compari¬ 
son.  As  the  district  court  stressed,  is 
it  not  axiomatic,  according  to  our 
understanding,  that  “life  is  pre¬ 
cious.”  “life  is  a  gift  of  the  Almigh¬ 
ty,"  “any  life  is  better  than  no  life.” 
Can  a  court  rule  against  these  basic 
tenets? 

A  second  difficulty  in  Ben-Porat’s 
approach  involves  drawing  a  line 
before  which  there  is  no  damage, 
and  beyond  which  damage  can  be 
assessed.  At  what  point  does  the 
disability  reach  the  stage  at  which  no 
life  at  all  will  be  preferable? 

Barak  agreed,  he  said,  that  de¬ 
spite  the  difficulties  involved,  it  was 
proper  to  afford  the  minor  a  remedy . 
This  could  be  done,  but  on  a  basis 
different  from  chat  proposed  by  the 
deputy-president.  In  his  view,  the 
child  had  no  right  not  to  be  bom  at 
all,  and  had  dq  claim  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  having  been  bom. 

His  right  was  to  be  bom  healthy, 
and  it  was  for  his  having  been  bom 
with  a  disability  that  his  claim  against 
the  doctor  should  be  allowed.  This 
approach  was  based  on  the  minor 
being  alive,  and  on  our  inability  to 
compare  life  with  no  existence  at  all. 
The  minor  does  not  wish  to  return  to 
non-existence,  and  we  do  not  impose 
this  upon  him.  Even  if  he  so  argues, 
we  do  not  listen  to  him,  for  his  right 
is  to  life-- not  to  no  life. 

Hie  expression  “wrongful  life,” 
therefore,  is  both  inept  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  As  was  said  by  an  American 
judge.  “The  reality  of  the  ‘wrongful 
life’  concept  is  that  such  plaintiff 
both  exists  and  suffers,  due  to  the 
negligence  of  others.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  just  to  retreat  into 
meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  life. 
We  need  not  be  concerned  with  the 
faetthat  h&dtbe,  defendants  notbearu' 
negligent,  the  plaintiff  might  not 
have  come  into  existence  at  all,"  and 
“No  measure  of  life  versus  non-life  is 
required.  An  injury  to  the  existing 
child  is  merely  being  recompen- 
saat.” 

ITUS  APPROACH,  continued 
Barak,  had  three  advantages.  It  eli¬ 
minated  the  necessity  of  comparing 
life  with  no  life,  with  all  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  logical  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  it  avoided  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  would  arise  in  cases 
where  the  disability  did  not  reach  the 
stage  at  which  non-life  would  be 
preferable  to  life  itself,  and  it  en¬ 
abled  the  assessment  of  damages  on 
an  accepted  and  recognized  basis  - 
flie  difference  between  a  healthy  life 
and  a  life  with  a  disability. 

It  was  true  that  the  object  of 
.  compensation  under  our  law  is  resti¬ 
tutio  in  integrum  -  to  restore  the 
injured  person  to  the  position  in 
which  he  would  have  been  but  for 
the  civil  wrong  -  in  this  case,  the 
doctor’s  negligence.  Since,  in  the 
present  matter,  the  injured  person, 
but  for  the  negligence,  would  not 
have  been  bom  at  all,  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  case  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  something  special,  sui 
generis ,  calling  for  a  measure  of 
elasticity  in  the  law.  This  is  possible 
within  the  framework  of  the  general 
principle  that  the  object  of  damages 
is  to  compensate  the  injured  person , 
and  this  can  be  achieved  by  placing 
the  victim  in  the  position  be  would 
have  been  had  he  been  bom  without 
his  disability. 

There  was  no  reason,  said  Barak, 
why  this  result  should  riot  be  brought 
about  by  the  court,  without  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  involved  no  new  principle, 
but  the  application  of  well-known 
and  apeepted  principles  of  negli¬ 
gence  to  new  facts.  This  was  a  clastic 
example  of  the  judicial  function  - 
retaining  the  stability  of  the  law  in 
changing  circumstances. 

The  reasonable  expections  of  the 
community  are  preserved.  The  con-  • 
ceptual  duty  of  care  requiring  doc¬ 
tors  not  to  act  negligently  towards 
patients  is  extended  also  to  the  child 
who,  .but  for  the  negligence,  would 
have  been  born  healthy.  This  addi¬ 
tion-  even  if,  but  for  die  negligence, 
the  child  would  not  have  been  bom 
at  all -has  no  effect  on  what  doctors 
must  reasonably  foresee  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  result  of  their  treatment  or 
advice.  It  is  anatural  development  of 
existing  precedent  to  meet  a  new 
situation.  It  does  involve  some  in¬ 
novation,  but  one  within  the 
framework  of  existing  principles, 
and  not  beyond  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  judicial  policy 
which  precludes  the  court  from  find¬ 
ing  a  solution  to  the  present  problem 
on  the  basis  of  existing  tried  and 
accepted  principles.  There  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  imposing  liability 
towards  a  minor  who,  but  for  the 
doctor's  negligence,  Would  have 
been  bom  healthy.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  present  case,  the  fact  that 
but  for  that  negligence  he  would  not 
have  been  bom  at  all,  demands  uo 
assessment  of  non-existence,  nor 
consideration  of  a  right  not  to  exist 
or  to  abortion.  The  solution  sug¬ 


gested  is  a  proper  and  desirable 
extension  of  judicial  precedent.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  contend  with 
new  problems  and  conceptions. 

IT  HAD  been  argued,  Barak  con¬ 
tinued,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  a  claim  by  the  minor  against 
the  doctor,  where  no  claim  could  be 
brought  against  his  parents.  It  is  tine 
that  in  developing  judicial  precedent 
the  court  is  obliged  to  look  ahead, 
and  not  take  one  step  forward  with¬ 
out  considering  the  possible  addi¬ 
tional  steps  this  would  involve.  It  is 
also  correct  that  there  are  juristic 
differences  between  a  claim  against 
the  doctor,  and  one  against  the  pa¬ 
rents.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  agree 
that  this  feature  precluded  a  claim 
against  the  parents.  In  his  view, 
there  is  no  reason  to  grant  parents 
immunity  from  such  claims.  He 
would  tie  prepared  prima  facie,  to 
allow  such  a  claim ,  as  was  the  case  in 
a  number  of  countries.  Since, 
however,  this  specific  question  did 
not  arise  in  the  present  case,  he 
would  not  express  a  final  opinion  on 
it. 

As  to  the  argument  that  legislation 
alone  could  solve  the  problem,  the 
truth  was  that  any  such  enactment 
would  involve  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty.  Hie  English  Congenital  Disabili¬ 
ties  (Civil  Liability)  Act  referred  to, 
showed  how  complicated  such  leg¬ 
islation  could  be,  creating  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  difficult  to  justify.  Barak 
added  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  doctor's  liability  now  consi¬ 
dered  was  not  recognized  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  in  the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  precedents  -  though  there  were 
many  cases  to  the  contrary,  and  also 
many  dissenting  judgments  is  cases 
where  the  claim  had  been  dis¬ 
allowed.  He  adhered,  however,  to 
his  opinion  that  the  claim  was  justi¬ 
fied  and  agreed,  therefore,  that  the 
minor's  appeal  should  be  allowed. 

JUSTICE  SHLOMO  Levin  agreed  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Justices 


ough  examination  and  discussion. 
That  did  not  relieve  the  court, 
however,  of  its  doty  to  deal  with  the 
matter  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
law.  and  he  concurred  in  the  final 
conclusion  of  his  colleagues  Ben- 
Poral  and  Barak. 

In  regard  to  the  minor’s  claim, 
said  Levin,  he  agreed  with  the 
reasons  of  Ben-Porat.  Barak  had 
based  the  damages  on  the  distinction 
between  the  situation  of  a  child  born 
disabled  and  one  born  healthy.  The 
present  case,  however,  dealt  with 
the  distinction  between  a  child  bom 
disabled,  and  one  not  bom  at  all. 
Barak's  solution  certainly  achieved  a 
just  result  in  this  tragic  case,  but 
Ben-Porat’s  reservations  exposed  its 
weaknesses  and  dangers. 

.  Levin  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  sanctity  of 
life.  As  Justice  Siiberg  had  once 
pointed  out.  although  there  are 
some  circumstances  in  which  a  Jew  is 
commanded  to  sacrifice  his  life,  life 
is  generally  regarded  as  man’s 
holiest  possession.  However,  not  all 
the  great  philosophers  accepted  this 
thesis.  While  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
accepted -this  doctrine,  Epicurus  did 
not.  bolding  that  a  man  who  ceased 
to  enjoy  life  was  free  himself  to 
terminate  it,  and  that  too.  was  the 
view  of  the  Stoics.  While,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  life,  even  with  a  disability,  was 
preferable  to  non-existence,  he 
accepted  Ben-Porat’s  opinion  that 
the  position  could  be  otherwise.  It 
depended  on  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  the  degree  of  the  disability. 

A  man  born  with  a  disability  of  50 
per  cent  may  still  function,  and  to 
some  extent  enjoy  his  life.  It  could 
not  then  be  said  that  his  very  birth 
creates  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
law  of  damages.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  man  is  born  with  complete 
disability,  enable  to  function  or  to 
enjoy  life  in  any  sense,  consigned  to 
a  life  of  pain  and  suffering,  it  could 
be  said  that  it  was  better  he  was 
never  born. 

It  was  true.  Levin  concluded,  that 
cases  such  as  the  present  imposed  on 
the  judge  a  heavy  task,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conscience  and  law. 
However,  the  courts  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  difficult  challenges,  and 
were  obliged  to  deal  with  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  to 
reach  the  fairest  conclusion  which 
the  law  would  permit. 

JUSTICE  Eliezer  Goldberg  dis¬ 
sented  from  his  colleagues  in  regard 
to  the  minor's  claim.  The  minor,  he 
said,  did  not  contend  that  he  had  the 
right  to  be -healthy,  but  that  he  had 
the  right  not  to  be  born  at  all.  His 
claim  against  the  doctor  was  that  the 
latter  owed  him  a  duty  to  prevent  his 
birth  and  had  committed  a  breach  of 
that  duty.  On  this  basis  there  was  no 
difference  between  a  claim  against 
the  doctor  and  one  against  the  pa¬ 
rents. 

Existing  legal  principles  do  not 
embrace  what  is  hidden  from  us. 


Jlatalr  urat;--  .finllflvttgmnHnilprl^ntl dO-DOt pro¬ 


of  the  opinion  that  there  was  not 
necessarily  a  correlation  between 
the  minor’s  possible  claim  against  his 
parents  and  a  Haim  against  third 
parties.  He  did  not  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  claim  against  the  parents, 
but  preferred  not  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  point.  Of  the  two  diffe¬ 
rent  approaches  of  his  colleagues .  he 
preferred  that  of  Barak,  not  because 
it  was  free  from  difficulty  or  critic¬ 
ism,  but  because  it  was  the  less 
problematic. 

.  Take,  for  example,  be  said,  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  had  difficulty 
in  giving  birth,  and  would  probably 
bear  disabled  children,  but  who  re¬ 
ceived  negligent  advice  in  regard  to 
contraception.  If  she  bore  a  healthy 
child,'  he  would  have  no  claim  for 
having  been  born,  but  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  denying  a 
claim  against  the  doctor  if  he  were 
born  disabled.  It  is  posable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  distinguish  between  the 
minor  having  been  born  and  his 
having  been  boro  disabled. 

Levin  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ethical,  moral  and  social  problems 
arising  in  this  case  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  legislature  after  thor¬ 


vide  an  answer  to  one  who  argues 
that  he  had  the  right  not  to  be  bom. 
The  nature  of  non-existence  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  the  mystery  of  life, 
and  not  to  that  of  practical  law.  He 
agreed,  therefore,  with  the  opinion 
of  an  American  judge  that, 
“Whether  it  is  better  never  to  have 
been  boro  at  all,  rather  than  to  have 
been  bom  with  serious  mental  de¬ 
fects,  is  a  mystery  more  properly  left 
to  the  philosophers  and  theologians, 
a  mystery  which  would  lead  us  into 
the  field  of  metaphysics  beyond  the 
realms  of  our  understanding  or  abil¬ 
ity  to  solve...” 

Hie  deputy-president  had  held, 
Goldberg  said,  that  there  could  be, 

■  in  rare  cases,  a  general  consensus, 
expressed  through  the  opinion  of 
“the  reasonable  man,”  that  it  was 
better  for  a  person  never  to  have 
been  born  at  all  than  to  have  been 
boro  seriously  disabled.  However, 
this  thesis  of  foe  right  not  to  be  born 
is  beyond  human  grasp,  and  unless 
the  legislature  creates  such  a  right, 
.“foe  reasonable  man”  -  on  whom 
the  jurist  so  often  thrusts  his  burdens 
-  can  be  of  no  help.  “The  mysteries 
of  foe  universe  and  foe  hidden  sec¬ 


rets  of  all  living”  are  also  unknown 
to  him.  This  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  rational  ideas  of  the 
reasonable  man.  Reason  has  no  part 
in  decisions  in  the  area  of  values. 
“The  reasonable  man,”  therefore, 
cannot  base  foe  distinction  between 
a  serious  and  less  serious  case  on 
reasonable  and  intellectual  analysis. 

Since  the  question  at  issue,  said 
Goldberg,  is  in  foe  realm  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  ethics  and  theology,  there  can 
be  no  “accepted  opinion”  about  it. 
This  was  amply  dear  from  the  great 
diversity  of  views  among  the  author¬ 
ities  and  precedents  quoted  by  coun¬ 
sel,  none  of  which,  of  course,  rested 
on  a  scientific  basis.  To  prefer  never 
to  be  created  than  to  be  alive,  to 
deride  that,  “Better  than  they  both 
(the  living  and  the.  dead)  is  he  that 
hath  not  yet  been,  who  has  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the 
sun”  (Ecclesiastes  43),  is  impossi¬ 
ble. 

He  was  also  unable.  Goldberg 
continued,  to  accept  the  reasoning  of 
Barak.  As  Ben-Porat  had  correctly 
emphasized,  there  was  no  ground  for 
compensating  the  minor  on  foe  basis 
of  the  difference  between  his  having 
been  born  disabled  and  his  being 
healthy,  for  there  was  never  any 
possibility  of  his  being  healthy.  The 
only  alternative  to  being  bom  dis¬ 
abled  was  not  to  be  boro  at  all,  and  it 
was  on  this  basis  alone  that  foe 
problem  could  be  considered. 

Finally,  Goldberg  said  that  apart 
from  the  strictly  legal  considerations 
involved,  he  was  not  satisfied  that 
judicial  policy  supported  the  court's  ' 
recognition  of  the  minor's  claim.  He 
recognized  the  human  problem  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  possible  implications 
of  recognizing  foe  claim  went  far 
beyond  the  minor's  right  to  com¬ 
pensation.  It  was  not  only  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  claim  against  the  parents. 
There  was  foe  danger  that  doctors 
and  geneticists  would  be  ultra  care¬ 
ful  in  prevepting  births,  lest  they  be 
exposed  (according  to  Barak  -  al¬ 
ways)  to  claims  by  children  bom 
disabled.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  that 
doctors  and  other  advisers  should  be 
released  from  the  influence  of  this 
consideration.  Did  sound  social  poli¬ 
cy  encourage  the  view  that  in  any 
case  of  doubt,  birth  should  be 
avoided? 

There  was  substance,  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  foe  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  in  England  that,  “The  danger 
that  doctors  would  be  under  such 
subconscious  pressures  to  advise 
abortions  in  doubtful  cases  through 
fear  of  an  action  for  damages  is,  we 
think,  a  real  one.”  Moreover,  how 
will  foe  courts  fix  the  limits  of  foe 
duty  imposed  upon  doctors  to  prefer 
non-existence  to  a  birth  with  disable¬ 
ment,  and  (according  to  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  Ben-Porat)  how  will  a  doctor 
■be  able  to  know  when  he  will  be 
exposed  to  an  action  for  damages?  In 
this  respect  the  authority  Kennedy 
has  said,  “If  society  wants  to  impose 
this  general  duty  on  doctors,  it 
should  accomplish  this  by  issuing 
legislative  guidelines  for  physicians’ 
responsibility  in  providing  prenatal 
care.  Such  guidelines,  based  upon 
physicians’  responsibility  rather  than 
a  misguided  impulse  to  compensate 
some  children  for  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  being  born,  would 
lend  consistency  and  predictability 
to  foe  law.” 

He  agreed,  therefore,  said  Gold¬ 
berg,  with  foe  district  court  that  this 
was  a  matter  for  legislation,  since  foe 
court  was  unable  to  gauge  foe  im¬ 
plications  of  recognizing  foe  minor’s 
claim. 

For  foe  above  reasons,  foe  appeal 
in  respect  of  foe  parents'  claim  was 
dismissed,  and,  by  majority  deci¬ 
sion,  foe  appeal  erf  foe  minor  was 
allowed  and  foe  case  remitted  to  the 
district  court  for  completion. 

Advocates  Moshe  Argov  and  Zvi 
Zflbertal  appeared  for  the  doctor 
and  her  co-defendants,  and  advo¬ 
cates  Yahly  Kahanoff  and  Ze’ev 
Weil  for  foe  minor  and  his  parents. 

Judgment  given  on  February  18, 
1986. 
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LABOUR  BRIEFS 


TByTSIPI  KUPER 
BEIT  SHEMESH  Engines  workers . 
plan  to  demonstrate  outside  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  in  Jerusalem 
tomorrow,  demanding  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  help  the  debt-ridden  plant. 
The  ministerial  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  is  due  to  meet  tomrorrow  to 
discuss  the  plant's  future.  Israeli- 
American  businessman  Arye  Gen- 
ger  has  expressed  interest  in  buying 
the  plant,  which  has  debts  of  tens  of 
trillions  of  dollars. 

One  alternative  is  to  sell  it  to  the 
Histadrut’s  Koor.  A  third  ^option, 
selling  to  Israel  Aircraft  Industries, 
has  met  the  opposition  of  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  the  American  partner  in 
the  plant.  . 

"Time  is  against  us.  as  bank  in¬ 
terest  accumulates,"  workers  com¬ 
mittee  member  Pini  Shifman  said 
yesterday.  “We  are  disappointed, 
because  the  ministerial  comiittee  has 
twice  postponed  its  meeting  on  our 
problem." 


tion  calculated  on  the  basis  of  his 
original  earnings. 

The  Knesset  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  Committee  approved  this 
amendment  to  the  Labour  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  last  week.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Knesset  agenda  for  the 
bill's  second  and  third  reading. 

A  worker  who  was  fired  during 
the  wage  freeze  should  receive  a 
supplement  to  his  compensation 
pay,  according  to  the  bill. 


A  WORKER  whose  salary  was  tem¬ 
porarily  reduced  by  a  collective 
labour  accord  shortly  before  he  was 
dismissed  should  receive  compensa- 


DESPITE  A  SLIGHT  decline  in 
nationwide  unemployment  during 
March,  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  Nazareth  rose. 
In  Jerusalem,  1,315  people  were 
registered-at  the  labour  exchange  for 
at  least  six  days  during  the  month,  75 
more  than  during  February.  In 
Nazareth,  over  100  more  people  reg¬ 
istered  as  unemployed. 

The  Jerusalem  Labour  Council 
spokesman  said  that  some  40  local 
workers  had  been  fired  from  Kupat 
Holim  during  the  month.  Another 
25  are  soon  to  be  laid  off.  Additional 
dismissals  are  expected  in  the  city 
when  Soiel  Boneh  reduces  its  local 
work  force  by  some  120. 


Imports  rise  7.5% 
over  the  last  quarter 


By  AVITEMKIN 
■Post  Finance  Reporter 
Imports  of  goods  totalled  S3, 160 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  compared  to  $l,876m.  in  the 
sane  period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent  Figures  published  yester¬ 
day  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  showed  that  the  level  of  imports 
was  7.5  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
previous  quarter. 

The  bureau  added  that  the  low 
prices  of  oil  had  largely  offset  the  rise 
in  impdrts  over  the  last  months.  The 
value  of  ofl  imports  fen  from  $354m. 
in  January-Maxch  1985  to  $333m.  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  goods  totalled  S768m. 
in  March,  compared  to  S638m.  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  bureau 
said  that  the  level  of  imports  for  last 
month  was  similar  to  the  high  level 
reached  at  the  end  of  1985. 

The  bureau  said  that  imports  of 
production  inputs,  excluding  fuel, 
rose  by  10  per  cent  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1986,  compared  to  the 
previous  quarter.  Imports  of  invest¬ 
ment  goods  rose  by  12.5  per  cent, 
after  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the 
last  three  months  of  1985. 


National  economic  indicators 


By  AVITEMKIN 

PRICES 

Consumer  Price  index  (Feb-)  (Average  1985=100) 

Monthly  inflation  rate  (Feb.) 

(same  month  year  ago) 

Quarterly  inflation  rate  (Dec.-feb.)  (In  animal  terms) 

(same  period  year  ago) 

Year  ending  February 
(same  period  year  ago) 

Price  index  of  inputs  in  residential  building  (Oct- 1983=100)  (Feb.) 
change  over  month 

Wholesale  price  index  (Feb.)  (Avenge  1977=100(100) 

points  diange  over  month 


136.7  paints 

1.6% 

(13-5%) 

6J% 

(135.9%) 

139.4% 

(405.9%) 

1772.4  points 

2.7% 

W72.2 

1J% 


DEVALUATION 

Exchange  rate.  N1S  for  S  (April  4) 

(same  date  year  ago) 
devaluation  since  beginning  of  month 
Since  dec.  31.1985 
Year  ending  4.4JJ6 

Basket  of  currencies  (14.3)  (devaluation  since  beginning  of  mouth) 
Since  Dec.  31, 1985 
Year  ending  14J.S5 


NIS  1.4936 
.  (IS881.Q5) 
minus  0.35% 
mums  0.84% 
69.5% 
minus  1-27% 
0.96%  ‘ 
96.1% 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployed  persons  (Oct. -Dec.)  (Seasonally  adjusted) 
Unemployed  as%  of  dvflian  labour  force 
(previous  quarter) 


99,000 

6.7% 

(7-8%) 


GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Monetary  injection  (phis)  or  absurlxiou  (minus)  March 
Monthly  average  for  last  three  months 
Since  Beginning  of  fiscal  year  (in  dollar  terms) 


minus  NIS  74  pL 
minus  NTS  3L3  m. 
phsSZQm. 


CREDIT  AND  FINANCE 

Estimated  average  cost  of  credit 

(in  annual  lenas.  Adjusted  for  inflation) 


20% 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
Trade  deficit  (since  beginning  o(  year) 
(sane  period  year  ago) 

Foreign  currency  reserves  (end  March.) 
(diange  over  month) 


5423  m. 

8344  m. 
53.00  m. 
minus  877  m. 


Dollar  on  steady  rise 

day  over  the  realignment  of  Aelr 
a  3%  revaluation  of  the 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  dollar  rose  every 
day  last  week  and  dosed  the  week 
considerably  higher  against  the  nm- 
jor  currencies.  It  gained  4.4% 
against  sterling,  6.6%  against  the 
DM,  6.3%  against  the  Swiss  franc 
and  2.6%  against  the  Japanese  yen. 
It  continued  to  be -supported  by 
technical  signals  throughout  the 
week,  indicating  that  the  year-long 
downtrend  has  ended.  It  was  helped 
by  remarks  by  U.S.  Treasury  Secret¬ 
ary  James  Baker  that  he  was  satisfied 
•with  the  level  of  the  dollar.  The 
dollar  further  benefitted  from  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  outcome 
of  the  EC  finance  ministers  meeting 
in  Holland  this  weekend. . 


currencies,  a  *v-» 

DM  a  3%  devaluation  of  the  French 
franc,  and  a  3%  revaluation,  of  the 
Dutch  guilder.  The  French  govern^ 
ment  said  it  would  lift  price  confroh 
without  delay.  .  ■ 

The  pound  sterling  endca  the 
week  lower  against  the  dollar,  bat 
steady  against  European  currencies, 
buoyed  by  high  interest  rates. 

-  Forecasts  -  the  market  is  still  in  a  ~ 
major  correction  phase.  We  expect 
the  dollar  to  become  stronger 
around  2^0-2.55  against  the  DM. 
We  advise  clients  to  stand- On  the 
sideline  and  not'  ta  take  any  action  - 
against  the  dollar. . 


An  agreement  was  readied  y ester-  dt.  Bon  Barack  Advisory  Sen** 


r\'i 


Strike  halts  Norwegian  oil  output 

several  dollars  on  the  spot  market 
today  when  European  markets 
reopened. 


OSLO  (Reuter).  -  All  Norwegian  oil 
and  gas  production  stopped  yester¬ 
day  after  670  offshore  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  food  supply  went  on  strike 
for  a  28  per  cent  pay  rise  and  cxn-t 
ployers  retaliated  by  locking  out  all 
other  oQ  production  workers. 

Norwegian  radio  J  quoting  oil 
analysts,  said  oil  prices  could  rise 


The  stoppage  will  remove  about 
900,000  barrels  of  ofl  per  day  from 
glutted  world  markets.  Spot  market 
oil  prices  rose  on  Friday  evening  in 
New  York  on  reports  that  the  strike 
was  imminent. 


TICKET  SALES  HAVE  STARTED 


ISRAEL 

FESTIVAL 

JERUSALEM 


May  24— June  15 1986 


THE  PROGRAMME  IS  THE  KEY 


Pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Festival  Programme  and  rush  to  buy 
ticket  packages  at  a  double  discount: 

Until  Passover,  all  tickets  are  being  sold  at  a  33% 
discount,  in  addition  to  the  “3  + 1  free  campaign” 


Main  Information  and  Sales  Centers: 


Jerusalem:  The  She  raver  Jerusalem  Theatre,  20  Marcus  SL  Tel:  02-690011, 
690293;  Sun.-Thur.  0300-18:00;  Fridays:  09:00-14:00. 

Td-Avtv:  “Hadran-Kastel".  90  Ibn  Gvirol  St.  Tel:  03-246844. 220622. 221792; 
Sun.-Thur.  09:00-13:30, 16:00-19:00;  Fridays:  09:00-15:00. 


Hd.  Jannatam 


EL.‘Z14QL.‘7/r_2r 


Official  car  rental  service  of 
the  Israel  Festival 
Jerusalem 


official  airline  |  ■europcarQ 


The  place  to  be.  There's  lots  to  see! 


ACROSS 

I  Mother  and  father  reunited 
in  all  sincerity  (4,  3,  5) 

■9  Parvenu  needs  to  be  out  of 

*  bed  to  get  going  (7) 

19  Captive  of  one  who  enter¬ 
tains  a  long  time  (7) 

II  Telephone  box  enclosure  (4) 

12  Young  blood  capable  of 
drawing  blood  (5) 

13  Footballer  once  at  the  top 
of  the  first  division  (4) 

16  Remarkably  badly  done  (7) 

17  Friend  of  Aeneas  with  a 
chaste  disposition  (7)  • 

18  Make  the  most  of  an  adven¬ 
ture  (7) 

21  Poles  surround  a  nation  of 
Moorish  origin  (7) 

23  Could  his  arrows  result  in 
back-pain?  (4) 

24  Father  has  set  artificial  gems 
(5) 

25  A  shade  sad  (4) 

28  Mulled  claret  and  English 

grown  variety  of 
grain  planted  in  zero  centi- 

S  ade  (7) 

□accustomed  pointers  to 
horticultural  talent  (5,  7) 


DOWN 

ISort  of  stockings  likely  to 
get  a  catch  (4-3)  ‘ 

2  Arab  state  appealing  to 
humanity  (4) 

STo  tell  without  reservation 
(7) 

4  Chained  wild  animal  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  (7) 

5  Simple  midshipman  (4) 

6  Representative  carries  note 
to  laboratory  tester  (7). 

7  Whatever  is  happening  to 
.regattas?  (7,  6) 

8  It  brings  life  to  a  full  stop 
(5,  8) 

14  He  is  superior  to  his  brothers 
(5) 

25  Labour  politician  likely  to  be 
stranded  (5) 

19  Mole  takes  in  one  colonist  (7) 

20  Stewed  a  fat  eel  in  a  not 
(3-4) 

21  Sort  of  demonstration  which 
has  no  standing  (3.  4) 

22  Accountant  makes  advances 
on  the  first  of  the  month  (7) 

26  Area  where  21  across  fought 
(4) 

27  Giant  heart  of  progress  (4) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  12JJ8  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.61 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  17.52  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.19.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  ail 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


CATERING 


SERIOUS  COLLECTORS -4  antique  chain. 
TeL  02-718829.  evenmp,  not  Shabbat.  . 


DELICIOUS!  TOP  CLASS  food  services  and 
catering,  datt  tosher.. TeL  0M92296,  03- 
782296. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  thfs feature  afre  charged 
at  NIS  6.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  138  per  line,  in¬ 
cluding  VAT,  per  month. 


EXWBIflONS 

JERUSALEM  MAP  MOUSE,  OW  City.  7 
Beit  El  SL.  288338, 423547.  Roberts.  Turner, 
etc. 


LA.  MAYER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  ISLAMC  ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.- 
Thurs.  10-1:  3130-6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and 
holidays  10-1.  2  Hapnlmsch  St  Tel.  02- 
661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 


Impressionist,  post-impressionist  and  eon- 
temporary  art  Museum  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-2;  5-9.  Sat.  11-2;  7-10.  Fri. 
dosed.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Works  by  Scholarship  Winners 
of  1986  Sharatt  Scholarship  Programme, 
{until  8.4). 


JERUSALEM 


Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Perma¬ 
nent  Display  of  Israel  Art  0  Dorothy  Bohm, 
photographs  0  Art  ip  Context,  audio-visual 
programme  showing  development  of  Israel 
Art  0  Early  20th  Century  Posters,  avant-. 
garde  posters  0  Traditional  Jewelry, 
Permanent  Display,  Jewish  Ethnographic 
Jewelry.  0  "Friendly  Butterfly",  illustrations 
by  Orah  Eyal  6  From  the  Depths  of  the  Sea 
(Rockefeller  Museum)  0  Building  In  Jeru¬ 
salem,  computer  games  to  building  with 
atone  0  The  Cosmic  and  the  Divine,  Andean 
textiles.  0  Ancient  Mirrors,  display  of  Mir¬ 
rors  from  Different  Cultures  0  "Nerot  MHz- 
vah"r  Ideas  for  Light  in  Jewish  RituaL  0 
Placescape:  14  artists  present  versions  erf 
surrounding  landscapes  (Paley  Centre,  near 
Rockefeller  Museum).  0  Permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  archeology,  Judaiea  and  ethnic  art  0 
Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English. 
3:30:  Children's  film  .  "1 
Forgot".  3:  Guided  tour 
Galleries  in  English.  8:  Lecture,  "Pathos  and 
Sensuality  In  Rodin's  Mature  Work"  with 
AvigdorPoseq. 


Conducted  tours 
HAPASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  ML  Scopus.  *  Information,  re¬ 
servations:  02-41 6333, 02-446271 . 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24  anal  6. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  .ajn.  from  the 
■  Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28,  4a,  26  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  TeL 
02-882819. 


Conducted  Tout* 

AMT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mh- 
racfii  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  - Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

WOO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  88817. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  21 0791 ,  Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 


(Formerly  American  Nfo. 
rachi  Woman).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalal  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171. 233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 


Engli* 
"People  that  Tima 
ur  of  Archaeology 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM-  Exhibitions:  The 
Want  of  Matter,  a  Quality  in  Israetr  Art;  21 
elite  Israeli  artists  show  work  of  lest  26 
years.  The  Museum's  collection  of  classical. 


Museums 

HAMA  MUSEUM,  26  Shabtai  Levy  St  TeL 
04-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Art  — 
Reuven  Rubin,  the  portrait  in  hts  work  In 
retrospective;  Ancient  Art  -  Jewish  coins 
of  the  Second  Temple  Period,  Egyptian 
textiles,  terracotta  figurines,  Shifcmona 
finds.  Music  and  Ethnology  -  Jewish 
costumes.  20  porcelain  pieces  from  the  Feta 
end  Natan  Celnlk  collection,  U.SA.  Open: 
Sun.-Thur.  and  Sat  10-1 ;  Tue.  and  Sat  aha 
6-8.  Ticket  Includes  sdmlsslon  to 
National  Maritime,  Prehistory  and 
Jap— sae  Art  Mnaeuina. 1 


Miscellaneous 

WHATS  ON  M  HAIFA,  dtad 04-640040. 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 


TOP  SALARY  TO  TOP  Engtish/Gennan  typ¬ 
ists,  shorthand,  telex  and  word  processor  oper¬ 
ators.  Immediate  employment.  Flexible 
hours.  Tel.  03-221214. 02-231648, 04-667267. 


llllllllllilllllliKIIIIIHIillilllillllllllllll 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIALLY  TERRACED  FARM¬ 
LAND.  Dr.  Khanelis.  inventor  of  ATF,  offers 
patent  rights.  Increases  area  of  agricultural 
land  by  57%.  P.O.B.  01089.  Nahariya. 
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[MS*  STRICTLY 
^  KOSHER 
/Jr  ;  AMERICAN 
^  MEAT  SERVICE 


Tel  Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Jaarihaba  eras. 

Prices  Include  delivery. 

Supervision  of  tha  Rabbinate 

RahovoL  " _ 

1  Bobov  Hagra,  REHOVOT 
TeL  08-478346 

JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-868772 
l-PETAH  T1KVA:  TeL  03-8221 139 
BEEKSHEBA:  TeL  067-418638, 
057-37072 

— — — tpe— RSR8 


A  WARM  THANKS 


1 00  blankets  were  distributed  to  the  elderly  of 
Ma’alot  thanks  to  you  through  the 


THE  JERUSALEM 


OS 
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GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


Kupat  Hoflm  Information  Contra  Tel. 
03-433300,  433500  Sunday-Thuradey,  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Fridays  8  a  jn.  to  3  p.m. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Megan  David  Adorn  emergency  phone* 
numbers  (round  the  dock  service). 


Tha  National  Poison  Control  Centre  at 

-Rambsm.  Hospital,  phone  <04)529205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day.  far  in¬ 
formation  in  case  of  poisoning. 


Jerusalem:  Rahmani,  212  Jaffa  Road, 
520073;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddln,  272315; 
Shu'afet,  Shu'sfat  Road,  81010B;  Dar  Alda- 
wa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamsccabi,  42  Yehuda 
Hamaocabi,  455198;  Bass,  66  Frishmsn. 
237326. 

Netanya:  Hamagen.  13  Welzmann;  22896. 
Hafffa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Bik“r  Ho,im  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  On  Kerem  (Internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics, ophthalmology),  Mis- 
gavLadach  (obstetrics). 

Tal  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Matanya:  Laniado. 


Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133  . 

'Ashketon  23333  Klron  344442 

•Bat  Yam  *551 1111  Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 

Beersheba  74767  Nahariya  *923333 

Carmiei  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

rDan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 

Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  RIshon  LeZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

.Watzor 38333  Tel  Aviv  *2401 1 1 

LHok»n  803133  Tiberias  *90111 

Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU)  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

■101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most 
areas. 

"Eran"  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Tal: 

•  Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261 1 1 1/2,  Haifa 
872222,  Beersheba  418111,  Netanya  35316. 
'Rape  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  forhelp  calf! 
Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 

.^raSiem' Institute  for  Drug  Problems. 
Tel.  663828, 663902, 14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


Tal  Aviv:  Dental  Association  dlnic  49  Re- 
hovBar-Kochba,  Friday:  6  pm  to  midnight: 
r Saturday:  10  am  «o.-2  pure:  8*p:m:i0'  TO1 
p.m.  Tel.  03-284649. 


Dental  Clinic,  25  Rahov  Ahimeir,  Rsmat 
Aviv  Gimmel,  Shabbat  and  holidays:  6  p.m. 
- 10  pm  Weekday  avertings:  4J30- 10,  TeL 
03-425832. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  roost  parts  of  the  country- 
-THwriua  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


24-Hours  Flight  Information  Sorvfcor 
Call  03-9712484  (multi-line).  Arrivals  Only, 
(Taped  Message)  03-381 1 1 1  (20  finfis) 
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TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT 


Second  Programme 


TELEVISION 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 


6.02  Morning  Melodies 
7.07  Handel:  Double  Sonata  (Sl  Mar¬ 
tin's);  Vivaldi:  Flute  Concerto  (Rampal) 
7-30  Mozart;  Divertimento;  Viotti: 
Violin  Concerto  No.  16  (Menuhin); 
Heraklius  Djabdery:  Variations  for  Cello 
on  a  Hungarian  Theme;  Kodaly:  "Hary 
Janos"  Suite 

9-30  De  Falla:  Nights  in  the  Garden  of 
Spain  (Comissiona):  Turina:  Shfionia 
Sivigllana;  Giuliani:  Sonata  for  Violin 
and  Guitar  (Perlman,  Williams);  Men¬ 
delssohn:  Violin  Concerto  (Accardo, 
Dutoit);  Schumann:  Quartet,  Op.41, 
No.1;  Dvorak:  Symphonic  Variations 
on  an  Original  Theme 
12.00  Rubinstein  Master  Competition 
—the  filth  day 

14.05  Bach;  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor  (Rotoff);  Brahms:  Piano  Quartet, 
OpfiO 

15.05  Musics  Viva  -  From  Radio  Italia  - 
Salvatore  Schiarino:  "Lohengrin",  dra¬ 
ma  without  scene,  for  instruments  and 
voice 

16.00  Arriaga:  Symphony;  Beet¬ 
hoven:  Cello  Sonata,  Op.60  (Casals.  Ser- 
Un);  Lalo:  Cello  Concerto  (Navarra); 
Granados:  f joyescas  (De  Laroecha) 
18^0  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
-  Haydn:  Symphony  NoJS  (Ernest 
Bour);  Stefan  Wofpe:  Suite  No.1  (Ralph 

Shapey);  Stravinsky:  "Rite  of  Spring" 

(Boor) 


20. OB  Talamann:  Oboe  Sonata; 
MozBrt:  Freemasons  Cantata 
20-30  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Radio 
Saarbruecken  -  Ernest  Bour  conducting - 

Ravel:  Old  Minuet;  Ravel:  Une  Barque 
surroedan;  Yhun:  Violin  Concerto  (Saah- 
ko  Gavrilov);  Mozart:  Symphony  NoAl, 
K.551;  Choir  of  the  Domkantorei  Bergen 
-  Hoviand,  Motet;  Sherulh  Piece:  Paies- 
trina:  Agnus  Dei 
22L30  Fofkharp  from  Ireland 
23-00  Bach:  French  Suite  No.1  (Gavri¬ 
lov);  Schubert:  Sonata,  D.960  (A. 
Schnabel) 


6.12  Gymnastics 

8^0  Editorial  Review 

L53  Green  Light-  drivers'  comer 

7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magarine 

84HF  Safe  Journey 

9JM5  House  CaJI  -  writh  Rivka  Michaeli 

10.10  All  Shades  6f  the  Network 

12.10  Open  Line-  news  and  music 
134)0  Midday  —  news  commentary, 
music 

14.06  Matter  of  Interest 

16.10  Magic  Moments 

1 6.06  Sorv^s  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

184)6  Free  Period  -  education  maga¬ 
zine 

1&45  Today  in  Sport 
19.06 Today- radio  newsreel 
1935  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
(20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
224)5  Jas  Comer 
23.06 Treasure  Hunt 


EDUCA7IOMAL: 

8.18  School  broadcasts  14.00  The  Chil¬ 
dren  from  Shchunat  Halm  1430  North 
America:  the  Continent  144S  Follow  Me 
15.00  Making  Magic  1538  No  Secrets 
16^6  100  Famous  Pa'-.itinga  15.50  Film 
about  a  sport's  warn  1630  Series  on  the 
Talmud  1 7  4)0  A  New  Evening -live  maga- 
rine 

OeumOVS  PROGRAMMES: 

1730  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Pan  8  of  a 
26-pan  animated  serial  based  on  the  book 
by  Lewis  Carroll 

184)0  Problems  of  High  School  Children 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 
1830  News  roundup 
1832 Programme  Trailer 
1835 Sports 
1930  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
204)0 with  a  news  roundup 


204)2 Beauty  Spot-tips  on  hikes  and  trips 

20.15  To  be  announced 

214)0  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 30  To  be  announced 

22.10  This  ia  the  Time 

234K)  Dempsey  and  Makepeace.  Parts  of 

a  10-part  suspense  series 

2330  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial] 

1730 Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1930 
News  In  Hebrew  20.00  News  In  Arabic 
2030  Carol  Burnett  and  friends  21.10 
Hean  of  the  High  Country  22.00  News  In 
English 2230  Dallas 
MIDDLE  EASTTV (from  TA  north): 
13.00  Woody  Woodpecker  13.60 
Another  Life  144)0700 Club 1430 Shape- 
Up  15.00  Afternoon  Movie  1630 Spider- 
man  17.10  Super  Book  1735  MuppetB 
184)0  Happy  Days  1830  Lave  me  &  Shir¬ 
ley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.l. 
214)0  Another  Life  2130  NBA  23.05  700 
Club 


First  Programme 


Army 


Cinema 


counters  of  the  Third  Kind  7;  Vrvra  sa 
Vie  9:30. 


60S  University  on  the  Air 

630 Open  your  Eves  -  songs,  information 

7.07  "707"- with  Alex  Ansky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

?.OS  In  the  Morning -with  EH  Ylsraell 
1 .05  Right  Now-  with  Rafi  Reshef 
1 54)5  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orly  Yaniv 
16.06  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.00  Evening  Nowsreel 
18.06  Programme  with  Foreign  Ministry 
workers 

19.05  Whet's  Doing  -  with  Erez  Tal 
264*6  Not  )ust  pop  music 
214M  Mahal -TV  Newsreel 
2130  University  an  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.06  Popular  songs 

23.06  Night  Night-  with  Yoev  Kutner 

0P4»  Night  Birds  -  with  Yaacov  Gil  ad 


8413  Programmes  for  OWm 
730  Favourite  Old  Songs 
8.05  Compass -with  Benny  Handel 
94M  Hebrew  songs 
930  Encounter- live  family  magazine 
1 030  Programme  m  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1130  Education  for  all 
124MSA  Guest  for  an  Hour 
134)0  News  In  English 
1330  News  in  French 
14,06  Children's  programmes 
1833  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
164)6  Radio  Drama 
1730 Everyman's  University 
184)6  Religious  program  mo 
1830  Bible  Reading 
194)6  Reflections  on  Portion  of  tha  Week 
1930 Programmes  for  Ollm 
I  Night  Connection 


JERUSALEM  4:30. 7, 9 
Eden:  Coolangatta  Gold;  Edison: 
Heavenly  Bodies;  Habira:  No  Milk  To¬ 
day;  Kflr:  Out  of  Africa:  5:45.9;  Mitch- 
oil:  La  Hlstoria  Officials  6:45, 9:  Orgfi: 
Twice  in  a  Lifetime:  Oma:  Red  Sonia; 
Ron:  Clockwork  Orange  4:15.  6:45. 
9:15;  Samadan  Choose  Me  7,  9:15; 
Blnyanaf  Ha'iima:  Ran  6,  9;  Balt 
Agron:  Never  Ending  Story  4;  A  place 
in  the  heart  6;  Montenegro  R;  Trading 
Places  9:45;  Emanuelle,  midnight; 
Onamathaqua:  Trouble  in  Paradise7; 
Le  Mepris  7:30;  It's  a  Wonderful  World 
9:30;  Domicile  Conjugal  9:30;  laraal 
Museum:  People  That  Time  Forgot 
3:30 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Heavenly  Bodies 4:30. 
7, 9;15;  Arm  on:  Stitches  4:30,  6;45, 9; 
Atzmon:  No  Milk  Today  4:30. 7, 9:15: 
Oran:  White  Nights  6:30,  9;  Orah  Out 
ofAfrica6,9:  Orly:  Marie  6:45. 9;  Peer: 
yVild  4:30. 6:45  9;  Ron:  Falling  in 
6i45'  Shmrft:  The  Official 
1:  A  Chores  Une 
7-  "avwQrt  2:  Twice  in  a 
0^94:30,7,9:15;  Keren  Or  Hama- 
htrdueh.  when  Father  Wes  Away  on 
\6:30.  9:  Centre  Cultarel 
Frsncais:  Balsers  Vales  9:30. 
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ACROSS 
1  Tallow  lights 


5  Parasites 

8  Violently  mad 

9  Kentish  resort 
10  Apply  oB 


12  Child's  toy 

13  Brief  spasm 

14  Vibration 

17  Side 

18  Scottish  region 

28  Canadian  plain 

21  Alert 

23  Loved  excessively 

24  Visionary 


DOWN 

1  Christmas  faymu 
‘  2  Writing  point 
<1  Boarding 

4  Ape-like 

5  Curt 

6  Artisan 

7  Bail  support 
U  Glittering 
13  Stumbled 

15  Let  go 

16  Consented 

18  King  of  Judaea 

19  Guide 

22  Objective 


Yesterday’s  Solutions 


QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  1 
far.  if  " 


«  Airies.  9 

28  Robert,  *1  Fame,  a  TroftS 
Eye  t.  28  Return.  Z1  lreaL  DOWN: 
1  St  ...  2  Lager.  3  Yen.  1  Instance, 
a  Lighter,  7  Saturn.  8  Price,  u 
Aneaator,  IS  Affront,  17  Crater.  18 
Otter.  19  Deface  22  Above.  32  Cant. 


TEL  AVIV  4:30. 7:15, 9:30 
Alfonby:  Silverado  4:45,  7:15.  9:30; 
Bait  LaiaaJn:  Bonnie  and  Clyde  11:15 
p.m.:  Ban-Yahuda:  No  Mitk  Today; 
Chen  1:  A  Chorus  Une  6,  7:25,  9:45; 
Chan  2:  Journey  of  Natty  Gann  5. 7:25, 
9:45;  Chan  3:  Year  of  the  Dragon  7, 
9:40:  Chan  4:  The  Sure  Thing  10:30 
l:30,  4:45.  7:20,  9:40:  Chen  S:  Marie 
9:45  p.m.;  Cinema  One:  Baric  to  the 
Future;  Cinema  Two:  And  the  Ship 
Sails  On  430,  7,  9:30;  Ookel:  Oh 
Calcutta!  13  sea  P-  14  of  magazine)* 
Drlv»4n:  Prizzi's  Honor  7:15. 9:30;  sex 
film,  12  midnight;  Esther:  Stitches; 
Get:  Twice  in  e  Lifetime:  Gordon:  The 
Official  Story;  Hod:  Heavenly  Bodies; 
Lev  I:  Wild  Cats  1 :45. 5. 7:30, 9:45*  Lew 
H:  Target :  1:30. 4:50.  7:15, 9:30;  Umor 
Hamehudaah;  Prizzi's  Honor  4:30,  7 
9:30;  Maxim:  Witness  4:30.  7.  9:30- 
Mogrebl:  White  Nights  4:15,  6:55 
9:30:  Orty:  Falling  in  Lova:  Parts - 
Spinal  Tap  12.  Z  4.  7:30.  9:30;  Peer:  * 
When  Father  Was  Away  on  Business 

££  7d  OW  °f  AfoS 

6.«.  9:15;  Studio:  Jagged  Edge; 
Tchelet:  Blazing  Saddles;  Tel  Airiv- 
To  Live  and  Die  in  LA.  4:30, 7:50.9:30- 
To!  Aviv  Museum:  Favorites  of  the 
Moon;  Zefon:  Eleni  4:30.  7.  9:3Q- 
Tarnuz  Hemehudeah:  Water  7:is" 
9:30;  Israel  Cinematheque:  Close  Erh 


RAMATGAN 

Arroon:  Silverado  7,9:30:  Lily:  Purple 
fR«2.°»  7:15,  9:30;  Romanring 

“  A  Chores  Une  5, 
Q:^'.9«i30;O,5“:  No  Milk  Today,  7: 15, 
GutaB  7. 9:30;  Rem- 
»n  1 :  Twice  m  a  Lifetime  5, 7:30, 9:40; 

of  N«ty  Gann  5, 
9:45;  Rav-Gan  3:  Year  of  the 
6-5°,  9^0;  Rav-Gan  4: 
Jagged  Edge  5, 7:20, 9:45 

HERZUYA 

David:  No  Milk  Today  4:30. 7:30, 9:20; 
HechM:  Out  of  Africa  6,  9;  THerat: 

2°'?  r."?  7:15'  9:15:  DsnM  Hotel: 

Rocky  IV.  7:15, 9:30. 


HOLON 

Mlgdal:  Marie  7:15.  9:30;  Savoy:  To 
Uve  end  Die  in  LA.  4:30.  7:15,  9:30; 
Azmon  Hamehudaah:  When  Father 
Wes  Away  on  Business  7, 9:30 


BAT YAM 

Atunaut:  Naked  Face  4:30. 7:15, 9:30 


GIVATAYIM 
Hadar:  Out  of  Africa  6, 9 


HAMATHASHAROM 

Koehmt  Desperately  Seeking  Susan  7: 

Swing  Shift  9*30 


PETAHTIKVA 

Heehal  1:  Delta  Force  4:30.  7. 
9:30;  G.G.  Heehal  2:  Prizzi's  Honor 
4:30,  7.  9  JO;  GjG.  Heehal  3:  Baric  to 
the  Future  4:30, 7:15, 9^)0 
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economic  news _ 

'  "  1  Ethiopia  triples  foreign  reserves 


Gambling  on 
research  and 
development 

If  we  most  gamble  with  oar  money, 
why  not  turn  it  into  venture  capital 
for  small  local  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  (R  &  D)  projects.  In 
these  undertakings  the  gambler  will 
be  hurt  if  lie  loses,  as  will  the  R  &  D 
project  directors,  who  will  lose  not 
only  their  own  hinds,  but  also  their 
Divestment  in  time  and  scientific 
effort.  Bat  the  winners,  although 
they  may  be  few,  will  grow  to  include 
the  entire  country’s  export  efforts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Israel  High- 
Tech  Industries  Association,  Moshe 

Cohen,  has  been  pressing  the  govern¬ 
ment  For  some  time  to  permit  setting 
up  local  R  &  D  venture  capital  funds. 
They  would  be  administered  by  a 
reliable  trustee,  who  would  allocate 
the  money  raised  by  selling  equity  in 
the  fend  to  those  projects  which  seem 
to  have  a  good  future,  but  which  are 
stymied  half-way  through  a  project. 

These  small  companies  -  there  are 
more  than  750  of  them  -  have  done 
their  R  &  D  homework.  They  have 
developed  the  prototype  of  a  product. 
But  they  lack  funds  to  develop  it  into 
a  pilot  plant,  the  forerunner  of  tile 
actual  manufacturing  process. 
Above  all,  they  jack  the  Auds  to 
launch  marketing  campaigns 
abroad. 

In  today’s  competitive  markets 
abroad,  the  product  must  go  and  seek 
out  the  buyer.  The  latter  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  enough  good  products 
as  it  is;  rarely  wiB  he  go  looking  for 
them. 

The  gambling  instinct  is  deeply 
rooted  in  many  Israelis.  The  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Market  is  a  prime  example. 
Few  companies  pay  cash  dividends; 
many  do  not  even  make  a  profit. 
Also,  huge  sums  flow  each  week  into 
Mifiri  Hapayis  and  the  Football  Toto. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  loose  money 
about,  despite  talk  of  industrial  cut¬ 
backs  and  the  rising  numbers  of 
jobless  in  development  towns.  My 
yardstick  has  always  been  such  in¬ 
dicators  as  the  light  plane  hovering 
over  Tel  Aviv  every  morning  to  pin¬ 
point  traffic  jams  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  drivers.  Generally  there 
is  oafy  one  person  in  the  car. 

The  so-called  Eferint  Law,  despite 
jit#  shot&omiQgs,  Jm  pared 
for  local  investments  in-JventurB' 
capita).  But  this  law  was  designed  for 
tile  targe  industrial  firms  which  had  a 
proven  track  record  -  at  least  until 
the  world’s  electronic  industries 
stamped. 

At  present,  four  per  cent  of  our  750 
high-tech  plants  do  70  per  cent  of  the 
exports;  the  remaining  720  plants 
together  do  only  30  per  cent 

And  R&D  exports  are  the  conn- 
try’s  life-blood  and  best  natural  re¬ 
source.  Exports  of  products  (exdnd- 
ing  diamonds)  with  locally  developed 
knowhow  grew  from  29  per  cental 
$1,000  miffion  worth  of  civilian  in¬ 
dustrial  exports  in  1975,  to  48  per 
centof$4,465m.  in  industrial  exports 
in  1985.  R&D  investments  grew  from 
$42m.  in  1975  to  $225m.  in  1985. 

(Of  this  latter  sum,  some  $45m. 
came  from  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Scientist  in  the  Ministry  of  Zndnstzy 
and  Trade.) 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  $8,245(0.  in 
civilian  industrial  exports  (excluding 
diamonds)  by  1990 with  60  per  cent  hi 
local  R&D,  huge  sums  of  venture 
capital  must  flow  into  the  small  high- 
tech  plants.  Today’s  giants,  such  as 
Ebdnt  and  Scitex,  were  also  in  diap¬ 
ers  once. 

“Gambling”  and  venture  capital 
are  synonymous.  The  Chief  Scien¬ 
tist’s  office  shows  that  41  per  cent  of 
the  projects  it  has  helped  finance 
were  technical  successes,  and  26  per 
cent  were  commercial  successes  i 
abroad. 


Bat  these  figures  are  misleading, 
for  the  Chief  Scientist’s  office  helped 
finance  only  those  projects  with  a 


Abroad,  the  success  rate  is  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  all  projects. 

Moreover  the  Chief  Scientist 
placed  most  of  his  foods  in  those 

fields  which  were  booming  at  the  time 

-  such  as  electronics  -  which  got 
about  60  per  cent  of  aD  fends;  most  of 
tbe  remaining  40  per  cent  went  Into 
chemistry,  rubber,  plastics,  biotech¬ 
nology  and  machinery.  Only  about 
one  per  cent  went  into  such  fields  as 
processed  foods  and 
these  fields  which  should  be  the au« 
beneficiaries  of  the  Israd-U^.  Free 
Trade  Area  agreement. 

Finally,  two  more  arguments  for 
gambling  on  R&D  in  smaB  plants.  It 
win  help  curtail  the  brain-drain:  and 
it  should  generate  foreign  invest- 
meats,  for  venture  capitalists  abroad 
-a™  teir*  tfceh-  lead  from  local  inves- 


ADDIS  ABABA  (  AFP).  -  Despite 
an  unprecedented  drought  and 
famine  which  threatens  millions  of 
lives.  Ethiopia  more  than  tripled  its 
holdings  of  foreign  currency  last 
year,  offiqiaJ  figures  show. 

The.  figures  indicate  that 
Ethiopia’s  foreign  reserves  climbed 
from  S44.3  million  at  the  end  of  1984 
to  $  148m.  last  year. 

International  financial  experts 
here  attributed  the  rise  to  the  effects 
of  tight  government  controls  on  im- 
ports  and  heavy  spending  within 
Ethiopia  by  international  aid  agen¬ 
cies.  which  finance  their  efforts  with 
foreign  currency. 

The  experts  said  rising  world 
prices  for  coffee,  a  key  Ethiopian 
export  and  falling  prices  for  oH 
should  this  year  permit  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  further  increase  its  foreign 
reserves,  which  a  recent  World  Bank  J 
repon  noted  were  being  managed 
“wisely.” 

At  the  same  time*,  the  government 
has  been  holding  down  its  own 
spending,  with  the  domestic  budget 
deficit  for  1985  three  per  cent  lower 
than  planned,  totalling  eight  per  cent 
of  expenditures. 

The  UN  Office  for  Emergency 
Aid  to  Ethiopia  said  that  in  1985  a 
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MARKET  STATISTICS 


total  of  37  nations,  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  six  inter¬ 
national  organizations  brought  more 
than  $1.1  billion  into  the  country  in 
the  form  of  emergency  relief. 

The  U.S.  was  the  top  donor  of 
food  aid.  providing  some  440,000 
tons  of  goods  and  $28m.  in  material 
aid.  for  a  total  of  $282m.  -  more  than 
a  third  of  all  international  assistance. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  UN  statistics  provided  no  food 
aid  to  Ethiopia,  was  the  country’s 
second  overall  donor  with  non-food 
assistance  worth  S260m.  The  EEC 
was  third,  with  S82m.,  $62m.  of  it  in 
food  aid. 

May  Day  wages  should 
‘aid  ailing  firms’ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Haifa  Labour  Council 
secretary  Moshe  Wertman  has 
called  on  the  Hisfadrat  to  declare  1 
Labour  Day,  May  1 ,  a  regular  work¬ 
ing  day -with  workers  donating  their 
wages  to  firms  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Wertman  said  this  would  be  a 
better  expression  of  workers’  soli¬ 
darity  than  the  traditional  May  Day 
parades  and  rallies. 


‘Insurance  agents 
and  terrorism 

Post  Finance  Reporter 

Some  200  representatives  of  insur¬ 
ance  agent  organizations  in  42  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  Jerusalem  over  tbe  first 
half  of  this  week  for  a  convention  on 
tiie  effects  of  international  terrorism 
and  vandalism  on  their  business. 

The  conference  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  BPAR.  (Bureau 
International  des  Producieurs  d’  As¬ 
surances  et  de  Reassurances),  and 
marks  the  fust  time  since  2967  that  it 
has  been  hosted  by  the  Israel  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Insurance  Agents. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday  at 
Beit  Agron,  tbe  international  presi¬ 
dent  of  BPAR.  Claude  le  Gros, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Israeli  orga¬ 
nization,  Harold  Statzen,  who  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
spoke  of  the  role  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  BPAR.  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Paris,  has  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  on  professional 
problems  connected  with  the  EEC, 
le  Gros  said. 

An  impressive  array  of  speakers 
will  address  the  conference.  They 
will  include  tbe  head  of  military 
intelligence,  Aluf  Amnon  Shahak, 
and  Dr.  Ariel  Merari,  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Strategic  Studies. 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index  11459  +0.11% 

Non-Bank  Index  131.16  -+0.13% 

Arrangement  107.46  +0.22% 

Insurance  15459  +2.26% 

Commerce.  Services  13953  +0.18% 

Real  Estate  15803  -0.76% 

Industrials  12259  +053% 

Textiles  14952  +152% 

Metals  11279  +0.01% 

Electronics  103.42  +0.13% 

Chemicals  120.61  -0.03% 

Industrial  fnvsL  12556  +051% 

Investment  Cos.  13559  -0.67% 

General  Bond  Index  10358  +0.52% 

Index-linked  Bonds  103.20  +0.46% 

Fully-lmked  105.03  +059% 

PaitiaJly-iinked  10159  +056% 

Dollar-linked  Bonds  101.44  +0.75% 

Short-term  0-2  yrs  102.50  +0.43% 

Medium-term  2-5  yrs  102.87  +0.47% 

Long-term  5+  yrs  10354  +0.78% 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total  NIS  9.701.700 

Arrangement  NiS  3583500 

Non-hank  NiS  6517500 

Bonds- total  NiS  frJ34PJ300 

Index-linked  NIS  3.668500 

Dollar-linked  NIS  2573500 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  18,135500 

Shave  Movements: 

Advances  16S  (106) 

of  which  5%  +  37  (20) 

"buyers  only"  11  (7) 

Declines  129  (175) 

of  which  5%—  36  (52) 

“sellers  only"  3  (6) 

Unchanged  92  (109) 

Trading  Halt  52  (48) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked 

3%  fully-linked  Rises  to  3%.  falls  to  1 


Rises  to  3%.  falls  to  1% 


4.25%  fully-linked 
80%  linked 
90%  linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Adman 
Rfanon 
Gilboa 

Far.  Curr. 

denominated 
Treasury  Bills 
(monthly  yield) 


Rises  to  3% 

Rises  to1% 

Stable/sTtght  movements 
Rises  to  1% 

Rises  to  1.5% 

Rises  to  1% 

Rises  to  2% 

Rises  to  2% 

158%  to  1.89% 


Arrangement  yields: 

1DB  ord.  11.27% 

Union  0.1  11.18% 

Discount  A  1155% 

Mizrahi  r.  1153% 

Hapoalimr.  11.71% 

General  A  11.12% 

Loum'i  stock  11.68% 

Rn.  Trade  1  1058% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  X 

_ VOOMS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "amogement") 

Maritime  1  13S7  3611  +35 

General  non-arr.  32500  120  -4.1 

Rw  In  'I  3400  3356 

R&J  3679  2407  -0.0 

Commercial  Banks 
(part  off  "anangenMat") 


Trade  &  Services 


M air  Ezra 

4270 

46 

-03 

SupersoJ  2 

4 300 

457 

— 

Delakr 

4850 

919 

— 

Lighterage 

8800 

17 

-1.1 

Cold  Storage 

no  trading 

Dan  Hotels 

4580 

154 

-6.0 

Yarden  Hotel 

3270 

216 

-03 

Hilonl 

13199 

35 

+■10.0 

Team  1 

1850 

818 

+1.6 

©Br  -  . 

82200 

406 

+03 

.Union  O.T‘-"»' 

61285 

126" 

-0.0 

Discount 

104700 

329 

— 

Mizrahi 

33891 

1471 

+0.0 

Hapoalimr 

56275 

1936 

— 

General  A 

143199 

36 

-03 

Leumi  0.1 

35150 

1995 

— 

Bn.  Trade 

48150 

- 

-0.1 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  MorLr 

3800 

69 

-5.0 

Dev.  More 

1090 

1616 

— 

Mlshkanr 

2110 

146 

+13 

Tefahotr 

11907 

70 

+5.0 

Meravr 

3180 

414 

+1.0 

Real  Estate.  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  35600 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 

Hassnehr 

Phoenix  0.1 

Hamtshrnar 

Menorahl 

Saharr 

Zion  Hold.  1  - 


35600 

— 

— 

notrading 

9452 

48 

+22 

4805 

381 

+73 

489  24247 

•  — 

1350 

783 

+33 

7000 

19 

-2.1 

efroQ 

30 

+63 

4860 

125. 

+03 

14416 

— 

+93 

Azomri”-  - 

4730  ' 

5763 

+63 

Eilon 

•  1635 

1282 

+43 

Africa  1st.  0.1 

36620" 

52 

— 

Dankner 

3730 

772 

-13 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 

2710 

2503 

- 

8aysda  0.1 

4069 

176 

-4.7 

ILDCr 

43050 

126 

-1.1 

Rasscor 

5415 

8.0.1 

-5.0 

Mehadrfn 

6000 

273 

-43 

Hadarim 

1184 

3736 

-03 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

3490 

930 

-13 

Pri-Zel 

2495 

1003 

+8.7 

Sunfrost 

6720 

289 

+23 

Elite 

13900 

112 

-0.7 

Adgar 

700 

19T5 

— 

Argamanr 

9275 

b.o.l 

wS3. 

Delta  G 1 

4710 

175 

+1.7 

Maquettal 

23646 

3 

+5.0 

Eagle  1 

9450 

109 

-03 

Polg«0Ll 

8900 

204 

+03 

Schoeflerma 

14900 

80 

-13 

Rbgosin 

3010 

971 

— 

UrdanO.1  r 

8800 

78 

—4-4 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

1066 

1945 

— 

Zion  Cables 

2250 

526 

+8.7 

Pecker  Steel 

4900 

646 

-7.8 

awt3r 

408000 

a 

-1.7 

Elron 

386000 

21 

-23 

Arit 

31000 

438 

_ 

Clal  Electronics  2710 

5484 

+6.7 

Spectronixl 

1920 

262 

-1.0 

TJLT.1 

3310 

278 

-8.2 

Acfcerstan  1 

1600 

627 

+2.0 

Agan  5 

18572 

7 

_ 

Alliance 

1225 

373 

+4.7 

Dexter 

3125 

88 

_ 

Fertilisers 

11635 

81 

+22 

Haifa  Chem. 

840 

4795 

-1.4 

Tovar 

56000 

97 

-1.8 

Dead  Sear 

14600 

1071 

— 

Petrochem. 

455 

21014 

— 

KacaChem. 

3308 

315 

+5.0- 

Friitarom 

12844 

b-o3 

+5.0 

Hade  ra  Paper 

178900 

64 

-0-3 

Central  Trade 

6580 

249 

— 

Koorp 

6000000 

0 

+3.1 

Clal  bids. 

1448 

7167 

-0.1 

Investment  Companies 

(DBDev.  r 

3830 

3454 

-13 

Elton, 

2744 

1778 

-0.0 

Afikl 

no  trading 

Gahetot 

1420 

73 

+4.4 

Israel  Corp.  1 

0600 

628 

-13 

WoKson  1  r 

108020 

20 

+10.0 

Hapoalim  Inv. 

4640 

766 

— 

Leumi  Invest 

4140 

504 

-53 

Dfecountlnvest  2250 

6016 

-1.7 

Mizrahi  Invest 

19400 

80 

+Z.5 

Clal  10 

2399 

975 

-0.0 

LandecoO.1 

8757 

20 

+5.0 

Puma  0.1 

8550 

111 

-93 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOUExpl.  , 

12400 

.  98 

- 

J.O.E.L 

1355 

889 

+3.0 

«-Q-  seders  orrfy 

ko.  buyers  only 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration,  the  Treasury  and  Jerusalem  Municipality 
invite  enquiries  from  potential  investors 

in  connection  with 

The  Construction  of  a  Shopping  Centre  in 
South  West  JerusEdem. 

Entrepreneurs  will  be  requited  to  demonstrate  their  financial  standing  and  experience  in  the 
building  and  operating  of  such  projects. 

To  obtain  additional  details,  please  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Director  of  the  Israel  Lands 
Administration,  Jerusalem  District  Office,  34  Rehov  Ben  Yehuda;  Jerusalem,  TeL  224121, 
245004,  up  to  April  15, 1986. 
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Israel  Money  Markets  April  6, 1388 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 

LAST  UPDATED  TAP  AS  PAKAM74M 

LEU  Ml  65  8-12%  8-12^5% 

HAPOAUM  135  10-12%  11-12% 

DISCOUNT  3 A  7-13%  7-13% 

MIZRAHI  65  6-13%  6-14% 

RRSTINTL  125  6-13%  7-13% 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 
fTopas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (as  of  April  6) 


UPDATED 

TAPAS 

PAKAM  7-DAY 

PAKAM  30-DAY 

6.4 

8-12% 

8-1235% 

9-14% 

133 

10-12% 

11-12% 

12-123% 

3 A 

7-13% 

7-13% 

9-13% 

6.4 

6-13% 

6-14% 

6-16% 

123 

6-13% 

7-13% 

6-13% 

6-MONTHS 

6.500 

9.625 

3575 

3.250 

3.250 


3-MONTHS 

USD  6.625 

STG  10575 

DMK  3575 

SFR  3575 

YEN  3.500 

Rates  vary  according  to  sin  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES 

CHEQUES  AND 

COUNTRY  CURRENCY  TRANSACTIONS 


U.SA 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

JORDAN 

EGYPT 


SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  L£UM! 


European  Financial  Markets 

Precious  Metals 


12-MONTHS 

6500 

9.12S 

3.875 

3.250 

3.250 


CURRENCY 

DOLLAR 

STBUJNG 

MARK 

FRANC 

GUUDB9 

FRANC 

KRONA 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TRANSACTIONS 
Purchase.  Sale 

1.48—  1.50 — 

2.15 —  2.18 — 

0.6248  0.6327 

0.1970  0.1995 

0.5544  a  5614 

0.7471  0.7564 

0.7988  0.2012 

BANKNOTES 
Purchase,  Sale 

1.46  1.53 

2.12  2,22 

0.61  0.64 

0.19  0.20 

0.55  037 

0.74  0.77 

020  031 

BANK  OF  ISRAEL 
Representative  Rates 
1.4S36 

2.1724 

03286 

0.1991 

0.5577 

0.7532 

0.1999 

KRONE 

1 

0.2016 

03041 

0.20 

031 

03027 

KRONE 

1 

0.1686 

0.1707 

ai7 

0.18 

0.1700 

MARK 

1 

03799 

03835 

0.28 

039 

03817 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0658 

1.0792 

1.05 

1.10 

13733 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0668 

13802 

1.00 

1.10 

13739 

RAND 

1 

0.7092 

a7181 

0.51 

0.56 

0.7139 

FRANC 

10 

0.3028 

03066 

— 

— 

03045 

SCHILLING 

10 

03876 

03988 

037 

0.92 

03943 

URE 

1000 

03954 

0.9066 

038 

0.93 

03025 

YEN 

100 

0.8252 

0.8355 

0.81 

035 

0.8310 

DINAR 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

POUND 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

P.M.  FIX 
ZURICH  P.M. 


GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  FIX  335.60  l 

PARIS  NOON  FIX  336.76 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  519.55 

PLATINUM:  LONDON*  P.M.  404.75 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  106.50 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15-30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 

SPOT  3MTHS 

DEUTSCHE  MARK  2596080  117/112 

POUND  STBIUNG  1.445965  103/100 

SWISS  FRANC  15960/90  114/109 

JAPANESE  YEN  180.65/80  58/56 

FRENCH  FRANC  7.5100/56  975/1075 

DALIAN  LIRA  1656/1660  1300/1700 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.6740/70  88/85 

BELGIAN  FRANC  49.10CY200  10/25 

DANSH  KRONE  8S425^25  25^5 

SAFfBCAN  RAND  0.4800/10  36131 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT  0SO65^5  17/10 

HNABSH  MARK  5,2735/56  265(305 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  0.7155^0  122/118 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  .  .  7.3800/00  .  740/760 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates:  "  •  "  l'r  ’  *  "  • 

high/1  ow  (eg.  220/210)  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/high  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 


New  York  Financial  Markets 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


334.50 

334.25 


SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

12MTHS 

23960/80 

117/112 

167/162 

318*308 

1.4455/65 

103/100 

144/141 

233/228 

13980/90 

114/109 

162/157 

320/312 

180.65/80 

58156 

89186 

183/179 

7.5100/56 

975/1075 

1275/1375 

1750/1850 

1656/1660 

1300/1700 

2000/2400 

4000/4400 

2.6740/70 

88/85 

123/119 

240/232 

49.100/200 

10/25 

12/32 

15/35 

83425/525 

25/75 

40/90 

100/200 

0A80Q/10 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

03065/75 

17/10 

23/15 

35/25 

5.2735/56 

265/305 

400/460 

8001900 

0.7155/60 

122/118 

173/188 

317/311 

73800/00 

740/760 

1085/1105 

2210/2250 

Dow  Jones  Indices  . 

IND  1,739.22 

TRANS  77932 

UTILS  18635 

STOCKS  684.04 

NYSE  COMP  132J9 

NASD  COMP  372-23 

S-P  INDEX  21841 

S-P  COMPOSITE  228.69 

AMEX  INDEX  265.08 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 


VOL  147,220.000  STOCKS  UP  442 
VOL  (3  APR)  1 18,955,700STOCKS  UP  1,015 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 

HIR-WAL  26 

GENSTAR  40% 

PHILIPS  PE  10% 

CHRYSLER  40% 

ATT  22 

IBM  148% 

MER  LYNCH  38 

AETNA  LIFE  63% 

BEATRCECO  49% 

KMART  45% 

DOWN  1,256 
DOWN  956 


Comment 

WALL  STREET  STOCKS  CLOSE  DOWN  SHARPLY:  NEW  YORK,  April  4-  Stocks  moved  sharply  tower  again,  as  the  week's 
recovery  in  spot  crude  oil  prices  sent  the  market  to  its  biggest  one-week  loss  In  htotoiy,as  measured  by  theDow  Jones  industrial 
average.  Sell  programmes  and  profit  talcing  figured  in  the  drop. 

Dow  Industrials  tumbled  27  points  to  1739.  their  third  sharp  toss  of  the  post-Easter  week. 

ISRAELI  STOCKS  T raded  in  New  York: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Last 

Prav.Ctosa 

Mgb 

Low 

Voir  OOs) 

Alliance 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

1 

Am  ter  Pap 

11% 

11% 

11% 

11% 

82 

Am  pal 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

22 

Etednt 

3 

2%  • 

3 

2% 

68 

EtzLavud 

12% 

13% 

13% 

12% 

13 

Laser  Inds 

14% 

15 

15 

14% 

64 

Over  the  counter 

last 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

aak 

Bank  Leumi 

— 

21 

23 

Intel  phsrm 

— 

5 

5% 

a  bit 

7% 

7% 

8 

Optrotech 

7% 

7% 

8 

EC!  TeL 

6 

6 

6% 

Rada 

— 

10 

10% 

Elron 

8% 

7% 

8% 

Scitex 

7% 

6% 

m 

Fibronics 

12% 

12 

12% 

Taro-vft 

— 

3% 

4 

IDB  Bank 

40 

49 

53 

Tevapharm 

— 

3% 

4% 

IIS 

4% 

4% 

4% 

SPI 

6% 

6% 

7 

U.S.  Money  Rates 

Prime  9.00%;  Broker  8.50%  to  8.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months.  7Y»%  to  %%;  Fed  Funds  last 

e%% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


FRIDAY'S  CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

23815/26 

2J785/95 

2.3950*65 


SFR 

1.9900/20 

1-9900/20 

1.9925/45 


STG 

1.4580/00 

1.4545/55 

1>»52ty® 


YEN 

179.70/80 

179.65/75 

18040/55 


CAN 

13912/17 

13893/98 

13847/57 


Comment 

DOLLAR  CLOSES  H/GHER  IN  NEW  YORK. — The  dollar  dosed  firiner  in  very  thin  late  ffacfirtg,  with  activity  virtuady  ate  standstill 
before  the  weekend.  Technical  signals,  higher  oil  prices  and  a  rebound  In  U3.  rates  helped  the  dollar,  as  did  central  bank 
acquiescence  to  the  rise.  The  dollar  ended  at  73700/00  French  francs. 

Overseas  financial  data-  from  Reuters  exclusively  to  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
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mm  THE  ISRAEL  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  REVIEW  1985 


The  Israel  Economic  and  Business  Review  b  the  most  con^xnebdnsive  source 
of  economic  end  commerciai  Information  and  analysis  of  the 
■  Israeli  economy  available  to  Engfish. 

Edited  and  published  Jointly  by  The  Jerusalem  Rostand  The  Israel  Economise. 
ihebooksuppOes  information  andan-depth  anafytfs  of  economic  developments 
and  commercial  and  financial  trends  of  the  year. 

Introduction  by  Prof.  Zvf  Sussmai*  Special  feature  essays  Include  analysis  of 

the  mStiiy-industrial  complex,  the  economy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  labor  trends. 

Secratt  analyses  cover  both  the  Industrial  and  service  sectors  in  dear. 

These  are  feBowed  by  extensive  data  tables  and  other  Informative 
appendiceswhich  mate  the  Review  an  Indispenstole  reference  manual  for 
both  Individuals  and  otgartzationswith  commercial  and  fttandai  interests  in  Israel 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post 
P.  O.  B.  81 ,  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me 

THE  ISRAELECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  REVIEW  2985. 
I  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  39.00  (inch  VAT  and  postage.) 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Code  . 

Tei . . 
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Togetherness  -  by  Moda’i 

ON  WEEKENDS,  weary  as  he  apparently  is  with  the  past 
week's  burden  of  financial  administration.  Finance  Minister 
Yitzhak  Moda’i  often  goes  into  opposition  to  the  government  in 
which  he  serves.  This  past  weekend,  however,  Mr.  Moda’i 
outdid  himself  by  letting  loose  a  tirade  so  vile  against  his  own 
prime  minister  that  it  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Party  may  actually  be  about  to  cross  the  lines. 

This  he  has  no  intention  of  doing.  True,  Mr.  Moda’i  depicted 
Koor.  Solel  Boneta  and  the  kibbutzim  —  in  classic  Revisionist 
style  —  as  leeches  sucking  the  blood  of  the  nation.  He  labelled 
Premier  Shimon  Peres,  just  back  from  a  visit  to  the  U.S.,  “a 
flying  prime  minister.”  He  denied  Mr.  Peres  any  credit  for  the 
planning  or  implementation  of  the  economic  recovery  prog¬ 
ramme,  except  for  having  enlisted  the  Histadrut’s  cooperation 
for  the  purpose. 

But  then  Mr.  Moda'i  mustered  the  gall  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  cooperation  with  Mr.  Petes  would  continue  after  the 
rotation  in  October. 

If  this  is  what  Mr.  Moda'i  hopes  and  sincerely  believes  the 
country  needs,  he  has  done  his  very  best  to  make  it  wellnigh 
impossible. 

The  Finance  Minister’s  eagerness  to  daunt  sole  parental 
rights  to  the  recovery  programme,  now  that  it  can  be  said  to 
have  been  a  success,  is  ridiculous  in  its  arrogance.  Not  too  long 
ago,  he  suggested  it  wouldn’t  work  because  the  formula 
adopted  did  not  follow  the  Draconian  lines  he  originally 
proposed  to  Mr.  Peres.  The  premier,  Mr.  Moda’i  says, 
understands  no  economics.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
incumbent  finance  minister  that  the  last  but  one  of  his 
predecessors,  Yoram  Aridor,  was  the  first  Israeli  finance 
minister  with  academic  training  in  economics,  and  he  managed 
to  bring  the  country  to  the  verge  of  economic  collapse. 

But  Mr.  Moda’i’s  weekend  interviews  were  much  less 
fequent  and  much  less  strident  in  the  merry  days  of  Mr.  Aridor, 
when  a  “war  of  choice”  was  fought  in  Lebanon  that  cost  the 
country  not  only  over  600  dead  but  $5  billion. 

The  premier  is  also  much  too  conciliatory  for  Mr.  Moda’i’s 
liberal  taste.  True,  Mr.  Peres  is  conciliatory.  He  did  not,  like 
Mr.  Moda’i,  wish  to  rule  the  country  by  emergency  decrees.  If 
Mr.  Peres  had  not  been  conciliatory,  preferring  consensus  to 
peremptory  orders,  not  only  the  Histadrut  but  also  the 
industrialists  would  never  have  cooperated  in  the  task  of 
recovery.  Had  Mr.  Peres  not  been  conciliatory,  he  would  never 
have  given  Mr.  Moda’i  the  support  he  did  for  an  economic 
policy  that  rides  roughshod  over  considerations  of  social 
justice. 

But  the  most  disingenuous  and  misleading  argument  -  if 
argument  is  the  term  it  deserves  -  in  Mr.  Modai's  weekend 
diatribe  is  his  valedictory  to  a  renewal  of  growth  which  he  never 
planned  and  never  intended. 

The  bailout  of  Kupat  Holim,  Solel  Boneh  and  the  kibbutzim 
cotton  farms  has,  says,  Mr.  Moda'i,  gobbled  up  all  the 
resources  that  might  have  been  available  for  growth.  The 
finance  minister  conveniently  forgets  that  Elscmt,  too,  was 
rescued;  that  the  government  has  assumed  the  guarantee  of 
Zim’s  immediate  debts  from  the  Eisenberg  Group,  that  the 
private  health  funds  and  private  contractors  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  money  for  which  they  did  not  even  ask.  Mr.  Moda’i,  who 
claims  to  be  an  economic  expert,  should  know  what  even  lesser 
lights  in  economics  fully  realize:  that  these  bailouts  consist 
mostly  of  a  rescheduling  of  debts  that  ballooned  in  no  small  part 
due  to  a  monetary  policy  of  insanely  high  interest  rates. 

True,  the  rescheduling  may  saddle  the  Treasury  with  the 
difference  in  interest  rates,  and  with  additional  expenditures. 
But  the  major  part  of  these  financial  rescues  involves  no  real 
resources.  They  would  not  be  competitive  with  reviving 
growth,  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Moda'i  had  intended. 

The  truth  is  that  there  never  was  any  provision  for  growth  in 
the.  new  budget.  Mr.  Moda’i  is  apparently  seeking  an  alibi  for  its 
absence  so  that  he  can  point  an  accusing  finger  at  Labour  and 
financial  enterprises  affiliated  with  it  if,  after  the  rotation, 
things  begin  to  go  wrong  with  the  economic  stabilization,  or  if 
unemployment  begins  to  soar,  and  the  blame  is  put  at  his  door. 


U.S.  STILL  WARY 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  The  book,  Terrorism:  How  the 

attacks  or  those  who  gave  them  their  West  Can  Win.  is  to  be  published 

orders,  he  said  in  a  television  inter-  soon  by  Farrar,  Straus,  Giroux.  It 
view-  argues  that  the  only  sensible  policy 

In  Washington  last  night,  at  the  fo.r  governments  is  to  refuse  to  deal 
American-Fsrael  Public  Affairs  with  terrorists,  and  to  be  ready  to  use 
Committee  annual  meeting,  William  fo^e-  ,  .  .  ^  _ 

Casey,  director  of  the  Centra]  In-  Netanyahu  points  to  Israel  s  En- 
telligence  Agency .  praised  the  coop-  ^kbe  rai^’  West  German  freeing 
eration  between  the  CIA  and  the  of  hostages  on  a  Lufthama  plane  m 
Mossad  in  the  war  against  tenor.  He  Mogadishu.  Somalia,  and  the  action 
hinted  that  similar  cooperation  ex-  ^ulch  security  forces  against 
is  ted  between  the  U.S.  and  the  in-  So?*  Moluccan  terrorists  holding  a 
telligence  services  of  friendly  Arab  trabl  “  *?°hand  as  examples  of  how 
countries.  Casey  sharplv  criticized  to  deal  with  terrorists. 

Syria’s  aggressive  stance  towards  an  aPProvu*8  commentary  on 

Israel  and  warned  of  Soviet  med-  Netanyahu  book.  Time  cora- 
cfling.  ments:  “Though  some  will  find 

(Netanyahu’s)  prescriptions  too 
Walter  Ruby  adds  from  New  York:  tough  and  will  quarrel  with  his  refus- 

The  latest  issue  of  Time  magazine  al  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  root 
includes  a  seven-page  condensation  causes  of  terrorism,  the  fact  remains 

of  a  new  book  about  terrorism  by  that  no  Israeli  plane  has  been  seized 

Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  UN.  by  terrorists  in  the  ten  years  since 

Binyamin  Netanyahu.  Entebbe."  (SreBrtn  to*,  paged.) 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
deals  during  this  visit.  Captain 
Ulrich  Hundt,  an  aide  to  Woemer, 
noted  that  before  leaving  Germany 
the  minister  said  be  would  not 
arrange  any  arms  deals  with  Israel  on 
his  trip.  The  minister  can  influence 
decisions,  but  he  shares  his  status  as 


TIES  WITH  BONN 


adviser  to  the  chancellor  on  such 
matters  with  the  foreign  and  econo¬ 
mic  affairs  ministers. 

West  German  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  reportedly  unhappy  with 
the  publicity  which  Israel  has  given 
the  military  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  recent  days. 


PERES  LASHES  BACK 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

ments  made  those  of  Sharon  several 
months  ago  “look  like  compli¬ 
ments.”  After  the  Sharon  affair 
Peres  threatened  to  dismiss  any 
minister  who  stepped  out  of  line  in 
the  future.  Baram  said  that  tension 
over  Moda’i 's  comments  would 
affect  the  convention  and  the  issue  of 


Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Minis¬ 
ter  Moshe  Katsav  told  Israel  Radio 
last  night  that  the  crisis  was  artificial. 
He  said  that  Peres  should  accept 
Moda'i’s  denial,  adding  that  the  fi¬ 
nance  minister’s  outbursts  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  rotation. 


Friends  of  the  Archeological  Institute, 
Tel  Aviv  University 

Archeological  Tour  of 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia 

In  the  English  language 
will  take  place  between  May  9  and  May  27. 

For  further  information,  call  Neot  Hakikar, 

Tel.  02-636494, 03-463111  (Hanna,  Reuven  or  Effi). 


Frightening  crisis 
for  Ethiopian  Jews 


Dry  Bones 


ITS  NOW  just  over  a  year  since 
some  8,000  Ethiopian  Jews  were 
airlifted  to  Israel  from  the  pestilen¬ 
tial  refugee  camps  where  they  had- 
been  waiting  for  rescue.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  four  years,  some  7,000 
“Falashas”  were  saved  by  Israel. 
About  3,000  Ethiopian  Jews  died  in 
those  camps  in  the  year  before  Op¬ 
eration  Moses.  leaving  the  bereaved 
family  members  tnimatized.  Now, 
because  of  internecine  battles  in  the 
bureaucratic  immigration  institu¬ 
tions,  the  eold-heartedness  of  the 
Chief  Rabbinate,  and  bitter  intra- 
communal  problems  among  the 
Ethiopian  Jews,  these  survivors  are 
facing  an  emergency  situation  in 
their  new  home,  and  there  have 
reportedly  been  several  suicides  in 
recent  weeks. 

Unless  the  government  attends  to 
this  life-and-death  situation  im¬ 
mediately  -  setting  up  an  emergency 
committee  to  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  problems  -  thousands  of 


LOUIS  RAPOPORT 

many  of  those  who  came  shortly 
after  disease  wiped  out  members  of 
their  families  in  the  camps. 

-  The  Chief  Rabbinate’s  require¬ 
ment  that  Ethiopian  Jews  wishing  to 
marry  had  to  undergo  a  semi- 
conversion  ritual  was  seen  as  insult¬ 
ing  and  cruel,  but  not  as  a  reason  to 
commit  suicide.  And  tbc  rabbis,  at 
one  point,  actually  appeared  wining 
to  reach  some  sort  of  compromise. 
The  Ethiopians  could  “live  with  it,” 
just  as  the  majority  of  Israelis  have 
learned  to  submit  to  living  in  a 
society  where  religion  and  state  are 
not  separated. 

BUT  THE  LONG  sit-in  demonstra¬ 
tion  opposite  the  Chief  Rabbinate  in 
Jerusalem  last  year  worsened  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  religious  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  Ethiopian  immigrants. 


‘What  seems  incomprehensible  is  how  the  religious 
will  not,  in  this  particular  case,  seek  to  find  some 
compromise  acceptable  to  the  Ethiopians’ 


Ethiopian  Jews  will  no  longer  be 
Jews.  The  more  militant  leaders, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have- 
psychological  problems  of  tbeir  own, 
are  threatening  to  “secede”  from  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  become  an 
outsider  community  like  the  Kara¬ 
ites  or  the  Samaritans,  heretical  sects 
that  reject  foe  Talmud  and  rabbinic¬ 
al  Judaism 

Israel  wfl]  have  a  “black  prob¬ 
lem.”  The  thousands  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  who  oppose  the  radicalization 
of  their  community  and  wish  to  be 
fully  integrated  into  Israeli  society 
and  the  Jewish  religion  will  be 
stigmatized.  This  traumatized,  de¬ 
racinated  people  will  be  further  de¬ 
moralized. 

Most  of  the  thousands  of  Ethio¬ 
pian  Jews  who  arrived  in  the  years 
before  the  airlift  have  made  great 
strides  towards  adjustment  to  a  fore¬ 
ign  environment  and  have  been 
spared  the  radicalization  affiwfing 


And  contrary  to  reports  in  the  media 
dominated  by  left-liberal  secularists, 
there  was  no  groundswell  of  support 
for  the  Ethiopian  cause.  In  fact,  the' 
opposite  was  the  case.  Many  Israelis 
simply  let  their  racism  emerge. 
Others  said,  ‘They  want  to  go  back 
to  Ethiopia?  So  go  back!” 

From  the  religious  viewpoint, 
there  apparently  is  a  genuine  argu¬ 
ment  that  Jews  who  did  not  have 
Hebrew  or  the  Talmud  -  no  matter 
how  observant  they  may  have  been  - 
must  adjust  to  modem  Judaism. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  double  standard 
when  it  came  to  the  foil  acceptance 
of  intermarried  Russian  Jews  who 
knew  nothing  about  Judaism. 

But  it  wasn’t  only  the  obscurantist 
black-garbed  “ultra-Orthodox”  who 
were  saying  that  the  Ethiopian  Jews 
had  to  undergo  ritual-immersion 
ceremonies.  Many  mainstream,  in¬ 
tellectual  Jews  in  the  observant  com¬ 
munity  also  called  for  the  Ethiopians 


GO-IT-ALONE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  presidium  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  has  decided  that  as 
of  this  morning  all  of  its  offices  will 
open  and  close  an  hour  earlier.  It 
also  urged  all  its  members  to  adopt 
summer  time  in  their  factories  this 
week,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
summer  time  in  the  school  system 
and  by  Israel  Radio  and  Television. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Economic  Organizations  -  an  em¬ 
ployers’  umbrella  organization  for 
chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  organizations,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  supermarket 
chains  and  diamond-polishing  plants 
-  voted  to  adopt  summer  time,  with 
the  date  to  be  decided  in  meetings 
with  the  Histadrut. 

The  Histadrut  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  axe  to  meet 
tomorrow  to  decide  on  ways  of  im¬ 
plementing  summer  time. 

The  Histadrut  central  committee 


decided  yesterday  to  support  sum¬ 
mer  time  in  every  work  place  where 
both  employees  and  employers  want 
it.  The  new  schedule  is  expected  to 
begin  immediately  after  Pessah. 

Trade  Union  Department  chair¬ 
man  Haim  Haberfeld  is  to  meet  this 
week  with  representatives  of  the 
teachers  unions  and  the  bus  coopera¬ 
tives  to  seek  their  approval  for  the 
implementation  of  summer  time. 

The  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association  said  it  favours  summer 
time.  The  Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
said  it  would  not  initiate  a  proposal 
to  introduce  summer  time,  but 
would  consider  it  positively  if  other 
factors  of  the  economy  asked  it  to. 

The  Wakf  (Islamic  Trust)  in  the 
West  Bank  implemented  summer 
time  at  the  weekend,  the  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  daily  al-Kuds  reported  yester¬ 
day.  Jordan,  too  adopted  summer 
time  at  the  weekend,  following 
Europe’s  setting  its  clocks  forward 
last  weekend. 


DEVALUATION  OF  FRANC 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
value  the  franc  against  four  other 
currencies  in  the  system  -  the  Dutch 
guilder,  the  Luxembourg  and  Bel¬ 
gian  francs  and  the  Danish  krone  — 
by  an  average  of  4.7  to  4.8  per  cent. 
The  two  other  currencies  in  the  joint 
float,  the  Italian  lira  and  the  Irish 
pound,  remain  unchanged. 

Balladur  told  reporters  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  currency  shake-up  was 
announced  that  French  price  con¬ 
trols,  inherited  from  the  previous. 
Socialist  government,  would  be 
lifted  without  delay.  He  also  pledged 
to  remove  long-standing  barriers 
against  capital  flows. 

French  economists  said  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  devalued  franc  and  the 
abolition  of  price  controls  could 
push  the  country’s  inflation  up  to  as 
much  as  S  per  cent  in  the  next  year 
unless  the  government  took  strong 


action  to  hold  down  wages  and  the 
money  supply. 

-  The  devaluation  of  the  franc  came 
under  immediate  fire  from  left-wing 
politicians. 

Diplomats  said  the  losers  in  the 
EMS  shuffle  were  West  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  whose  exports 
will  become  more  expensive  and  less 
competitive.  But  Stoltenberg  said 
his  country’s  economy  and  export 
trade  were  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  change. 

[The  devaluation  of  the  franc  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  shekel 
against  the  basket  of  Western 
Europe  currencies,  as  did  the  recent 
weakening  of  the  mark  against  the 
U.S.  dollar.  If  the  dollar  continues  to 
strengthen,  Israel  will  be  forced  to 
devalue  the  shekel,  currently  set  at 
roughly  1.5  to  the  dollar,  perhaps 
within  the  next  few  days.] 


to  submit  to  rabbinical  demands. 

To  some  secular  Jews  like  myself, 
it  all  seems  mum  bo-jumbo,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  one  may  wish  to 
respect  those  who  believe  in  it;  Yet 
one  can  understand  the  religious 
viewpoint.  But  what  seems  incom¬ 
prehensible  is  bow  the  religious  will 
not,  in  this  particular  case,  seek  to 
find  some  compromise  acceptable  to 
the  Ethiopians.  Whatever  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  religious  debate,  it  is 
all  boiling  down  to  the  question  of 
saving  life,  pikuah  nefesh,  the  holiest 
injunction  of  Judaism-  And  the  rab¬ 
bis  are  ignoring  this.  Let  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  commit  suicide,  or  secede  from 
the  Jewish  people,  the  Chief  Rab^ 
binate  seems  to  be  saying. 

ANOTHER  important  aspect  of  the 
emerging  tragedy  is  the  bureaucratic 
struggle  between  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  the  Absorption  Ministry. . 

According  to  one  knowledgeable 
immigration  official,  a  major  factor 
in  the  successful  absorption  of 
thousands  of  Ethiopian  immigrants 
who  arrived  between  1980  and  1984 
was  that  the  Absorption  Ministry 
agreed  to  put  everything  in  the  bands 
of  Jewish  Agency  social  workers  and 
their  helpers.- 

Because  of  the  monumental 
culture-shock  that  the  Ethiopians 
suffered,  the  professional  care  of  a 
trained  social  service  staff  was  re¬ 
quired.  In  general,  the  Agency’s 
Social  Work  Department  takes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  die  immigration  of 
“high  risk”  immigrants.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ethiopians,  it  was  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  to  provide  them  with 
caring,  professional  guidance  with 
regard  to  housing,  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  employment. 

The  Absorption  Ministry’s  role 
was  mostly  in  funding  for  vocational 
training  and  housing. 

“The  programme  worked  well,  for 
the  immigrants,  the  Agency  and  the 
ministry,”  the  official  said.  The  so¬ 
cial  workers  were  able  to  arrange  for 
needs  not  generally  covered  by  the 
ministry,  such  as  dental  care,  private 
lessons  for  adults  and  children,  day¬ 
care  centres,  and  special  allowances 
for  acquiring  major  appliances,  clo¬ 
thing,  etc. 

But  during  the  year  since  Opera- 
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tion  Moses,  there  have  been  many 
changes.  The  Joint  Distribution 


for  the  immigrants  to  purchase  ap¬ 
pliances  and  to  pay  for  utility  in¬ 
stallations,  and  these  foods  are  pro¬ 
cessed  through  the  Absorption 
Ministry.  The  Agency’s  social  work¬ 
ers  now  only  provide  services  to 
individuals  with  special  problems  - 
the  handicapped,  aged,  single- 
parent  families  -  and  not  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

The  Absorption  Ministry’s  master 
plan  calls  for  vocational  training  for 
all  adults,  and  establishes  guidelines 
for  permanent  housing  which  would 
not  concentrate  large  numbers  of 
Ethiopian  immigrants  in  one  area,  or 
in  “disadvantaged”  neighbour¬ 
hoods. 

But  these  criteria  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Ethiopians  are  no  longer 
referred  for  formal  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Absorption  centres  have  been 
turned  into  permanent  housing,  and 
hundreds  of  Ethiopian  immigrants 
have  been  put  in  block  housing  in 
slum  areas  in  Ashkelon,  Afola  and 
Beersheba.  What  is  happening  is 
ghettoization.  Mayor  Eli  Dayan  of 
Ashkelon  recently  expressed  his  out¬ 
rage  at  the  government’s  indiffer¬ 


ence,  and  at  the  terrible  price  that 
human  beings  must  pay  because  of 
bureaucratic  in-fighting  over  funds 
and  power. 

AMONG  the  Ethiopians  them¬ 
selves,  the  policy  pursuedhy  some  of 
tire  militants  is  causing  a  schism. 
Threats  of  violence  abound.  The 
“establishment”  religious  leadership 
in  the  community  has  been  shunted 
aside.  The  veteran  Ethiopian  immig¬ 
rants  who  did  more  than  anyone,  to 
bring  tbeir  people  to  Israel  -  who 
were  out  there  on  the  line  risking 
their  lives  -  are  disregarded,  dismfc. 
sed  as  “tools  of  . the  Agency”  or  of 
special-interest  groups.  It  is  a  fright¬ 
ening  situation. 

The  community  must  take  control 
of  itself  before  irreparable  damage  is 
done.  The  government  must  attend 
to  tiie  emergency  immediately. 

Israel,  with  American  help, 
redeemed  thousands  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  .in  an  heroic  operation.  The 
great  care  that  was  shown  should  not 
be  diminished  in  the  face  of  this 


The  writer  is  a  member  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

editorial suff and  author  of  two  books  dboutthe 

Ethiopian  Jews. 


DEPTNITELY  NO  BLESSING 


7b  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  In  response  to  Shmuel  Him- 
melstein’s  query  (Letters,  March 
23).  I  can  cite  rabbinical  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  the  view  that  Balaam’s 
alleged  blessing  (“a  people  that 
dwells  alone”)  was  not  tobe  taken  as 
such:  Thus  Rabbi  Yohanan  in 
Banudbar.  Rabba:  “From  the  ‘bles¬ 
sing’  of  that  wicked  man  (oto 
rasha)  you  can  learn  what  was  in  his 
heart.  He  wanted  to  say  that  the 
Jews  would  not  have  their  own  syna¬ 
gogues  and  academies:  so  he  said: 
‘how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O 


Israel’.”  Rabbi  Yohanan  then  inter¬ 
prets  all  Balaam’s  blessings  as  corses 
(see  Sefer  Ha’aggadah  page  83). 

Encyclopedia  Judaica  reports 
(Vol.  II,  page  123):  “Some  rabbis 
saw  in  him  an  immoral  figure:  ‘An 
evfl  eye,  a  haughty  spirit  and  a  proud 
soul  are  the  marks  of  the  disciples  of 
Balaam  the  Wicked’.”  (Avot  5:19). 

In  modern  terms  anyone  advocat¬ 
ing  an  isolated  existence  for  Israel  is 
demonstrably  cooperating  with  the 
po tides  of  our  fiercest  adversaries. 
Read  the  Palestine  Covenant. 
Jerusalem.  ABBA  EBAN 


SHOSTAKOVICH  CONCERT 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Thank  you  for  sending 
Moshe  Saperstein  to  review  the  all 
Shostakovich  concert  last  week. 
Otherwise,  I  and  898  other  chumps 
in  the  audience  would  never  have 
known  how  bad  a  performance  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  we  had  beard. 
Of  course,  we  were  also  under  the 
delusion  that  the  Fifth  is  a  great 
symphony.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  music  critics  to  put  us  right. 

As  for  the  performance,  Lenny 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  The 

HEADLINES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  headline  for  the  “In 
Person"  article  of  Marti  20,  based 
on  an  interview  with  MK  Simha 
Dinitz,  is  inaccurate.  It  quotes  the 
interviewee  as  having  said,  “Palesti¬ 
nians  and  Israelis  have  missed  many 
boats.” 

Judging  by  what  is  contained  in 
the  article  as  published,  Mr.  Dinitz 
said  nothing  about  Israelis  having 
missed  the  boat,  only  about  the 
Palestinians  having  done  so. 

Headlines  are  read  by  far  more 
people  than  the  foil  text,  and  when  a 
headline  misstates  what  is  printed 
below  it,  the  reader  is  misled. 

MOSHE  AUMANN 

Jerusalem. 


orchestra  played  flawlessly  and  Max¬ 
im  Shostakovich  conducted  a  won¬ 
derfully  broad  and  sweeping  per¬ 
formance  while  preserving  all  the 
tension  of  this  great  work. 

As  far  as  poster  art  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Saperstein  is  right.  This  is  poster 
art  in  the  tradition  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth. 

STEVE  STRAUSS 

Jerusalem. 


.  HAS  YEAR  IN  JERUSALEM 
AT  THE  RAM  AD  A  RENAISSANCE 

A  GLATT  KOSHER  PESACH  AND  SPRING  VACATION 
IN  THE  COMPLETE  RESORT 

*  Indoor ,+  Outdoor  Lar^  RAMADA  *  Health  Clubjvith  i 

swimming  pools  .  f^PJVAISSANCE  Nautilus  e<l™pinent 
♦Tennis  HOTEL  *  Children’s 


Saunas 


JERUSALEM 


activities 


Special 

7  Nights  Half  Board  (including  SEDER) 

NIS  630  including  VAT  per  person,  double  occupancy 
NIS 163  including  VAT  single  supplement 

4  Nights  Half  Board  * 

NIS  330  including  VAT  per  person,  double  occupancy 
NlS  93  including  VAT  single  supplement 


Special  rates  for  children 


For  details  and  rmfwBon:  Ramada  Renaissance  Jerusalem,  6  Wolfson  St. 
Givat /lam,  Jerusalem  Tei.  02-528111.  Telex;  25252  or  your  travel  agent. 


Daily  bus 

125  -  $20*  -One  way  . 

548  -  $30*  -  Td  Arir  -  Cairo  -  Td  Aw 

573 -S63*-  Td  Avhr  -Cairo  •  Td  Aviv 
♦  3  nifto  on  BA  h—fa 

S79 -S69* -4  days/J  nights  oa  8J 

bsrii  .  panoramic  toot 

S125  *  4  days  /  3  nights  on  hstt  board 
2  days  of  roaring  hi  Cairo,  CUa 
Pyramids 

S3 20-  S  dijs/7  nights  on  half  board 
bods.  Tonring  In  Cairo, 

Luxor  and  Aswan.  Dehuce 
holds  in  upper  Egypt 

AH  tbe  tours  ore  a  variable  in  d*Iue 

hotels 


W«U  arrange  your  visa  (for Tourists! 
the  me  day  (»Td  Aviv  only) 
(sebjeettp  Oawrirte  office  boon) 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  students 

CAIRO  ABACK  *3  NIGHTS  . 

HOTEL  LOTUS— {TOWN  CENTER)  5 54 


Dollar  rates  for  tourists. 

•  Weekend  reduction  or  youth  Fare 


Trl  Aviv:  14J  Hiy.-jrfcon  S:  <03>  >2.137? 

Jefuuicm^S.  eio-Sira  St. (02)  WASH 
nbcim:  IW.7)  20330.  20550 

Galilee  Tours 


DUTCH  FLOWERS 

To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  the  Dutch  flowerbolbs 
are  in  foil  bloom  for  the  fifth  year 
throughout  Jerusalem,  those  who 
wish  to  write  to  the  Israel  Comitl 
Nederland  (who  supplied  them)  are 
invited  to  do  so  to  its  new  address: 
Bureau  iCN,  Postbus  245, 3970  AE 
Driebergen,  Holland  or  do  the 
imdersigoecL 

The  Board  of  the  ICN  would  like 
to  express  its  appreciation  .to  all 
those  who  wrote  to  it  last  year. 

MAX  DRUKKER 
On  behalf  of  the  ICN 
2,  Otiphant  Street 
Jerusalem. 

HONORARY  CONSUL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  his  witty  letter  of  March 
25,  Professor  Wefolowsky  invokes 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Albania  and  San  Marino. 
Well,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  is 
represented  in  Israel  by  an  nonoraiy 
consul  general. 

EMILIO  TRAUBNER 

Tel  Aviv. 


Tte 

JewishTrivfe 

Information 

Boob" 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR  TOURISTS: 


$4 


All  cars  now.  Pick  up  and  dbl  ivory  freo. 

TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 

8  KJftar  Ha'atzmaut.  Natanys.  T*L  053- 
aieai  (day)  053-25763  (night) 


BYIANSHAPOL8KY 


A  challenging:  test  of  your 
knowledge  of  Judaica, 
with  1400 questions  in 
such  categories  as  current 
svents,  arts  and  cultures.  • 
religion,  history  and 
geography.  Now  in  its 
third  printing,  400 pages, 
softcover. 

PRICE:  IS  12,100. 

To:  BOOKS, 

The  Jerusalem  Post, 
POB81, 

Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  Ttng 
JEWISH  TRIVIA  AND 

information  BOOK. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for 

1812,100. 

NAME  _  ' 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY  _ 

CODE  • _ 

TEL.  _ 

'Thn  a  bora  prim  will  xamaln 

pending  mnj  govenurant 
■FpiuvedprioBrlaa. 


